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THE KNIGHT OF THE CLOUD PALACE. 


I. 


RAITULMIR was a State com- 
prising some 12,000 square 
miles chiefly of sand, rock, and 
scrub. Its products were a 
hardy people, a famous breed 
of swift-running camel, and a 
race of ascetic horse, with iron 
legs and feet, bad manners, few 
looks, and ability to do a great 
deal on very short commons. 
It supported a river or two, 
but not for long, because the 
country was a thirsty one and 
drank them up. Its seasons 
were marked by sand-storms, 
blinding heat, and bitter cold. 
Sometimes a little rain fell and 
then the sand was instantane- 
ously transmuted to emerald 
green and its dry river courses 
to beds of water - melon. 
Locusts as quickly transmuted 
the green and the melon beds 
back to sand and dry river-bed. 

Raitulmir’s history was a 
long one, almost entirely of 
warfare against a much stronger 
power. The price paid for 
centuries of bloodshed was 


deemed not to have been too 
great for the rewards —in- 
dependence and racial purity. 
The history of this little State 
would make our rough island 
story smooth by comparison : 
our insular tradition as good 
mixers with the invader would 


sound a mongrel affair in 
Raitulmir ears. 
At long last this  well- 


hammered little nation bobbed 
up, bloody but unbowed, in 
the quiet waters of the Pax 
Britannica, and was now in 
treaty of alliance with the 
British Crown. On the wearer 
of this the eyes of Maharajah 
Ruttun Singh, now the ruler 
of Raitulmir, were fixed with 
an adoration at once profound 
and simple. Certain inter- 
mediaries which commonly lie 
between a limited monarchy 
and its subjects were regarded 
by him as superfluous in a 
beatific vision. 

Amongst the chivalry of his 
day Ruttun Singh was the 
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acknowledged flower — preux 
chevalier—sans peur (literally), 
sans reproche (more or less). 
Failings he had, but so had Sir 
Launcelot. Three things did 
the Maharajah worship—cour- 
age, racial purity, and honour. 
These, though they do not 
cover all the virtues, can in 
their best senses cover a good 
many. They had been handed 
down as heirlooms of proved 
worth by an incredibly long 
line of warlike ancestry to their 
present possessor, and imposed 
on him some singularly high 
standards of conduct. 
Conditions in Raitulmir were 
as strictly feudal as those of 
Norman or Angevin England. 
With perfect content the people 
drew a very hard livelihood 
from very deep wells and found 
in the less lean years a small 
margin over to provide their 
State with revenue, or, in 
plainer language, their Rajah 
with a private income. He 
spent this mostly on himself: 
largely in sport. In this his 
subjects shared, for they pro- 
vided the beaters, and their 
tiny fields the sustenance for 
the boar which their lord par- 
ticularly delighted in hunting. 
They were a hardy and con- 


It was a famine year. The 
deepest wells were emptying, 
the poor fields were dust. The 
bare subsistence of a normal 
year was giving way to down- 
right starvation and death. 
The Rajah’s subjects were be- 
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tented people, devoted to their 
ruler, whom they regarded ag 
of semi-divine origin, for his 
ancestry, which was well estab- 
lished for a thousand years 
back, then lost definition ang 
died away in a sort of Milky 
Way. There a Titan ancestor 
was dimly discernible (a great 
asset to any ruling house), 
Ruttun Singh, on rather easy 
terms to himself, was devoted 
to his people, was approachable 
by all, and according to his and 
their lights ruled justly and 
well. 

Another advantage to a ruler 
is a very strong castle, and the 
Badal Mahal, or Cloud Palace, 
Ruttun Singh’s seat, could have 
been designed by no other than 
a Titan. It crowned a sheer 
rock seven hundred feet above 
the plain, while like lesser ships 
around their great ammiral, the 
castles of the Raitulmir nobility 
occupied the tops of lesser hills 
in a tideless sea of sand and rock. 

One more object of Ruttun 
Singh’s worship must be added 
to the three aforesaid: his 
only lawfully begotten little 
son, Uhde Singh, heir to all the 
honours, achievements, bardic 
rhapsodies, and desert wastes 
of Raitulmir. 


II. 


ginning to die by tens, and 
would soon be dying by 
hundreds. 

It was a polo afternoon— 
that is to say, a non-hunting 
day. Most of the seven days 
a week were devoted to sport 
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or polo. After quenching a 
thirst engendered by a great 
number of fast chuckers on a 
fiery evening, Ruttun Singh 
and an Englishman were seated 
in long chairs, watching with 
loving eyes a couple of score 
of sleek, lightly rugged ponies 
peing led away. The English- 
man was Officially the Agency 
doctor, but in reality the good 
influence behind the Raitulmir 
throne. The Maharajah had 
formally adopted him as a 
brother. Ruttun Singh loved 
a good horse, and saw to it that 
he had plenty in his stable. 
But he loved his son and heir 
also, and this little person was 
now the subject of conversation. 

“ About that boy of mine,” 
said the Rajah. ‘* He’s six off 
now, and too much in the 
women’s quarters. He’ll be 
turning into a babu one of 
these days—or a dancing girl, 
or something.”’ 

He pointed to the young 
sybarite, who on a fat pony 
was being led away by two 
attendants, one to lead Dump- 
ling and one to keep the rider 
from falling out of a ring- 
saddle. 

“What must I do about 
him ? ” 

The Englishman grunted in 
reply, and his host continued— 

“T’ve been told to send him 
to England—where he’d have 
the stuffing knocked out of him. 
I could do it, of course, despite 
his mother and the priests and 
caste and all that. But I 
want him brought up as a good 
Raitulmiri, not a half-baked 
Englishman.” 
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‘* Keep the boy in his own 
country,” said the doctor, 
‘‘ among his own people. Soak 
him in Raitulmir history or 
legend. I can never tell which 
is which here. But as it’s all 
a record of battle, murder, and 
sudden death, he’ll like that 
sort of education. Your old 
Bard’ll be the man to teach 
him. What more d’you want 
for the boy ? ” 

Ruttun Singh did want some- 
thing more. The times were 
moving. Uhde Singh must 
move too. He must have edu- 


‘cation (the Rajah pronounced 


the word as if it were a nauseous 
medicine)—not booky learning 
—at least not much. 

‘* You know what he wants 
and what I want, Doctor 
Sahib.” 

Yes, the doctor (knowing the 
speaker) did know. ‘“ Fear 
God, Honour the King: No- 
blesse oblige.” He was trying 
the words over to himself to 
see if they met the case, but 
his audience catching them, 
not knowing in the least their 
significance, and trusting wholly 
in the man who uttered them, 
said— 

‘““T expect that’s about it. 
Were you taught that?” 

‘¢ Well,’ came the reply, “ as 
much as I could learn of it.’’ 

‘*Good enough. Let him thus 
be taught to fear God and the 
other things and grow up like 
you. Only with better hands.” 

The doctor’s hands were a 
standing joke. Any of Ruttun 
Singh’s horses that the doctor 
rode were said to be ruined. 
But he rode straight and hard, 
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surpassing in this the none 
too timid flower of Raitulmir 
chivalry, and for this the Maha- 
rajah loved and admired him. 

The Maharajah aimed high 
for his son. He was to grow 
up in all the blazon of a 
gentleman, to be of good fame 
and renommé, to outshine the 
perfect squire— 


‘** A lovyere and a lusty bachelor. 

He was as fresh as is the month 
of May; 

Well coude he sitte on hors and 
faire ryde ; 

Curteys he was; 
servisable, 

And carf beforn his Fader at the 
table.”’ 


lowly and 


‘“ And he will grow up like 
you ? ” asked the Maharajah. 

‘‘ Much better than me.” 

*¢ Good.” 

Here the matter rested, for 
a sleek, astute-looking party, 
who had been fidgeting and 
rustling papers in the back- 
ground, had to be attended to. 
This was Ruttun Singh’s Prime 
Minister, never a very welcome 
person, because his presence 
meant business. 

‘‘ Well, what is it ? ” queried 
the Rajah tartly. 

‘By your kindness, a few 
papers to sign e 

“Why weren’t they brought 
to me at the proper time ? ”’ 

‘¢ The Presence was schooling 
ponies at the proper time.” 

‘“ Well—let’s sign and have 
done with it.” 

The Minister retired. 

“He means well—the old 
thief—but I hate these Mah- 
ratta Brahmans. Clever dogs, 
though.” 
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A servant now approached 
and murmured apologetically 
and as if he were mentioning 
something of an obscene nature 
that a man lay in the gateway 
just behind them, dying of 
hunger. As a good many of the 
Rajah’s subjects had formed 
rather a habit of doing this 
of late, Ruttun Singh mur. 
mured a conventional “ Tobah, 
tobah” (too bad, too bad), 
and the matter should have 
been disposed of. But the 
servant added two other words, 
signifying that the dying man 
was an Aidosi (the Rajah’s 
own particular clan). Upon 
this, Ruttun Singh bounced 
from his chair. 

*¢ An Aidosi! You clot poll! 
You said aman ! Come, Doctor 
Sahib; come quickly. Send 
for brandy! Send for loads of 
food! Get doolis to carry the 
man to my palace.”’ 

But they were too late. The 
skinful of bones which lay in 
the gateway was beyond the 
pinch of famine. Nothing re- 
mained but to give orders for 
the proper disposal of a dead 
clansman, and Ruttun Singh 
was going rather large over 
this, when a bullock-cart jolted 
past, followed by another, fol- 
lowed by a third. Each was 
loaded with sacks of grain; 
they passed within a yard of 
the man who had died for 
want of this very sustenance. 
The carts were making their 
daily journey to feed the deni- 
zens of Ruttun Singh’s wild- 
pig reserves. The doctor looked 
at the Rajah, the Rajah at the 


. doctor. 
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“J can’t help it, Sahib. 
I must feed ’em or they’d 
quit.” 
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There were no blank days 
for the Raitulmir Hunt, famine 
or no famine. 


Il. 


As a result of this talk and 
of several others about little 
Uhde Singh’s education, Miss 
Mariota Crawfurd exchanged 
the ramshackle old rectory of 
the Reverend and Hon. Victor 
Crawfurd, her father, for quar- 
ters in the Cloud Palace. She 
was to carry on the booky part 
of Uhde Singh’s education until 
it was time for a man to take 
it over. 

She was poor, proud, pedi- 
greed, and an excellent horse- 
woman—the very person for 
poor, proud, pedigreed, and 
horsey Raitulmir. She was no 
maiden withering on the stalk, 
being goodly to look at, and 
no homely product of a remote 
country parish. In the house 
of the old peer, her grandfather, 
and in those of her Honourable 
uncles and aunts, she had seen 
something of life and of the 
beau monde. 

The medixval atmosphere of 
the place pleased her mightily. 
The solemn mountings of the 
guards—in chain armour—on 
gate, bastion, and watch tower ; 
the ceremonial progresses of 
the ruler, preceded by mace- 
bearers, heralds crying his 
achievements and titles, bards 
intoning the glories of his 
ancestry, seneschals and kettle- 
drums, standards and trumpets, 
dwarfs and fools; the palace 
courts thronged with the chiv- 


alry of the State, armed cap-d- 
pie, all the gorgeous make-up 
of the Hast. 

But without the language, 
she was to see very little into 
the Raitulmiri heart. Ruttun 
Singh, the father, spoke no 
English, bar a few stable terms 
and a little blasphemy picked 
up from his English stud-groom. 
Little Uhde Singh spoke the 
glib and well-clipped English 
of his playmate, the Eurasian 
bandmaster’s son. But none 
of this took her very far. She 
determined to learn the lang- 
uage, and demanded a teacher. 
Daily thereafter there came 
into her presence her St Francis, 
as she called him, a gentle old 
Jain, neither wholly Brahman 
nor quite Buddhist, but a 
little of both, his mouth covered 
with a light cloth, the portion 
of floor on which he proposed 
to sit flicked with a feather 
brush, so that he might take 
no life either in breathing or 
sitting. A humble old man, 
whose tenets were abstinence, 
gentleness, love of all living 
things— 

** He prayeth best who lovest best 

All things both great and small.” 


A great gap here (noticeable 
also in Christendom) ’twixt the 
faith of Raitulmir and its 
works, which were largely those 
of bloodshed. 
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“ Ah!” the old man would 
sigh. ‘If holiness were now 
kept holy as in the old days, 
men would live as long as they 
lived then. In those days eight 
and a quarter million years 
was the common span. And 
men were men then—a height 
of five hundred poles was noth- 
ing out of the common.”’ 

The Jains too, it seemed, 
had had their Methuselahs; and 
there were giants in the land 
then. 

The old man was a good 
teacher, and his pupil a ready 
and an eager learner. Out of 
lesson hours, in season and out 
of season, she brazened it out 
and made her wants and her 
commands known in halting 
grammar and stuttered vocabu- 
lary. There was no other 
medium, barring the stud-groom 


[June 


and little Uhde Singh’s chee. 
chee prattle. Early she realigeg 
that did she hear too much of 
this, she would be catching the 
infection of it herself. 

The difficulties which Mariota 
had anticipated in weaning 
her pupil from the enervating 
influences of Vanasi Miriam, 
his mother, proved largely non- 
existent. Vanasi Miriam came 
of a fiercely warlike race, and 
desired her son to be a warrior, 
The boy was of the age to be 
fretted by the sallies of his 
mother’s kisses. He accepted 
them as a good little boy should, 
but his worship was all for 
the quiet disciplinary English 
woman. Under her his lessons 
now began. There were two 
other instructors, one for 
knightly accomplishments, the 
other for the history of his race. 


IV. 


“Trot out—cross your stir- 
rups’’—a dried-up centaur in 
the uniform of the Raitulmir 
Lancers, and wearing a silver 
spur on his sleeve, gave the 
orders, and little Uhde Singh, 
in an enormous purple turban, 
looped in coils descending well 
over one ear, tried to obey 
them. But his youthful grip- 
ping muscles were aching as 
only those aids to horsemanship 
can ache, and they were mani- 
festly failing. Nevertheless on 
the command “ Trot out,’’ he 


managed an ounce or two of 


extra squeeze, and the pony 
obeyed. ‘ Cross your stirrups.” 








He was almost weeping. He 


knew the strength was not in 
him, but he had a stout heart, 
kept back the tears, bent to 
take up the off-side stirrup, 
and nearly toppled off. Re- 
covering—and oh, how his legs 
hated it !—he bent to take up 
his near-side stirrup and quite 
toppled off. For a moment 
or two he lay in the dusty 
riding-school track, revelling 
in the departure of the ache. 
But he held his reins, and 
getting to his feet, passed his 
arm through them, and with 
a few flickering wrist move- 
ments retied his fallen head- 
dress. 

‘‘ Your father’s orders, Sahib 
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—_to make a proper Raitulmiri 
of you.” Thus the centaur, in 
explanation of his lése majesté. 

“Tt is well. But see, Duf- 
fadar-Jee, I held on to the 
reins. That was the order.’ 

“That was the order—save 
when carrying a hog-spear. 
Then you hold on to the spear, 
let go all else, and fall as clear 
as you can.” 

“JT will remember. Do I 
mount again now, or do we 
dismiss ? ”’ 


The instructor glances at 
Miss Mariota, who, seated on 
a shooting-stick, has been look- 
ing on. She signifies “‘ Enough.” 

“We dismiss, Sahib. Now 
watch me move off at a canter 
and apply the aids—off-fore 
leading, followed by off-hind. 
So.” He calls this back over 
his shoulder and disappears at 
a riding-school canter. 

‘*Now ease girths, little 
Uhde,”’ says Mariota, “ and 
we'll water her.’ 


V. 


The role of old Singram, the 
family bard, was much that of 
the last minstrel who sang in 
Branksome Hall. And to old 
Singram had been appointed 
the task of instructing young 
Uhde Singh in family history. 
Telling a little boy about an 
ancestor who received eighty- 
five wounds, lost an eye, and 
died facing fearful odds is 
easier work than making him 
read 1066 and all that. But 
the family bard was also the 
walking family tree. All young 
men of birth had to learn their 
pedigree, much as we learn our 
catechism; andinmuch thesame 
way they soon forgot most of it. 
It was the Raitulmiri credo. 

The lesson was held in the 
Great Armoury of the palace— 
@ room bare of all furniture 
save for a priceless Persian 
carpet covered with a thick 
white felt. Teacher and pupil 
were seated cross-legged on the 
floor, facing one another. The 
lesson proceeded. 


“And of these septs or 
branches, my son, into which 
our race is divided, name me 
now that which is first in 
merit.” 

The child, swaying slightly 
backwards and forwards to aid 
the recitative, answers— 

‘“¢ First in merit is Raitulmir.”’ 

‘‘ That is well answered, my 
son. Consider now this further 
matter and remember it against 
tomorrow’s lesson. None who 
have gained lands and wealth, 
or peace and security, from 
worldly considerations deserve 
the name of merit. We of 
Raitulmir are the poorest of 
all the Great Princes, and our 
lands are less than any of 
theirs. Rotagarhi has greater 
territories, Bir has greater 
wealth. Yet we are the envy 
of them all, for we possess 
what they relinquished and 
can never have. Ours is the 
clean blood, theirs the wealth 
and lands. Remember this. 
Lands may perish, but a 
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good name will remain ever 
more.”’ 

There followed some dry 
work over pedigrees, and then 
the pill having been admin- 
istered, the sugar plum followed 
—pedigrees first, ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather’ after, glorious 
child - entrancing stories, not 
Mrs Markham, but family his- 
tory, of siege and sack, bush- 
ment and stratagem, of forlorn 
hopes and desperate assaults, 
of heroic men and still more 
of heroic women. Death ever 
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preferred to dishonour. Byt 
always, lest pride and intoler- 
ance should presage a fall, the 
lesson ended on a humbler note, 
The little boy had to repeat, 
‘We bring nothing into the 
world save the infirmities of 
man, and we carry nothing out,” 
or, “‘ Those that have not our 
Law, and yet by nature do the 
things of our Law, shall be a 
law unto themselves,” or, “ For- 
getfulness of favour received, 
and discourtesy to high or low, 
are unbecoming to princes.” 


VI. 


Three years passed, and Mr 
Peter Tibbits arrived to replace 
Mariota as tutor to little Uhde 
Singh, but not to displace her 
at the Cloud Palace. The 
doctor’s requirements for a 
tutor had been ‘a Blue’; and 
there had been added as an 
afterthought, ‘‘ with a fair 
degree as well—if possible.” 
Peter Tibbits possessed both 
qualifications. On arrival, the 
doctor put him up, and Mariota 
was bidden to meet him at 
dinner that night. He was a 
pleasant young man, with 
plenty to say. His tongue 
curveted, but not wunreason- 
ably. An easy guest. 

Next day his host introduced 
him to the Badal Mahal and 
to a very little of its history. 
The guest preferred walking. 
Before starting the ascent up 
the great flagged causeway, 
they stood looking up at this 
work of Titans and Fairies. 

“The top,’’ said the doctor, 


‘is just 700 feet above where 
we stand here. It shows up 
best from a distance of, say, 
fifty or sixty miles away on a 
clear day, when the white 
marble buildings on top seem 
to float like a cloud in the sky. 
Hence its name, of course— 
the Cloud Palace.” 

“Ha!” said Tibbits. 

“This gateway we've just 
passed through is in the first 
and outermost wall—the lowest 
of the seven walls girdling the 
rock one above the other. The 
place is said to have stood a 
siege of thirty years, begun by 
one man, and finished by his 
grandson. It might have gone 
on and on and become a sort 
of heirloom, only some clever 
fellow devised a way in. He 
tied a cord to one of the big 
lizards you see about here, and 
flung the beast over the wall. 
The lizard held fast with its 
suckers to the first thing it 
hit, which was the farther side 
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of the wall. Then a little boy, 
carrying a rope, climbed the 
cord, and the rest was easy. 
The victors entered the citadel 
over the dead bodies of the 

rrison. From a cavern rose 
the smoke of the pyre on which 
the women had immolated 
themselves rather than suffer 
capture. Rather a pretty yarn.” 

“ Ha!’ said Tibbits. 

They passed upwards through 
more walls and over several 
thirty-foot-deep ditches, and 
Tibbits learned without any 
marked show of interest that 
these had all been cut in the 
living rock by means of water 
and wooden wedges long before 
the era of gunpowder and blast- 
ing material. They came to a 
bastioned gateway. 

“ There are one hundred and 
one bastions,’ continued the 
guide. ‘“‘ Kach of the gates is 
named. The spikes in this one 
were against elephants.’’ 

Tibbits thumbed a spike, 
opined that it was not very 
sharp, but good enough, he 
deemed, for an elephant to 
scratch his back against. But 
were elephants scratchy like 
that? As they were hairless, he 
should have thought, et cetera. 

“This is the last and top- 
most gate,’”? continued the 
doctor. “If we were riding, 
we should have to get off 
here.” Tibbits not asking why, 
his guide told him. ‘“ Only the 
Maharajah rides through it. 
Something to do with a heroic 
action by someone hundreds of 
years ago.”’ 

Tibbits said “ Ha!” with a 
yawn in it. 
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“Just inside the gateway 
you can see the impression of 
many hands in red made on 
the surface of the wall. These 
were the signs-manual of the 
royal widows as they passed 
out to join their lords on the 
funeral pyre —what’s called 
suttee, you know.’’ 

“Devilish small, some of 
’em,’’ said Tibbits. 

‘¢ The women here run smaill,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘ And many 
of these widows were what 
you’d call almost children. Of 
course, suttee’s done away with 
now, though I can remember a 
case. 

‘Set in here is the founda- 
tion stone of the Cloud Palace, 
with a live man put under it 
for luck, when they built the 
place, no one knows when. 
Our records don’t go back more 
than eight hundred and fifty 
years.” 

‘¢ So, here we are at the top,”’ 
said Tibbits with a sigh. 

“Not quite! I can’t let 
you off the Last Hope.”’ 

They passed into the palace, 
threading a maze of passages 
and stairways. 

‘In there,” said the guide, 
‘¢ are the Maharajah’s quarters. 
He’s just taken his little black 
pill and is asleep.” 

‘‘T use cascara myself,” said 
Tibbits. 

‘¢ Oh, it’s not that,” said the 
doctor. “It’s opium. They 
all do it. Quite a good thing 
—in moderation.” 

“Good God!” 
Tibbits. 

“Tl lead here,’? said the 
doctor. ‘ There’s only room 

2D2 


ejaculated 
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for one abreast up this steep 
stairway. Mind your head.” 

They climbed a narrow stone 
stair, in utter darkness. At 
its going-out on to the flat 
palace roof, and barring all 
egress, was @ massive iron 
grating, laid hatchwise, like a 
skylight. An attendant who 
had preceded them replaced it 
after they had passed through 
and stood upon the roof. 

‘ And now,” said the doctor, 
warming to his theme, ‘ sup- 
posing you’d been beaten back 
from all your defences, you’d 
retire to this, your Last Hope, 
clap on the hatch, light a 
furnace upon it, and there 
you’d be, able to laugh at your 
assailants so long as your fuel 
lasted.’’ 

‘“ And what about grub?” 
queried the beefy stranger, now 
rather roused. 

“When that was finished, 
you’d jump over the parapet. 
Come and look over.”’ 

“Not me,” said Tibbits as 
he looked. ‘ And what’s that 
little pond away down there, 
ever so far down ? ”’ 

“Oh, that. It’s not exactly 
a pond. It’s about four acres 
in extent. It’s called ‘Wounded 
Heart’ or ‘ Heart’s Ease,’ ac- 
cording to which of two versions 
of two stories you favour.” 

“ Quite,” said Tibbits, fear- 
ful lest he might have one or 
both versions and delay lunch. 

What he looked seven hun- 
dred feet down on was a little 
lake, intensely blue, close to 
the rock on its south side. 
In its centre a fairy island, and 
on this a little white pearl of 
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a temple, some green lawns, g 
bosomed tamarind tree or two, 
and a garden of orange trees; 
The whole infinitely cool and 
demure under the hot frown 
of that grim and sun-smitten 
rock fortress. Peter Tibbits, 
who was now hungry, could 
not be expected to note such 
details. 

‘A good fellow,’’ said the 
doctor to Mariota later that 
day. ‘An excellent fellow— 
but perhaps “0 

Hereupon the lady broke in— 

‘“*¢ But perhaps’ you could 
see it sticking out over the 
tops of his Wellingtons, if he 
wore ’em. That’s what your 
‘but perhaps’ means, doctor, 
eh ? ” 

“ How 
doctor. 
out?” 

The two questions were an- 
swered by one word— 

“¢ Hair.”’ 

Yes. P. Tibbits was an 
excellent fellow—of the blond 
beast, or as we should now say, 
the Nordic type. His huge legs 
had never crossed a _horse’s 
back, but could run with, or 
kick, an oval ball to exceeding 
good purpose. His father was 
a Nonconformist Welsh min- 
ister. His mother’s maiden 
name had been Skates. And 
that was as far as Peter had 
ever got, or wished to get, in 
the matter of ancestry. 

“ What does it matter?” 
said Peter. ‘‘ We all come from 
Adam, don’t we ? ”’ 

But it mattered a great deal 
in Raitulmir. So Peter de- 





so?’ asked the 
‘* And what’s sticking 


parted after two months, and 
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later became shepherd to a 
Welsh flock himself, and ever 
after enriched his sermons with 
certain rich symbolisms ac- 
quired by him during his stay 
in the Orient. 

Yet in one sense he sized 
up Raitulmir rather well, and 
especially the relationship 
‘%wixt ruler and ruled in that 
backward land. As he got 
into the State carriage drawn 
by four richly caparisoned blood 
camels which were to convey 
him the first ninety miles on 
his way back to South Wales, 
he said with a gush of Tibbitan 
laughter— 

“Say, Doc., if Richard Ceur- 
de-Lion had had subjects like 
these Raitulmir nig-wigs, he’d 
never have been all those years 
in clink—what ! ”’ 

No—not the man for the 
place. Decidedly not. The 
doctor shuddered. Nig-wigs ! 
Why, the poorest Raitulmir 
peasant bore himself like a 
prince and had better manners 
than some. 

Mariota stayed on. Under 
her, Uhde Singh’s education 
lingered on for a while and 
then petered out. His father 
thought that the boy had 
acquired enough of letters. 
There was indeed a formal 
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termination to school life, a 
sort of passing-out examination, 
a really brilliant affair in which 
Uhde Singh was bidden to com- 
pose a letter to his Sovereign 
in England. Might he have 
any help? No. Not even 
Gomez, the bandmaster’s son ? 
Well, yes, young Gomez might 
help, a little. The letter began, 
‘*My dear Malika Mulaz’ma,”’ 
a few remarks on the weather 
followed. The writer ended 
cheerfully in the hope that 
this found Malika Mulaz’ma 
as well as it left Uhde Singh— 
‘in the pink.”’ Gomez had 
evidently assisted. 

Father solemnly scanned the 
letter and said, ‘“‘ Pass hogaya ” 
(passed). The prize-giving im- 
mediately followed, the awards 
being a polo pony, a light hog- 
spear (Bodraj), a saddle (Sow- 
ter), a rifle (Rigby), and a 
lovely little robe of honour 
(local Poole). Mariota kissed 
him and he did not mind, 
although over twelve. Thus 
he passed his final and only 
examination in a perfect blaze 
of glory, top of all his classes, 
and winning all the prizes. He 
was entered to pig next day. 
‘‘ The arrow up to the feather 
in the buffalo ’”’ was now to be 
his workaday text. 


VII. 


Five years passed. The 
Raitulmir Rajah lay dying in 
his great chamber. A guard 
of barons sat about him, silent 
save for hawking; and Sir 
James Braggins, Agent to the 


Governor-General, fluttered his 
hands in the offing and showed 
signs of mental unrest. 

From behind the palace pur- 
dah, that little world as remote 
from official cognisance as the 
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grave, a whisper had gone 
forth. The whisper said that 
on her husband’s death the 
Maharani Miriam intended to 
die also. By implication, though 
not in words, the whisper said 
* Suttee.” It was this that 
had set Sir James a-flutter. 
The barbarous custom of self- 
immolation by widows, despite 
furious opposition by natives 
and not a few Europeans, had 
recently been enacted as crim- 
inal; but suttee was taking 
its time and making rather a 
slow end. It still lurked and 
lingered. In remote holes and 
corners of roadless and change- 
less Raitulmir, it was un- 
officially known to have 
occurred during Sir James’s 
tenure of office. 

Between Sir James and his 
Maharajah there had always 
existed a strong antipathy. 
Sir James had no sympathies 
with the medieval. His lay 
rather in the direction of up- 
lift, hygiene, advance, material 
and social, and in the nice 
recording of such matters in 
lengthy documents. “¢ Our 
friend the Maharajah,” he 
would say, “is a Lion-heart 
with all the Plantagenet urge, 
but without its Palestinian 
outlet.”’ Lion-heart regarded 
Sir James as an old thing, a 
first-class bore, and as rather 
hairy about the heels—which 
he was. Except then by direct 
order or prohibition, Sir James 
had no personal influence over 
this feudatory prince. And 
the whisper aforesaid mani- 
festly called for influence. This 
essential being possessed by 
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the doctor, the doctor wag 
summoned and was begged 
almost tearfully to use it, 
The doctor said, “ There, 
there,” and went to a still 
better person, and that wag 
Mariota. She said, “ Want to 
do it? Of course she doesn’t! 
The idea! What woman would! 
Lots of other people want her 
to, of course, naturally. It’s 
been done for a_ thousand 
yearsormore. Tell old Pompey 
to try putting his little finger 
in the candle flame for a 
moment and see how he 
likes the idea of committing 
suttee. And be sure to tell 
the little Button how calm 
and bright he’ll feel if he 
takes his Seigel regular before 
rest.” 

That night the doctor picked 
his way through the watching 
barons. It struck him that 
ghouls must sit like that. The 
room was cold and _ airless, 
smelling of humanity wrapped 
in quilted garments. He longed 
to clear them out and let the 
sick man die in good air and 
peace. An ill-trimmed oil lamp 
threw dense shadows and added 
a taint to the air. 

Ruttun Singh held out a 
wasted hand, and the doctor, 
sitting by him, held it. They 
were friends of twenty years’ 
standing, and this was the 
parting. Presently the sick 
man whispered, and the doctor 
bent to listen. 

“Tt will be well. I have 
spoken to her. She has given 
me the great oath, ‘ By the 
Sin of the sack of Gawalgarh.’ 
We have no stronger oath. 
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Bend closer. Let the Lady 
Sahiba be with her.”’ 
These last words the doctor 


did not include in _ his 
reassuring report to Sir 
James. 


All was well. The oath, 
with Mariota to back it, held. 
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Ruttun Singh was carried to 
the pyre, and later when the 
Holy River received his ashes, 
they were his alone. 

Little Uhde Singh, still a 
minor, did not yet reign in his 
stead. An uncle was appointed 
regent. 


Vii. 


Racial purity may not be 
achieved without an occasional 
rub. Uhde Singh experienced 
one when he married at the 
age of twenty-one. Raitulmir 
never allows immature wed- 
lock. After the most careful in- 
vestigations by bards, pundits, 
and astrologers, there was found 
a maiden free from the re- 
motest taint of kinship with 
the young Rajah—for this was 
a vital condition of her fitness 
to become his wife. She ob- 
tained pratique, and the mar- 
riage took place. Then some 
marplot, delving deeper into 
the centuries, discovered, an- 
nounced, and proved that bride- 
groom and bride possessed a 
blood-tie eight hundred years 
previously. Enough. Fifty 
years, a hundred, a thousand, 
it was all one in a vital matter 
like this. There must be a 
divorce—and a divorce there 
was. Bride was sent packing, 
and exchanged the Cloud Palace 
for her father’s lonely peel 
tower. More search followed, 
and a flawless bride was ac- 
quired. 

Uhde Singh came to full 
powers of rulership soon after 
his marriage. He was in- 


stalled with all due ceremony, 
and displaced as regent the 
uncle whom he cordially hated 
and had freely suspected of a 
wish to poison him. During 
the regency period the doctor 
had been officially appointed 
as guardian to the lad, and 
Mariota had remained on be- 
cause neither Uhde Singh nor 
his mother would consent to 
her going. 

But when regency and guar- 
dianship ended, it was time to 
drop the pilots. The doctor 
and Mariota went together to 
announce the fact to the young 
ruler. There was a most har- 
rowing scene. Uhde Singh 
treated the matter as one of 
parents leaving their child to 
sink or swim. There were 
claspings of knees, there were 
sobs and bitter tears. But the 
pilots went sorrowfully over 
the side, and the little ship of 
State sailed on her voyage. 
She was not ill-equipped. In 
addition to the _ traditional 
qualities of his race, Uhde 
Singh had acquired one virtue 
not consciously possessed by 
any of his ancestors—a sense 
of duty. Sixteen years pre- 

‘ously his father had caught 
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at the doctor’s words, ‘* Fear 
God, honour the King,” and 
‘Noblesse oblige.’”’ He had said, 
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‘“‘ Teach the boy this.” Mariota 
and the doctor had to the begt 
of their ability taught him. 


Ix. 


Some years have passed, 
Uhde Singh has come to man- 
hood, and the occasion is 
one of the Maharajah’s Christ- 
mas camps. At these camps 
polo, racing, and pig-sticking 
men were wont to gather on in- 
vitations yearly more and more 
sought after. Here all tastes 
were catered for with princely 
hospitality, high-class polo, 
racing, bustard - stalking on 
trained camels, black buck, 
chinkara, and imperial sand- 
grouse shooting, and last but 
not least, the chase of the 
wild boar. It is with this last 
item that we are concerned, 
and with two persons only, 
Smith and Jones. These two 
have just been flagged away 
after a fully accredited boar 
in the open. A rattling fast 
run, a8 runs in the open with 
nothing to stop even the wariest 
horseman are apt to be. Smith 
spears well, but not fatally, 
and the boar throwing himself 
athwart the horse’s forelegs, 
horse, rider, and boar come down 
with a crash, roll over and over 
and come to rest. A chance 
now for Jones ; but Jones pulls 
up and looks on. Smith’s horse 
is first up and wisely removes 
himself from trouble. The boar, 
very sick, but with plenty of 
life still in him and a desire to 
make the most of what’s left, 
next gets to his legs, has a 


look round to see about his 
own rake-in, and soon sees it, 
He perceives Smith, partially 
knocked out, spearless, and 
wondering why his head is go 
unusually far into his hat, 
Obviously a gift for the boar, 
who staggers over the few 
yards intervening to seize it. 
Smith recovers his senses suffi- 
ciently to let his hat be till a 
more convenient occasion, and 
to roll himself, so far as a 
man may, into a ball, and to 
present the least vulnerable 
portion of this to his assailant. 
The latter, not in the least 
particular where he _ whets 
his tushes, whets them good 
and hard in what is offered 
to him. But he is now inter- 
rupted. It is not Jones who 
interrupts. Jones is still re- 
gardant. A stripling, a young 
relative of the Maharajah’s 
who has been carrying a spare 
spear with the line of beaters, 
intervenes. He runs in on the 
boar without hesitation, pricks 
him lightly with the spear 80 
as to draw him away from the 
fallen man and on to himself, 
and then takes the ensuing 
charge. He is a thin wispy 
lad, and in the push-devil-push- 
baker business which follows 
he is borne back like a feather. 
But he retains the length of 
his bending spear-shaft betwixt 
him and the boar. The latter 
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has now shot his bolt. Jones 
awakes from his statuesque 
pose and shoots his bolt, and 
it is his spear that actually 
finishes the boar. People now 
pegin to arrive at the gallop, 
amongst them the very much 
distressed Maharajah and the 
first-aid-bearing camel. The 
wounded man looks perhaps 
more seriously cut about than 
he is. His breeches are in 
ribbons, and their contents 
apparently deeply sliced, and 
blood flows freely. But a 
doctor binds him up, and he 
is borne swiftly campwards. 
When all the hooha is over, 
the Maharajah and his timely 
young relative might have been 
seen in close converse, the 
uncle questioning, the nephew 
answering and pointing. 

Shift we now to another 
scene, the big guest dining-tent 
during the dinner-hour of the 
same day. At one end of the 
long table the mishap just 
related is under discussion. 
Says one, “I hear poor old 
Smithy’s fairly comfortable and 
the doctor quite happy about 
him.” 

“What about t’other fel- 
low ? ”’ asks another. 

No one seems much inter- 
ested in what the other fellow 
did or did not. One says, “ A 
bit slow off the mark, wasn’t 
he?” Another, ‘Good dog 
Ponto a little pig-shy, what!” 
And the conversation shifts to 
other subjects. 

But if Englishmen could re- 
gard slowness and shyness on 
such an occasion as trifles to 
be laughed aside, others could 
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not. The Maharajah could not. 
Lack of physical courage to 
him was an unnatural sin, 
painful to contemplate, alto- 
gether unforgivable and hor- 
rible. From his nephew he 
has learnt the bare facts of 
the mishap. He is quite sure 
of his ground there, and can 
proceed now to causes. To 
ascertain them, he steals into 
Smith’s room, and after some 
conventional openings he comes 
to the point. 

‘¢ With regard to Jones Sahib 
now, he’s quite a chance ac- 
quaintance of mine. We were 
introduced on some racecourse 
down country, and I asked 
him to my Christmas camp. I 
had forgotten his name even 
until to-day’s unfortunate busi- 
ness.”’ The Maharajah’s tone 
sounded apologetic. 

‘Tt’s nothing,’ said Smith. 
‘Don’t worry about it. Till 
be right in no time.”’ 

But the Maharajah fidgeted. 

‘Well, as a matter of fact,’’ 
he rejoined, ‘“ it wasn’t you I 
was thinking of, but the other 
Sahib.”’ 

‘Why, what’s wrong with 
him ? ”? asked Smith. 

‘‘ That’s what I’m trying to 
find out,’ said Uhde Singh. 

“Well,” said Smith, “I 
hardly know the man. I only 
met him two days ago. But 
there seemed nothing wrong 
with him.” 

This seemed to puzzle Uhde 
Singh, who hummed and hawed. 
Smith now in turn wanted to 
know what Uhde Singh was 
after. The latter replied that 
he had hoped that some old 
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quarrel might have accounted 
for it. 


“ Accounted for what? ”’ 
asked Smith. 

‘“‘ For sitting on his horse and 
doing nothing,’ said Uhde 
Singh. 


“ Doing nothing—when ? ” 

“Why, when you were down 
and the pig on top of you.”’ 

“ First time I’ve heard any- 
thing about it,” said Smith. 
“Why, his mare wouldn’t go 
in probably, or he was waiting 
to spear without spearing me 
—or something.”’ 

‘¢ No,” replied the Maharajah. 
‘* No—it wasn’t that.’”’ Then 
in an almost wheedling tone, 
% You’re sure—quite sure—that 
there was nothing between you 
two? No trouble ”’—here he 
lowered his voice and breathed 
out—** between your two zen- 
anas? No little matter of 
izzat, quite private and secret ? 
You know I’d be the last to go 
prying into things like that 
without reason.” 

Smith laughed and repeated 
that Jones and himself had 
never met till two days before. 
Uhde Singh sighed heavily, 
said good-night, and then took 
the extreme step of conveying 
to his guest that his presence 
was no longer welcome. Jones 
had been found guilty of show- 
ing the white feather. The 
camp knew him no more. And 
Britishers are so extremely 
tolerant, or unobservant, that 
no one noticed that good dog 
Ponto was no longer in their 
midst. 

The camp broke up, the 
guests departed. The injured 


Smith lingered a while, but he, 
too (though not his breeches), 
mended and went. 

One guest alone remained, 
@ young Englishman who had 
gone down with enteric and 
was now dangerously ill. In 
those days there were no nurses 
who could be summoned to 
look after stray Britishers who 
fell sick in remote places. There 
was only the doctor, and he did 
all that a doctor might. But 
he and his patient, having 
made a brave fight for it, were 
beaten, chiefly from the lack 
of skilled nursing. Death com- 
ing to a white man in purely 
Indian surroundings, a diffi- 
culty now arose. There were 
none but the very lowest caste 
Untouchables, whose function 
it is to perform the last offices 
for the dead, to perform them 
now. But the Maharajah would 
not permit this in the case of 
his guest. Of the highest caste 
himself, and barred under all 
the inhibitions which accom- 
pany it, he was to show what 
lesser men of lower caste would 
not have dared to do. He and 
two others of near kin to him- 
self quietly entered the death 
chamber, did all that was 
necessary, including the lifting 
of the dead man into his coffin. 
They thus placed the code of 
hospitality above the laws of 
religion. Nor would Uhde 
Singh even then consent to the 
employment of the customary 
carriers-out of the dead. For 
this purpose one of his State 
carriages was ordered; and 
when his English coachman 
refused to drive his fellow- 
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countryman to the grave, the 
Maharajah took the man’s place, 
and these three Raitulmir noble- 
men later stood by the grave, 


x. 


The years passed. Uhde 
Singh had reached early middle 
age, a sturdy weather-beaten 
little man, very bow-legged : 
entirely at home on horseback, 
entirely at sea on foot—an 
execrable walker ; very master- 
ful, very princely. Having a 
great aversion to the written 
word, he never wrote and 
seldom read one. His illiteracy 
was redeemed by his shrewd- 
ness. He could speak English 
of a kind—baby English—but 
forcible and perfectly clear in 
meaning. 

The Raitulmiri polo team, 


going from strength to strength, 
had swept the board in India, 
and was now to show the turf 
grounds of England what a 


fast game meant. But this 
was not the only nor the main 
reason for the Maharajah’s 
setting forth to England. He 
had been summoned as head 
of a loyal feudatory State to 
take part in the rejoicings of 
an Empire over a_ beloved 
monarch’s long reign ; nor was 
he to come as a stranger to 
a far land, for of late years 
his hospitalities had been 
extended to a growing num- 
ber of cold-weather visitors. 
Princes and peers, legislators, 
and people of light and leading 
in the world of politics, society 
or sport had come to view in 
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while the doctor read the ser- 
vice ; and the four then lowered 
the coffin to its last resting- 
place. 


the Raitulmiri mirror the image 
of a medieval and feudal 
England, to breathe an at- 
mosphere free from the taint 
of democracy, and to see a 
people with whom pedigree 
ranked first and the purse 
next to nowhere, where the 
poorest peasant bore himself 
like a prince, and often looked 
like one. 

Accompanying the Maharajah 
to England as guide, philoso- 
pher and friend was one of his 
own choosing, officially deputed 
by the Government of India, 
Major Y. The _ valedictory 
words of the Viceroy in a 
private interview granted to 
this officer best explain his 
functions. 

“Our friend Uhde Singh’s 
going to be the lion of a London 
season. London’s going to eat 
him. It does not always show 
such good taste. Uhde Singh’s 
shrewd enough and long-headed 
enough to do his own dis- 
counting. It’s another kind 
of fellow than the lion-hunter 
proper that you’ve to head 
off—the nobbler. Among nob- 
blers are some _ surprisingly 
high-up people, who have axes 
to grind and ambitions of one 
sort or another to forward, no 
matter on whose back they 
ride to them. Keep your 
lamb from being shorn, or got 











at, or committed. He’s a 
pretty good judge of men 
from what I know of him, 
but he may run away with the 
idea that London’s Camelot, 
less Viviens and Modreds. Put 
him wise. Well, I think that’s 
all. I wish I were coming with 
you.”’ 

The hardest-worked man in 
India turned with a sigh to his 
endless papers, and Major Y. 
prepared to leave. He had got 
to the door when he received 
a final injunction. 

‘Look out particularly for 
Sir Shaun O’ Raffety, the Knight 
of Innesduthy he likes to call 
himself. Others call him the 
Knight of Industry. He’ll be 
waiting on the doorstep of the 
Maharajah’s hotel, boot brushes 
in hand. Be as discreetly rude 
as you can to him. Ride him 
off, but don’t bump him too 
hard. He can bite.” 

The Viceroy was right. Uhde 
Singh was the lion of the 
season: and the young nobles 
he brought with him—horse- 
men riding on horses, all 
goodly young men— had 
some surprising vicissitudes in 
London society. As to the 
lionising, a duke opened the 
proceedings, soon after the 
Maharajah’s arrival, by making 
a call and backing out of 
the room on its conclusion. 
Amongst a multitude of in- 
vitations to every kind of 
function was one: from a 
Cabinet Minister for the Maha- 
rajah, but it did not include 
Major Y. Uhde Singh would 
have none of it. He would 
go with the Major. With- 
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out him he would not go, 
Expostulations were in vain. 
Major Y. had to write and 
explain matters. The omission 
was repaired and all was well. 

The Maharajah, having 
crossed the high seas, was 
going to be no slave to the 
food restrictions of caste. But 
no Hindu, even the most lati- 
tudinarian, cares to eat beef, 
if the fact that it is beef is 
tactlessly thrust upon him, 
A City Livery invited Uhde 
Singh to a banquet, and sent 
with the invitation a menu, 
but not until a jury of Quai- 
Hais and pundits had been 
empanelled to pronounce on 
its freedom from any item 
which might offend the strict- 
est cow- worshipper. Unfor- 
tunately the jury overlooked 
one item, figuring at the bottom 
of many others—to wit, the 
word ‘‘ Café.”” The Maharajah 
placed a questioning finger on 
this word. ‘‘ Please explaining, 
Sahib.’’? He was easily assured 
that it was not calf. 

But all these functions were 
to Uhde Singh as nothing. 
They were important (and 
irksome) solely as interruptions 
to happy afternoons at Hur- 
lingham. But social calls and 
polo came nowhere until his 
beloved tutoress of twenty-five 
years before had been found 
and contact made with her. 
His first request on landing 
was, ‘* Where is my lady 
Sahiba?’ and he continued 
uttering it till she was found. 
Those were not the days of 
wireless 8.0.8. messages. But 
all the resources in hue and 
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cry that the Yard and the 
Press possessed having been 
employed, Miss Mariota Craw- 
furd was at length discovered 
in London N.W. 10. This 
joyful news was received by 
her old pupil at 9.30 A.M., and 
he at once abandoned three 
forenoon engagements, and a 
fast game at Hurlingham that 
afternoon, and set off in search 
of his beloved. He went alone, 
the occasion being too sacred 
for a companion, and too 
likely on the pupil’s part to 
be highly emotional. More- 
over, he had a child-like 
faith in the London policeman 
in getting him anywhere. He 
returned late in the afternoon 
very silent. It was seen that 
his handkerchief was in a 
tight ball and that it looked 
very wet, a sure sign that his 
simple heart had been stirred 
to tearful depths. He cut 
his evening engagements to 
discuss with Major Y. some 
scheme for the betterment of 
this well-loved lady which 
would be acceptable to her. 
It appeared that she, now in 
her sixties, and a very earnest 
church worker, had refused 
definitely Uhde Singh’s offers 
to establish her in a good 
grass country, with stable 
sufficient for six days a week. 
Ranking very nearly equal with 
Miss Crawfurd in the Maha- 
rajah’s affection and esteem 
was the doctor, earlier men- 
tioned in this record, now long 
since retired. But he was 
much more easily found. An 
old gentleman in a white beard 
and having all the appearance 
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of holding high rank in the 
Salvation Army, happened to 
be coming up the stairs at 
the hotel as Uhde Singh was 
going down them. They met 
on a landing. With a cry 
of joy the Maharajah fell on 
his knees, while he embraced 
those of the visitor. The 
rope of pearls which the season’s 
lion (being en grande tenue for 
some State occasion) was wear- 
ing and the buttons of the 
old gentleman’s boots clicked 
and clicked again. But what 
did pearls or buttons matter 
when this loyal heart met 
again the man who had taught 
him, as he always asseverated 
and still maintained, to speak 
the truth ? 

The nobbler king was soon 
in evidence. A magnificent 
figure of a man, this full- 
bearded Knight of Innesduthy, 
speaking the King’s English 
well, but with a mellifluous 
flavouring of the Erse of his 
native bog. In looks and 
address altogether attractive. 
Every prospect of the man 
pleased, be the rest what it 
might. Offers in person or 
by letter began to come in 
from him. Couched behind 
Royalty came the first. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales would be gratified if 
His Highness of Raitulmir 
would ride one of Sir Shaun’s 
horses in the State procession. 
Very many thanks, but H.H. 
was being mounted by one 
of the regiments of Household 
Cavalry. Next, the Knight 
of Innesduthy would be pleased 
if H.H. would use the Knight’s 
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saddlery. Many thanks, but 
H.H. had brought his own 
saddlery. Next, the Knight 
would be happy to use his 
influence to procure H.H. an 
invitation to Sandringham. 
Thanks, but the owner of 
Sandringham had anticipated 
the Knight’s kind offer. There 
were other offers. They were 
all turned down. Then there 
was a pause. But the O’Raffety 
udder was not yet dry. 
A last drop of lacteal kind- 
ness squeezed its way out. 
For Shaun would once again 
use his influence with the 
Government, this time to pro- 
cure an extra gun to H.H.’s 
salute. The reply was 
courteous but curt. No word 
of thanks accompanied it. The 
Maharajah was content to 
leave the matter of salutes 
to the proper authority, the 
Government of India. 

The Knight was yet, to 
alter the metaphor, to shoot 
a last bolt, rather a poisoned 
one, and this time at Major 
Y., who had had the answering 
of all these offers. A letter, 
blazoned with all the O’Raffety 
achievements and quarterings, 
was received by Major Y. 
and conveyed a request to 
him to present himself at the 
Knight’s residence at the hour 
of midnight on a named date. 
There was one quite trivial 
mistake in spelling, several 
thumb marks, and the grammar 
halted a little. Major Y., being 
an obliging man and also a 
curious one, answered that he 
would attend. The summons 
was an unusual one and the 
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hour something out of the 
common. But it was to be 
assumed that the Knight's 
duties about the Court kept 
him there till late, and that 
nobbling had to be done out 
of hours. 

The Major, to his surprise, 
was shown up to a bedroom. 
The Knight lay in bed, dis- 
playing a rather soiled night- 
shirt. With him were madame 
and a leonine daughter. The 
bows given to the visitor were 
slight and austere. The Knight 
merely frowned from his 
pillows. Ahab must have 
looked huffy like this over 
that vineyard business, thought 
the Major, and here, too, was 
Jezebel to deal with obdurate 
people like himself. 

‘¢ You asked me to come and 
see you, Sir Shaun.” This 
was said in order to break the 
chilly silence that reigned. 

A slight dipping of the 
knightly beard farther into 
the blankets signified agreement 
with the self-evident, and a 
little later Sir Shaun broke 
the silence by asking his visitor 
whether he was aware that 
the Honours List was in 
preparation. Major Y., much 
puzzled at this opening, felt 
it safe to reply, ‘‘ Indeed.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” said the Knight. “I 
have much to do with the 
names included in it. I thought 
it might interest ye.”’ 

‘¢ Not very much,’’ answered 
the Major. 

The Knight stared stonily. 

“Your name won’t figure 
in it.’ 

“Figure in what?’ asked 
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the Major, whose mind had 
wandered off to the matter 
of the Maharajah’s sprained 
ankle and the Investiture next 
day. 

“In the List,’ 
Knight. 

‘Qh yes,’’ replied the Major. 
“T mean, oh no—of course 
it won’t—why should it? Is 
that all, Sir Shaun ? ”’ 

“That is all.’ 

The beard again dipped. 
The ladies bent slightly at 
the waist. The Major thought 
he had better bow too. He 
did so and stood his ground. 
Seeing that the visitor would 
not go without being shown 
out, the Knight said— 

“‘ Touch the bell, Hermione.”’ 

She touched. A _ flunkey 
appeared and the interview 
ended. 

Uhde 


said the 


Singh had indeed 


sprained his ankle that after- 


noon. He was to receive the 
Order of Knighthood next day, 
and the question was, could 
he come up to the scratch ? 
He saw to it that he would. 
At 4 P.M. he had been badly 
fouled in a fast game, had 
taken a considerable toss, and 
sprained his ankle. He climbed 
straight back on to his pony, 
galloped off the ground, re- 
fusing all advice to have his 
boot taken off, and in half 
an hour was at his hotel. 
There the boot on the damaged 
limb was cut off, and the foot 
at once forced into the full- 
dress boot for next day. No 
amount of French chalk could 
make that anything but an 
agonising business. But it was 
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done, and suffering torment 
from an ankle that wanted 
to swell and could not, its 
owner remained thus all night 
and till it was time to start 
for the Palace. He had never 
been anything of a walker at 
the best of times, and in addi- 
tion had a permanent limp 
from a former fracture, so 
perhaps the extra limp was 
the less noticeable. He got 
through the function somehow, 
received the accolade, nearly 
fainted when it was over, and 
had the boot cut off as soon 
as he was back at his hotel. 
To Sandringham, the most 
hospitable and the homeliest 
home in the British Isles, the 
Maharajah and Major Y. went. 
The Prince of Wales proved 
himself throughout the visit 
to be the prince of good hosts, 
and the Princess an entirely 
charming hostess. In the 
billiard-room one night after 
dinner His Royal Highness 
took Major Y. aside and 
questioned him most closely 
about the arrangements of all 
sorts made for Uhde Singh 
during his stay in England. 
After being assured that every- 
thing had been perfectly 
satisfactory, he again asked 
whether any point remained, 
however small, which he could 
set right. Major Y. then 
replied that there was one 
small, but in Indian eyes, 
rather important matter which 
perhaps the Prince could 
rectify. In the marshalling 
of distinguished visitors for 
the great State procession 
through London, which was 
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taking place in a few days, 
the Maharajah had been billed 
to ride as one of a section 
with three Indian nobles who 
were considerably beneath him 
in the well recognised order 
of precedence for ceremonial 
occasions: the three of in- 


ferior rank should correctly 


ride behind and not with the 


Maharajah. The Prince wag 
a master of punctilio and im- 
mediately grasped the signi- 
ficance of the blunder. Word 
was passed. Uhde Singh, a 
gallant figure in white and 
pale blue, rode at the head 
of his section through the 
thronged and cheering London 
streets. 


xi. 


In the final of a great 
tournament at Hurlingham two 
famous polo teams met, and 
all the fashionable world was 
present. The cup was to be 
presented by the greatest ex- 
ponent of the game at the 
time, and probably the most 
popular of the guests assembled 
for the Queen’s Jubilee—to 
wit, Maharajah Uhde Singh. 

The game throughout was 
fierce, even, and very foul. 
At its conclusion, the little 
bow-legged man, perfectly at 
his ease, stood forth, straddling 


his legs and grasping the cup 
in both hands. There was a 
brief pause while he surveyed 
the winners, and then in three 
halting sentences, never before 
or after equalled for that brevity 
which is the soul of wit, and 
for the avoidance of outward 
flourishes, he spoke. 

“J thinking ”’ (a long pause) 
—* very bad pono” (another 
pause)— ‘but very good 
bumping.” 

The windows of Fulham 
shook with rapturous applause 
and laughter. 


xii. 


Before returning to India, 
Uhde Singh was received by 
the Queen in private audience. 
His affection and reverence for 
this great lady had something 
in it of a child’s simple whole- 
heartedness, but something 
more of the “ Idylls of the 
King ” when knights of great 
and clean heart, their lives 
devoted to the service of 
one lady, roved the trackless 
realms of Lyonesse, redressing 


wrongs and succouring the 
weak. 

Ah, if Queen Victoria sent 
but a whisper overseas for 
aid, with what joy would her 
lately created Sir Galahad 
gird on sword, couch lance, 
and prove himself good at 
need! It was with some such 
feelings that the Maharajah 
entered the presence of his 
Lady. He was rather highly 
keyed up, and during the 
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interview there were some taut 


moments. Twice during its 
course, that tightly balled 
handkerchief was in evidence. 
He approached with eyes cast 
down, stood, drew the scab- 
parded sword from its frog, 
laid it on the ground, then 
sank to his knees and slowly 
bowed himself till forehead 
met scabbard. In this posture, 
head @ terre, stern en Vair, 
he remained. This was a 
simple action arising from the 


depths of a simple heart. 
It was no. studied _ effort 
towards ostentation or the 
picturesque. 


“Tell him to get up! Tell 
him to get up!” said Her 
Majesty. 

But there her prostrate 
subject remained, his ear being 
close to the ground, and the 
whispered injunctions failing 
to reach it. But at last he 
stood, and never at a loss to 
do the right thing, fell at once 
into the rédle of the bluff 
courtier. The Queen inquired 
after his health. 

“ Tt has been but indifferent,”’ 
replied the Maharajah, charging 
his tone with the deepest 
melancholy. 

His questioner regretting this, 
asked the cause. Meeting ques- 
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tion with question in Oriental 
fashion, he replied— 

“How can I enjoy health 
save when in my Sovereign’s 
presence ? ” 

The conversation passed to 
other subjects. A reference 
was made to the late and 
much lamented Prince Albert 
Victor. On this the handker- 
chief appeared. The Prince 
had once been the Maharajah’s 
guest, and had entirely filled 
his host’s ideal of what a 
prince should be, _ gentle, 
modest, courtly, and fearless. 
The Maharajah had put him 
to the test as regards the 
last-named quality and found 
his Prince to be a _ thruster 
after pig. At this stage of 
the interview, emotions were 
very near the surface, but 
never quite bubbled over. 

Her Majesty signified that 
the interview was at an 
end. The Maharajah remained 
motionless, gazing at his feet. 
He was gently removed, in 
the heaving stage, and had 
scarcely left the Presence when 
sobs broke out. 

‘“ And why are you crying, 
Maharajah Sahib ? ” 

“To think that she is so 
old and that I may never 
look upon that face again!” 


XII. 


The Maharajah was back in 
India, and as middle-age ap- 
proached, began to be haunted 
by the fear that he might die 
in his bed and not, as most 
of his ancestry had done, in 





his boots. Some hopes were 
raised in his breast by unrest 
on the never very restful North- 
West frontier. This grew and 
spread until the whole frontier 
was ablaze, and the great- 
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est expeditionary force ever 
mobilised in India proceeded 
to stamp it out. Uhde Singh 
offered both himself and his 
regiment of Lancers to the 
Government. The regiment 
was refused, for the terrain 
of the operations was not 
suitable to the Mounted Arm. 
But Uhde Singh was appointed 
to the personal staff of the 
Commander of the Force. 
Divested of his native dress 
and rigged out in full Field 
Service kit, Sam Browne belt, 
solar topi, and the rest, and 
accompanied by one henchman 
as orderly, he started for the 
front. An individual, and not 
a@ very conspicuous one, passing 
up the lines of communica- 
tion to join the spear-head 
end of them has a fairly easy 
passage to rail-head, but there- 
after can only get forward 
along roads and tracks con- 
gested with men, animals, and 
material, by determination, 
scrounge, and bounce. Uhde 
Singh used all three, hooking 
on to an escort here, demanding 
safe lodging for the night at 
some lonely post there, wheed- 
ling transport out of harassed 
8. and T. officers, begging 
rations from wherever he could 
get them. And in due course 
he won his way through the 
Passes and arrived at the spear- 
head which lay 7000 feet above 
sea-level, sprawled in picquets 
and perimeter camps over a 
wide area, with masses of 
transport in its midst, and 
connected with its supplies in 
India by twenty miles of pack- 
animals strung out along a 
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single mountain path. But 
he did not worry himself 
about these matters, or where 
lay the MHeadquarter Staff 
to which he belonged. fe 
had arrived, and found him. 
self occasionally under fire by 
day, and a great deal more 
often by night, and was con- 
tent. He attached himself to 
a Gurkha battalion and drew 
rations and company from this 
friendly source, accompanying 
it joyfully on all its outgoings, 
whether to picquet heights, 
bring in supplies, or burn the 
villages where these were found. 
As all these outgoings from 
camp necessitated rearguard 
actions on returning to it, 
Uhde Singh was perfectly 
happy and no longer suffered 
at nights from bad dreams 
of dying in bed. 

And then after a week of 
this the General said to an 
A.D.C.— 

‘““'What’s become of that 
orderly officer of mine, Uhde 
Singh? He should have joined 
by now. Go and find him.” 

The A.D.C. left the tent, 
which, being the General’s, was 
well walled up, against the 
growing nuisance of snipers’ 
bullets, with bales of com- 
pressed forage. Lesser men 
dug grave-shaped holes and 
went to bed in them. It 
was sitting at the edge of 
one such grave that the A.D.C. 
discovered Uhde Singh cheer- 
fully eating biscuit and digging 
something out of a familiar- 
looking tin with a jack-knife. 

“T found the old chap, 
sir,’’ he reported on his return 
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to his chief, ‘‘ sitting on the 
edge of his grave supping off 
what I’ll swear was bully beef. 
He was wearing an enormous 
topi, and looking just like an 
engine-driver, and his orderly 
like the driver’s mate. I told 
him not to worry about coming 
along tonight. He'll join us 
tomorrow. And _ by-the-bye, 
I asked him why he had his 
am in a sling. He was 
rather reticent about it. He 
was in a mortal funk of being 
made to go sick or sent back. 
I got it out of him at last. 
He was hit last night. I 
don’t think it’s anything 
serious; and he kept saying, 
‘Not telling anyone please.’ 
I'll put our doctor on to him 
tomorrow.”’ 

The Force, having penetrated 
into the heart of tribal terri- 
tory, remained there for some 
weeks to throw its weight 
about and impress on the in- 
habitants that their boast as 
possessors of a country never 
looked into, much less trodden 
by the white man, was in 
future to be a vain one. 
Having done this, it shook 
itself free of as much of its 
impedimenta as it could and 
prepared to plunge into the 
dark gorges that led down 
to India. But leaving a 
country meant turning the back 
on it, and harassing backs 
was what the tribesmen loved 
best. Moreover, it was now 
winter. Snow lay on all the 
heights, a sleety rain filled 
the valleys. It beat on the 
long strung-out column that 
snaked its slow way among 
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precipices, along the constantly 
crossed torrent bed _ that 
afforded the only route. The 
days were now days of never- 
ceasing rear and flank-guard 
actions ; the nights of cheerless 
bivouacs or shivering pro- 
tective duties on wind and 
bullet-swept heights. 

This was the life for Uhde 
Singh. His bandy legs began 
to develop the nimbleness of 
a goat as he went about his 
duties of message-bearing ; and 
the more he was under fire 
the better he liked it. 

On the last march but one, 
of the seven which would see 
the force debouch on to the 
plains of India, he was sent 
late in the afternoon with an 
order to the rear-guard Com- 
mander. Darkness was already 
falling as he delivered his 
message. It was too late to 
return. He was ordered to 
remain. Further movement by 
night for the rear-guard or 
anyone else was impossible. 
It had been a day of bitter 
weather and of attacks that 
had been pressed closer as 
darkness came on. The rear- 
guard Commander, abandon- 
ing hopes of rejoining the 
main body, threw his force 
into a village, that is, a group 
of gaunt towers and the hovels 
that clustered about them, and 
prepared to hold on for the 
night. He knew, as did the 
enemy, that he could look for 
no help from the main body, 
now in bivouac, during the 
night. His men were tired, 
wet, cold, and hungry, but 
the position of this, as of all 








villages in that land of cease- 
less bloodshed, was a strong 
one, and the little force holding 
it was safe enough. 

Uhde Singh, as not one of 
the garrison, was told to keep 
out of harm’s and everybody 
else’s way. Scrounging round 
to see what he might find in 
the way of shelter or food, 
he stood at the foot of one 
of the towers and gazed up at 
the entrance to it, twelve feet 
above ground-level and only 
to be reached by ladder or 
rope. Here, thought the old 
soldier, is at least shelter. 
Groping about he came on 
a ladder, obtained entry, and 
found both shelter and food 
and a rope for ready egress. 
There is no mistaking the 
presence of pigeons when they 
are going to roost; and Uhde 
Singh, attracted by cooing 
sounds, mounted from storey 
to storey by rungs let into an 
angle of the walls of each 
darksome chamber, was soon 
into the pigeon loft and wrung 
the necks of its inhabitants. 
One bird he kept for himself, 
the remainder he shared out. 

Utter darkness fell. The 
whitened peaks above them 
loomed less and less and died 
out. From the stream bed a 
hundred feet below the village 
came the hoarse voice of waters. 
A cutting wind, sleet-laden, 
whistled down the gorge. The 
garrison, wet to the waist, 
tightened its belt, cocked its 
ears and its pieces, and settled 
down to one of the less pleasing 
aspects of a soldier’s life. 

With darkness, these bitter 
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and hardy hillmen, seldom 
visible even by day save for 
the brief flutter of a grey 
rag, closed in and the sniping 
increased. Shouting of abuse 
and some stone-throwing were 
added. The village wag 
situated on a raghza or shelf 
on the hillside, and about a 
hundred feet above the torrent 
bed. A useful mud-wall en- 
closed the whole group of 
buildings, towers and all. On 
one side the ground rose in a 
jumble of rocks, and from this 
side came all the firing and 
shouting. On the other side 
the ground fell steep, and 
mostly dead, to the stream 
bed. It was on this side of 
the village that Uhde Singh’s 
tower stood, its single door- 
way facing the encircling wall, 
its square machicolated top 
garnished at irregular intervals 
with boulders of about the 
size of a man’s head, and 
intended to be taken for heads. 
Uhde Singh, as he sat in the 
doorway, could hear the shout- 
ing and the firing behind his 
back, on the other side of the 
village. Dimly he could dis- 
cern the encircling mud-wall a 
few yards to his front. 
Towards midnight there was 
a lull in the firing, which then 
recommenced with renewed 
vigour.. It all came from the 
other side of the village. It 
was at that moment that he 
bethought him of a ration 
biscuit in his haversack, with 
which to supplement the meal 
of half-cooked pigeon that had 
now begun to die within him. 
He began to munch it, and 
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then suddenly ceased. His 
ears had caught a sound which 
was neither of the firing or 
shouting behind him, nor of 
the torrent in front and below 
him. A distinct sound, that 
came once and was not re- 
peated, the sound that is made 
when some fool drops a rifle 
amongst stones. It seemed to 
come from without the wall 
at which he stared. He 
resumed his crunching. Others 
among the guards distributed 
inside the wall must have 
heard it, and there was no 
occasion to slide down from 
his perch and report it. And 
yet—so his thoughts ran— 
under the feint of the noise 
and shouting as of men 
heartening themselves for an 
assault on one side of the 
village and from above it, 
might not the real attack be 
coming from the other side 
and from below, up the dead 
ground and covered by the 
noise of the torrent ? 

But even while this listener 
pondered the matter, certain 
that he could hear and see any- 
thing that happened, stealthy 
mattocks in hands perfect by 
practice at this sort of work, 
were swiftly and deftly busy 
at the foot of and outside 
the wall at which the watcher 
stared. Nor did he perceive 
the gleam of iron as the first 
mattock broke silently through, 
nor hear the tiny fall of 
sun-baked earth that accom- 
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panied it or yet the swift 
enlarging of the hole. Neither 
did he see the first shadow 
slide through the narrow en- 
trance, or the second which 
followed. But when the third 
man, in the act of joining 
the first two, made some slight 
sound or sharp unguarded 
movement, it caught the 
listener’s senses and brought 
from him in one wild yell 
(the first words that came to 
him), ‘‘Guarrd turrn out!” 
At the same time he fired one 
shot from his revolver into 
the brown of the shadows ; 
then the rope rushed through 
his hands and he dropped 
to the ground. But he hit 
this too hard and pecked. 
Before he could recover, he 
was dead. Three figures had 
closed on him without a sound. 
They were men who never 
bungled their knife-work in 
the dark. They had practised 
it too often. But almost on 
the moment a _ cluster of 
bayonets, doubling round the 
tower to the cry and single 
shot of the dead man, were 
upon them. Bayonet rattled 
on rib and breast-bone. The 
attack was nipped in the bud. 
Silently the grass-sandalled feet, 
gathered ready for it without 
the wall, passed away down 
to the torrent bed and were 
swallowed by the night. But 
the Knight of the Cloud Palace 
slept, and dreamed no longer 
that he would die in his bed. 
















side of the boat, sir ! ” 

The order was an unusually 
detailed one, the reason being 
that it was addressed to one of 
sixty newly joined cadets who 
were being towed up the River 
Dart in a couple of Service 
cutters. The complement of 
one cutter clasped its shiny 
Gieve handbags convulsively, 
and those on the inside turned 
and glared self-righteously at 
those on the outside. 

A smallish, stocky cadet, 
who had been compelled by 
weight of numbers to steady 
himself by a hand on: the 
gunwale, heard the order, but 
it was the sight of the other 
cutter swinging towards him 
that set working his untrained 
reflexes. He whipped his 
fingers clear and watched, 
fascinated, the inch-thick elm 
of the wash strakes bend in- 
wards as the two heavily 
loaded cutters swung slowly 
together. The timbers, before 
they drew apart, ground gently 
at the point where his hand 
had rested. 

Cadet Charles Ogilvie Dove- 
ton, his hand now safely in the 
pocket of his British Warm, 
reflected that it was lucky he 
had seen what was happening. 
Some part of him also noted 
(a) that the order had been to 
his address, (b) that it was 
given for a reason, and (c) that 
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‘‘ KEEP your fingers off the 


it would have been to his ad. 
vantage to obey it at once, 
The two Chief Petty Officers 
steering the cutters—you can 
steer a cutter towing behind a 
steamboat in calm water to a 
fraction of an inch—met each 
other’s glance for a moment, 
and two eyelids flickered to- 
gether. It was a not in- 
frequent first lesson ! 

The River Dart’s tree-clad 
banks were slipping past at 
a good ten knots, and the 
G.W.R. stage below the houses 
of Kingsweir was dwindling 
down-stream at the end of a 
straight white wake. The little 
town of Dartmouth, set in the 
hollow opposite Kingsweir like a 
hamlet on a Norwegian fjord, 
was already hidden by a 
shoulder of hill. Between the 
cutters roared the water from 
the big screw of the Admiralty 
harbour tug that was towing 
them. Ahead, past the squat 
little steamer’s wheel-box, there 
loomed faintly through the 
mist the wide mass of the 
Royal Naval College, set high 
above trees like Camelot in a 
Doré picture. The cortege was 
crossing the river on a two- 
mile slant up-stream, and very 
soon drew in under the matted 
green slope of the farther 
bank. 

A cluster of galvanised roofs 
showed at the water’s edge. 
Then a yellow-painted bathing 
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stage. Tearing past the bathing 
stage, the steamer swung in a 
wide circle; her telegraph 
dinged four times, then once, 
and Cadet Doveton watched 
the opposite gunwale of the 
cutter come to rest against the 
fenders as lightly as a drifted 
leaf. 

A moment before, his at- 
tention had been attracted by 
a tall old man, who stood on 
the steps waiting to make fast 
the line which the coxswain 
would heave to him. The 
man’s face, round but hollow- 
cheeked, was clean-shaven ; his 
mouth, above a determined 
chin, was long and earnest ; 
and beneath craggy white brows 
his eyes looked down on the 
approaching cutters with a 
curious mixture of tenderness 
and intensity. Doveton caught 
a hint of a Devon accent as the 
old man shouted, ** All faast ! ”’ 
and then he found himself 
scrambling out of the boat on 
to dark planking. 

He went up a ladder and 
crossed a gangway on to a 
little stone jetty, where stood 
@ crane, some wooden sheds, 
and a string of cutters and 
whalers on their winter blocks, 
covered with tarpaulins. To 
his left there was a little beach, 
and there, slung beneath an 
iron roof, he glimpsed the 
sterns of innumerable dinghies. 
For the first time he sniffed the 
aromatic mixture of tar, paint, 
wood shavings and seaweed 
that he was to remember for 
the rest of his life. 

A lean person in cadet’s 
uniform, who bore a triangular 
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badge on his right cuff, was 
arranging the mob of new 
arrivals in two ranks, super- 
vised by a Lieutenant. They 
milled uneasily, their excite- 
ment tempered a little by awe 
of the two authoritative figures. 
The last arrivals clattered up 
from the gangway and joined 
the end of the line, and then 
for the first time the new St 
Vincent term stood silent in 
this new keen world, awaiting 
orders. 

The slim Lieutenant walked 
up and down, his hands clasped 
behind his back, looking in- 
tently at the faces of his new 
term. His bat ears and pleasant, 
embarrassed expression were 
backed up by the quiet steadi- 
ness of his gaze. The Cadet 
Captain—he of the triangular 
cuff-badge—spoke up : 

“ Listen a minute! You’ll 
carry on in your own time up 
to your dormitory for medical 
inspection. When you get there, 
strip your clothes off and stand 
by your chests. Don’t start 
unpacking until the Medical 
Officer has been round.” 

He saluted to the Lieutenant, 
who returned the salute and 
nodded. 

‘* Carry on, Jarvis. 
ville back yet ? ”’ 

“Coming back this evening, 
sir, I believe.” 

“ All right. 
up.” 

Jarvis turned to the St 
Vincents. 

‘* Carry on in your own time 
after me !”’ 

He led off towards some 
stone steps, and the St Vincents 
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straggled after. Steps, steps, 
and more steps zigzagged be- 
tween dripping evergreens up 
the interminable hill. The pace 
was strong, and the St Vincent 
term soon gasped and perspired. 
Cadet Doveton struggled man- 
fully in the van. Up and up. 
A marble obelisk beneath a 
rhododendron bush bearing a 
date and the legend “ Jim— 
First of the Pack ” caught his 
eye cheerily—the grave of a 
beagle who had obviously been 
appreciated. An arm beside 
him reached the heavy bag 
out of his hand, and someone 
said pleasantly— 

“ Bit of a grind, isn’t it!” 

He was aghast to see that 
the sleeve bore a triangular 
gold badge. He looked up and 
said breathlessly — 

“T say, thanks awfully, sir. 
But really, I can manage! ” 

The tanned face smiled down 
at him. 

“ That’s all right! Wait till 
you get some of that suet off 
you!” 

The small cadet flushed an 
even deeper red than his ex- 
ertions had given him and 
swallowed the remark with a 
laugh. He rather prided him- 
self on his condition ; but this 
deity was being extraordinarily 
kind, and he supposed he had a 
right to make remarks like that. 

‘“What’s that place we 
landed at, sir?” he asked, 
partly from curiosity, and 
partly because he felt some- 
thing was expected of him. 

“That’s Sandquay,’ the 
Cadet Captain replied, ‘* where 
the boats are kept. You'll be 


rowing and sailing there next 
term—perhaps at the end of 
this, if the weather’s decent, 
..- Lord, the beginning of term 
gives me a pain,’ he added 
surprisingly. ‘* Always this 
mournful mist ! ” 

Rowing and sailing sounded 
good. Had Jarvis been gifted 
with prophecy, he might have 
added ‘ferreting,’ but it is 
doubtful whether Cadet Dove- 
ton would have believed him 
at this stage. 

They came to a more level 
space beside a stone building, 
which Jarvis said were the 
racquet courts. But the 
thoughts of the small cadet 
were on another tack. 

“ Sir, who was that old man 
who—er—made us ‘ all fast’? ” 
he inquired, hastily remember- 
ing the phrase which he had 
overheard. 

Jarvis smiled faintly. ‘ You 
mean, on the bathing stage? 
That was C.P.0. Holmes, who 
looks after the Blue Boats. 
You'll like him. Good man, 
Holmes ”’—this last with the 
air of one to whom the character 
of a Chief Petty Officer of 
forty years’ service is a8 an 
open book. 

‘“¢ Here’s your bag,”’ he added. 
“‘ T’ve got to push on now.” 

“ Thanks awfully, sir!” 

“ You don’t call Cadet Cap- 
tains ‘sir’!’ smiled the re- 
treating figure. 

The steps ended in a gravel 
path which ran up to one wing 
of the College. A door re- 
ceived them. They climbed 
more steps, of oiled oak this 
time, where their footsteps 
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echoed from the ceilings; and 
finally another door, glass- 
fronted, passed them into a 
long, white-painted dormitory. 
Two rows of sea-chests, ranged 
opposite each other, with beds 
pehind them, left a passage 
down the middle of the room. 
The owners’ names were printed 
on cards framed to the fronts 
of them: ‘ Alcock,’ ‘ Aston,’ 
‘ Attwood,’ ‘ Beal,’ ‘ Cranley,’ 
‘Dalbridge,’ ‘ Davis,’ ‘ Deane- 
Bennett,’ ‘ Deloraine, A. G. T.,’ 
‘Doveton, C.O.’?... 

He dumped his bag on the 
bed which he presumed was 
his, gazed round doubtfully for 
a moment, and then joined in 


II. 


It is not known who first 
hailed Cadet Charles Ogilvie 
Doveton shortly and sweetly as 
‘Cod’! Probably it was not 
Andy Deloraine; for friends, 
while accepting each other’s 
sobriquets, are not usually 
the inventors of them. Nor 
did it arise from Cadet Dove- 
ton’s propensity for fishing, 
though in the following term it 
became a bon mot for the dry 
bobs. The genius was most 
likely that fly half (later inter- 
national) who, when Doveton got 
the ball out of the scrum from 
Andy’s heels, would indulge 
after the manner of young and 
keen Rugger players in loud 
cries of “With you, Cod!” 
realising that the arrangement 
of Doveton’s initials was a 
gift of Fate too choice to be 
ignored. 
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the rustle of discarding uni- 
forms. In the daze of this new, 
echoing world a voice he recog- 
nised spoke a wan welcome 
from the next narrow space 
on the other side of his bed. 

‘* Hullo! We’ve arrived!” 

He looked up and saw the 
freckled face of a cadet he had 
met on the train, a cadet who 
hailed from the North Country, 
and had discoursed eagerly on 
the subjects nearest his heart 
—namely, boats and fishing— 
and knew for the first time, 
from the card on the adjoining 
chest, that the name of this 
promising person was A. G. T. 
Deloraine. 


Rugger was played in both 
Christmas and Easter terms at 
Dartmouth. In the Easter 
term the second choice was 
hockey, but Cod and Andy 
both stuck to Rugger, Cod as 
scrum-half and Andy, with his 
longer build, playing forward. 
They enjoyed it, except for the 
mile-long tramp up Norton 
Hill to the Junior College 
grounds which was the lot of 
the junior five terms. 

But as the moil and fog of 
the Easter term wore on, their 
thoughts turned pretty fre- 
quently to the little green-girt 
landing down by the river, 
which Jarvis had called Sand- 
quay. Sandquay, as its name 
implies, is the quay at which 
sand was unloaded for the 
building of the College. But 
such dry bones of history did 











not interest Cadets Doveton 
and Deloraine. To them it 
meant boating and possibly 
fishing. There were rumours 
that the river would be open 
at the end of term, and con- 
ceivably by then the sun would 
shine and life in general wear 
a pleasanter aspect. Sandquay 
promised well. 

A cadet is apt to find his 
first term at Dartmouth rather 
a strain. It is a period of 
adaptation to new conditions 
—a period burdened pointedly 
with the knowledge that until 
such conditions become an in- 
tegral part of him his name is 
Mud. His day begins in icy 
darkness, at 7 A.M. As the 
great clock in the tower sounds 
the hour’s first stroke, a bugle 
blows with a sort of prolonged 
heartiness. The term Chief 
Petty Officer opens the dormi- 
tory door, switches on the 
lights, and thumps on a chest, 
erying ‘‘ Turn out ! ’—adding, 
if he is a humorist, some such 
remark as ‘‘Sun’s a-scorching 
your eyes out! ’’—and within 
ten minutes the first actions of 
the day, a prayer, a wash, a 
cold plunge, and the donning 
of uniform, are required to be 
complete. 

From that moment until 
‘lights out’ at 9.30 p.m. Time 
to the first-termer becomes a 
relentless monster, hounding 
him from A. to B. He learns 
that cadets of all except the 
senior term must move at the 
double between their studies 
and past senior gunrooms. 
By immemorial custom, too, he 
doubles into his messroom. 
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Mostly at other times of day 
he finds himself moving at the 
double, because if he did not 
he would be late. Everyone 
he sees outside his own term ig 
his senior (such seniority vary- 
ing, a8 a rule, with the tarnish 
on the wearer’s cap-badge), and 
therefore a potential menage, 
He is told that he must not 
turn the collar of his British 
Warm up, nor that of his 
mackintosh down, nor put his 
hands in his pockets; for to 
do these things would be ‘ guff’ 
—that is to say, a breach of 
the senior term’s prerogative, 
and worth six of the Chief 
Cadet Captain’s best. ‘ Guff’ 
exists for the purpose of giving 
the young entry a sense of 
proportion, which it does very 
effectively. Hardest of all, he 
learns to live cheerfully, with- 
out privacy, in the constant 
company of the sixty or so 
cadets of his own term. 

The first-termer is still a 
child, but like a child he is 
nursed. His Term Officer, the 
Doctor, the Chaplain, and above 
them that god-like figure, the 
Captain, all know far more 
about him than he knows 
about himself and steer him 
out of harm’s way. At four- 
teen he is a resilient creature, 
and all this humbling of self- 
conceit merely makes way for 
a slower and more certain 
growth—self-respect. 

In the ditty-box where the 
reels of Cod’s memory are 
stored, he finds that the same 
few images recur as a pattern 
for the days of that first 
term. 
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On Sunday morning the 
eleven terms, dressed in 
Number Ones (‘stern-freezers’), 
fall in for divisions in front of 
the College, under the racing 
clouds, amid a rattle of orders. 

“ Duncans, "hun !” * Hoods, 
‘shun!’ ‘* Exmouths .. .” 
« Ansons...” ‘* Benbows.. .” 
“ Shun ! 9 66 Shun ! ” 

The orders whip into the 
wind, and the wind whips 
them away. 

Then, nearer: ‘ Rodneys, 
shun !’’—and the term on the 
St Vincents’ right snaps to 
attention. Cod catches a 
glimpse of Smallsole, their 


humourless Term Lieutenant, 
pointing his bluish nose im- 
portantly down their line. 
Now comes Jarvis’s crisp— 
“Sr VINCENTS—’TCHUNN !” 
Sixty pairs of heels make 
contact in a ragged volley of 


sound. Jarvis makes them do 
it again ; gets them into order ; 
and follows, with Grenville, in 
Davenport’s wake as he looks 
them over. There is a pause. 
Then suddenly the term stiffens 
as two portentous figures, bear- 
ing the golden oak leaves on 
the peaks of their caps, appear 
on their round of inspection. 

“Front rank—pace forward, 
MAROH ! ”’ 

The Captain’s gaze, grave 
and kind, rests for a moment 
on Cod’s face. Cod, though he 
cannot look for it, is intensely 
conscious of the V.C. ribbon 
barely a yard away from him— 
he read its story long before 
he came to Dartmouth. The 
cortege passes on, and presently 
the Captain and Commander 
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return to their places beneath 
the balcony. The Commander 
calls the College to attention ; 
on the balcony the two Chief 
Cadet Captains halt, carrying 
the Colours at the present; 
and the band bursts into “‘ Rule, 
Britannia.”’ 

For a moment after the last 
note has died away, the as- 
sembly is utterly still. On the 
big flagstaff the ensign flaps 
convulsively in the breeze, and 
its halliard beats a tiny tattoo 
against the pole. In a far rank, 
someone coughs. A small St 
Vincent swallows something in 
his throat. 

Then the terms are stood at 
ease, the tension lightens, the 
Chaplain’s surplice blows in 
the wind, and his clear voice 
leads in prayer. 

‘*... to be a safeguard to his 
Dominions and a security to 
such as pass on the seas upon 
their lawful occasions. .. .” 

The band is playing again. 
The terms march past in file. 
A luckless St Vincent trips. 
It runs down the line, and the 
heel of Cod’s next ahead crashes 
into his shin. He staggers and 
recovers, reddening to the roots 
of his ears. Grenville’s agon- 
ised voice comes to him as 
they break off under the 
archway: Oh, I could kill 
them !” 

Grenville is too easy-going, 
that is the fact of the matter. 
And Davenport is equally 
charming and equally slack. 
Jarvis’s white-lipped silence 
promises a different regime 
next term when he becomes 
Term ‘ C.C.’ 

25 
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They fall in again for lunch. 

“Right turn! Double— 
march ! ” 

It becomes a rush. They 
burst into the big messroom 
like a pack of wolves, nearly 
upsetting a white-coated stew- 
ard and his wheeled tray. 

‘¢ What’s the food, John ? ” 

** Seagull, sir ! ”’ 

What the deuce does that 
mean? Chicken? Eat it, and 
guess again ! 


The next scene is the gun- 
room, of an evening, before 
* Quarters.’ The line of 
scrubbed oak benches is laden 
with cups—Senior College ones, 
most of them, bequeathed by 
the previous St Vincent term : 
to be borne off all too soon, 
and in time to be painfully 
won back again. Polished oak 
tables and benches, almost 
sticky with cleaning wax. 
Cadets drift in, some from 
games, in shorts, some who 
have already shifted into 
uniform. 

Cod is looking at some photo- 
graphs of the latest record 
tunny in an illustrated paper. 
Somebody comes up and starts 
describing to him a new play 
in town. As Cod is a Borderer 
by blood and a native of 
Brixham by residence, he 
does not know much about plays 
in town, and retaliates with 
an account of a night he 
recently spent on. board a 
fishing smack and a fight in 
the dark with a big conger. 
The other hardly troubles to 
listen. 


“You’ve got fish on the 
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brain,”’ he exclaims petulantly, 
“Shut up—Cop! Youve ag 
bad as Deloraine, with his 
precious Kerry sunsets and 
opal mists and islands like the 
Hesperides and how to fish in 
a lough or a lochan or some. 
thing. . . . Oh, sorry, Cod, old 
man! Cod, tell us a story.” 

‘““ Go to blazes ! ” 

Several other children tum 
away from the notice-board or 
look up from _ books and 
magazines. 

“Come on, Cod!” 

‘‘ Leave me alone, can’t you? 
Here, Andy, stop smiling like 
a gleam of sunshine and let's 
get out of this place. It stinks 
of grease-paint ! ”’ 

“No, it stinks of fish!” 
says someone. (Roars of 


laughter.) ‘Down with the 
fishermen ! Make ’em do their 
stuff!” 


Free fight—which neither 
Cod nor Andy particularly 
wants, since they have both 
changed into uniform. Nor 
does Cod want to tell stories. 
He wants to look at the photo- 
graphs of the record tunny. 
But numbers, and the grin 
which he can never quite keep 
off his face, are against him. 
He puts a hand to his ear, 
assumes the vacuous expression 
of a yokel, and lapses into 
broad Devon. 

The tale he tells is an 
ancient one. It concerns the 
farmer who sent his son ‘* down 
pasture”? to ‘shoot rabbut 
for zupper.’’ The lad returns 
empty-handed, and when ques- 
tioned by his irate parent, 
gives the following truly West 
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Country excuse : ‘‘ Well, father, 
%wuz like this yur! The first 
time I ’it un, I missed un! 
And the zecond time I ’it un 
in zame plaace! And when I 
went for tu pick un up, whoi, 
there ’a WuzZ—GONE ! ” 

The story is ancient, but not 
to Cod’s audience. They laugh, 
and, with the annoying per- 
sistence of small boys, demand 
more, or, alternatively, an Irish 
one from Andy. But the two 
decline to provide further enter- 
tainment, and a prospect of a 
second and less sweet-tempered 
scrap is averted by the bugle 
sounding for Quarters. 


These pictures contain few 
half-tones. They are either 
black or white: a chequer- 
work of the joys and the 
exceeding woes of childhood. 
But through their hard con- 
trasts runs a sweetness that 
age has lost—or that imagi- 
nation has lent. <A _ picture 
from terms later has slipped in 
out of place :— 

Earl Jellicoe’s square figure 
and quiet voice, after a prize- 
giving— = 

“ You’ve probably heard this 
before—it’s the sort of thing 
that’s easy to say, but I think 
that so far as it concerns me I 
can say it truthfully: I really 
did enjoy my time as a cadet. 
Those days were some of the 
happiest I can remember. 
Youll think so, too, when 
youw’re my age!” 

Drill, the constraint which 
teaches instant reaction to 
orders, hours of instruction on 
the strange elements of their 
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profession, hours of ‘ P. T.’ to 
straighten and strengthen their 
bodies, exhausting runs over 
the hills to sweat the callow 
suet off them and clean their 
blood, and the crowded leisure 
of the gunroom to teach them 
an unwritten but cheerful phil- 
osophy —certainly the years 
brought knowledge, that out 
of these hard things were 
hammered that faith and 
friendship which they could 
never quite lose. 

That part of his first term 
which he spent in the austere 
air of the College does not, 
however, occupy the foremost 
place in Cod’s mind. It is 
when the scenes point to Sand- 
quay that the arc-lamp behind 
the film of memory sputters 
into its chief brilliance. 

They get further hints of. 
Sandquay during ‘ seamanship ’ 
hours. In the hall called the 
Quarterdeck stands a statue 
of a famous admiral. Report 
has it that a certain term of 
Blakes, yclept ‘The Bloody 
Blakes’ (much as a regiment 
might be called ‘The Devil’s 
Own ’!), painted one night the 
nose of the statue red and 
placed a bottle of beer in its 
hand, even going so far as to 
repeat the process on the 
following night and bind and 
gag the Petty Officer who had 
been put on duty to protect 
it. But that is another story. 
On the parquet floor beneath 
this statue the St Vincent 
term squats, signal pad in 
hand, while Chief Petty Officers 
‘ Jumper ’ Collins and ‘ Fanny ’ 
Adams—they who aforetime 
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winked at each other from the 
stern-sheets of two cutters and 
are now addressed impartially 
as “* C.P.0.”—teach it to read 
the flag hoists that are run up 
to a block in the rafters. In 
the seamanship-room another 
C.P.0., known to the world as 
‘Tudgie,’ a sailing master of 
other days, takes in his great 
hands a scale model of a 
Service 32-foot cutter, and ex- 
pounds patiently the name and 
purpose of every rope, cleat, 
and timber that composes the 
miracle. Yeoman Adams’s 
brisk Cockney chirp, beginning 
‘“‘ Now-sirs, ef—yeou—wants 
ter-make-er-signal .. .” and 
Tudgie’s grave ‘ Now, young 
gentlemen, I want you to pay 
particular attention . . .” pro- 
duce applause; but Cadets 
Doveton and Deloraine, with- 
out consciousness of virtue, 
find themselves paying atten- 
tion—even particular attention 
—to what these magi are 
saying. 

The term had still a month 
to go when they first had 
speech with old Holmes at 
Sandquay. 

On week-days every cadet 
did a ‘ log ’—that is to say, he 
took some prescribed form of 
exercise, of which the Cadet 
Captain made a note in 
the dormitory before evening 
rounds. When the weather pre- 
cluded Rugger, Cod and Andy 
performed their afternoon log 
by doing a rapid run, and 
then seized the remaining time 
before quarters to trot— 
furtively, perhaps, since Auth- 
ority likes to know exactly 


where its children are—dowp 
the steps to Sandquay to look 
at the boats and the river. 

The quay lay along between 
the roofed beach and the sheer 
hillside. <A tiny undetached 
line of store sheds, crouching 
against the red rock under the 
laurels, fronted on it; while be- 
fore, upon the strand, beneath 
a low expanse of galvanised 
iron, were stored scores of blue- 
painted dinghies. At its right- 
hand end the quay had been 
broadened to accommodate a 
range of workshops. In these, 
twice weekly, the St Vincents 
chipped layers off brass eccen- 
tric-blocks and off their own 
anatomies, to the lament, “ Oh, 
In-struc-tor!’’ This was the 
working end of Sandquay. 

The left-hand end of the 
quay, turning out into the 
river, became a sort of jetty, 
joined by a brow to a floating 
stage, originally designed for 
bathing, which was anchored 
between wooden piers and rose 
and fell with the tide. This 
end of Sandquay spelt summer 
afternoons and _ temporary, 
blissful release from _ the 
scalded-cat existence of the 
College. 

One day, rattling round the 
last turn of the steps, they 
cannoned into someone at the 
bottom. He stood back in 
astonishment that became 
affected as soon as he saw the 
apology in their faces, and 
they recognised the old mariner 
who had met them at the 
stage on the never-to-be- 
forgotten first day of term. 

“Good gracious,” he whis- 
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pered, a8 though deeply scan- 


dalised. ‘‘ Tryin’ to frighten 
the old man ’fore you hardly 
know him?’’ Then he added 
in a strong voice, as though 
addressing a court-martial— 

‘Well, sirs, what can I do 
for you? ”’ 

They hesitated, doubting the 
lawfulness of their occasion. 
In the old man’s eye seemed 
blended the expressions of a 
spaniel and of an eagle, and 
just now they were not sure 
which predominated. 

“ We—we’ve just come down 
to look at the boats,’’ said Cod. 
“May we? That is—er—are 
we allowed to? ” he went on, 
all unconscious that his words 
were unlocking the old man’s 
heart. 

The other straightened as 
though he had been struck. 

“May you look at the 
boats ?”’ he shouted. ‘ Why, 
sir, of course you may! Look 
where you will, and at what 
you will. You'll find them all 
a-taunto, sir, ready for goin’ 
in the water for you at the end 
of the term. If anybody says 
anything to you, you say that 
Chief Petty Officer Holmes gave 
you permission. The responsi- 
bility is mine, sir, and the 
blame is mine. But there, 
sirs,”’? he pleaded, looking from 
one to the other, “‘ I know you 
won’t be up to no harm! ”’ 

He gazed at them for a 
moment with fierce anxiety, 
as though shocked at himself 
for doing them such honour, 
and then passed on and dis- 
appeared into a doorway 
marked ‘ Blue Boats’ Store.’ 
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They dropped over the quay’s 
edge on to the little beach to 
look at the dinghies slung there 
under the roof, smelling de- 
liciously of new paint. Sud- 
denly Cod sang out— 

**T say, look at this! ” 

‘This,’ curled up in a coil 
of rope, was a small white 
animal whose pink eyes blinked 
at them drowsily. Undeniably 
a ferret. 

‘‘ What on earth’s it doing 
here? ”? inquired Cod of the 
world at large. ‘ Vitty little 
beggar, isn’t it? Must have 
escaped from somewhere.”’ 

The ‘vitty little beggar’ 
snuggled back and regarded 
them peevishly. Andy knew 
better than to try to fish it 
out. He adopted the simple 
stratagem of lifting up the coil 
and upsetting the little creature 
on to the sand. Once it was in 
the open, he was able deftly to 
pick it up. 

‘¢ Full fed, too. 
little tummy ! ” 

“Well, it can’t have swum 
across the river,’ observed 
Andy. ‘ It probably belongs to 
Holmes.” 

It did. Proceeding tenta- 
tively to the shed marked 
‘ Blue Boats’ Store,’ they found 
him sitting at a tiny desk amid 
piles of rope and spare sails, 
checking lists of dinghies. 

‘‘ There now—there she is ! ” 
he exclaimed in growing de- 
light, as his eye fell on Andy’s 
burden. ‘In that grass line, 
was she? ‘’Tis a_ blinkin’ 
wonder she wasn’t down a 
bury. She made a hole in the 
wire and she’ve been out all 
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night. I put a rabbit out for 
her in case she come back, and 
I saw she’d eaten a good part 
of it. . . . Drop her in this 
bag a minute, sir, till I get 
double wire put on_ her 
hutch.” 

He produced a beautifully 
made ferret-bag of wood and 
canvas with a laced top, took 
the little beast tenderly and 
dropped her into it, murmuring 
contentedly, ‘‘ There! Now 
we're all safe, my beauty ! ” 

“T say,’ Andy remarked, 
“that’s a good bag—better 
than carting her about in a 
sack, I should think.” 

“Tt keeps ’er dry, sir—the 
wooden bottom does—in all 
this dampy weather. That’s 
where it is.” He cocked an eye 
at Andy, and a small-boy grin 
spread over his face. ‘‘ So she 
didn’t bite you, then, sir ? ” 

“No,” said Andy. ‘I’ve 
handled ferrets before.” 

“Qh, do you go rabbitin’, 
then, sir? ” 

“Not here!” they both re- 
plied ruefully. 

The old man hesitated. Then 
he leaned towards them, gazed 
at them more fiercely than ever, 
and whispered, in the manner 
of a conspirator— 

‘‘ Would it be out o’ bounds, 
like, if you was to come 
rabbitin’ with me over to the 
other side of Mill Creek—that 
is if you could spare the time 
for it, sirs ? ”’ 

Two cadets regarded each 
other to make sure that they 
had heard aright. A war- 
dance then and there would 
have been unseemly, but the 
tone in which they replied that 
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Mill Creek was not out of 
bounds and that time could be 
spared by them for the purpose 
of rabbiting was no measured 
one. They fixed an afternoon 
for it; and then Holmes pro- 
duced a big oaken netting 
needle, sleek with age and use, 
and showed them how to make 
rabbit nets. Long afterwards 
they sped up to the College, 
their pockets bulging with spare 
needles and that rare Irish 
‘spunyarn,’ the only twine 
in the world that has the 
fineness, strength, and dead- 
leaf colour essential for the 
perfect rabbit net. They were 
minutes late for Quarters, but 
Grenville, who knew everything 
and smiled at nearly every- 
thing, saw in their excuses a 
determination not to implicate 
old Holmes and weakly told 
Jarvis not to report them. 


Any essay at rabbit-catching 
with which Holmes was even 
remotely connected could not 
fail to be a success. Those 
which he personally supervised 
Cod and Andy soon discovered 
to be works of art. He would 
ferry them across the inlet 
up-stream of the bathing 
stage, known as Mill Creek, 
the ferret snuffling in its bag 
under the thwart and a trim 
grave-eyed terrier looking out 
over the bows. Arrived at 
the far shore, they would work 
from burrow to burrow across 
the little tilted fields that lay 
between the seaweed and the 
steep woods. The dog would 


tell them if any rabbits were 
at home; and Holmes would 
place his nets with unerring 
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judgment. Cod’s cup of joy 
was filled when a very small 
rabbit caught itself in a net 
of his own manufacture. The 
meshes oozed  distressfully 
about his amateur knots and 
qa uniform lanyard held it 
together, but by the help of 
sixty - year-old Holmes, who 
leapt like a chamois to its 
assistance, that net caught its 
rabbit. 

In the dusk, Holmes would 
take them back, and then row 
half a mile up-river to put 
in an hour’s work in his garden. 
The old man was intensely 
proud of his garden, and hoped 
for a prize for his sweet peas, 
which later would make a 
patch of colour that would be 
seen from the bathing stage. 
The two cadets, tired and 
content, used sometimes to 
watch him paddle off in the 


dimpsey light, his wise dog, 
as ever, at the bows, and his 
grey head moving to and fro 
with the oars. 

“Masterman Ready!” 
Andy once murmured, as they 


watched him go. To Cod, who 
had a trick of associating 
people with objects, Holmes 
suggested always two things: 
an old brass compass, which 
had belonged to a naval 
ancestor, and, perhaps some- 
what inconsequently, dog-roses 
in a Devon lane. 


On a day in March, a week 
before the end of term, the 
river was ordered Open. It 
was almost a summer day. 
A fresh breeze made the 
estuary sparkle, and the sun- 
shine, though still pale, had 
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warmth and a smile in it. 
Cod and Andy, on this day of 
all, were hung up at the College 
and rather late in getting 
down to Sandquay. As they 
sped down the steps, they saw 
that the two lines of cutters 
lay at moorings at the mouth of 
Mill Creek, that in several of 
them crews were getting up 
sail, and that the near river 
was dotted with boats. As 
they reached the quay, shouts 
came up from the beach, where 
cadets were launching the blue- 
painted dinghies. Sandquay 
wore a festive air, like a nest 
of pirates. 

They found Holmes sitting 
at his little desk in the store, 
his brow knit with the cares 
of office. 

“Phew! Sun’s started its 
annual shine, Holmes! Can 
we have a boat ? ” 

“Come along, sirs, what’s 
happened to you? I thought 
yowd be afloat ’fore anybody 
else had started ! Well, there’s 
just one left for you, sir. 
Let’s see . . . the Daffodil.” 

He sucked his pencil and 
carefully made a large tick 
against the name at the bottom 
of a list. 

There was a patter of feet 
outside and two husky cadets 
appeared in the doorway. 
Their blazers were faded, and 
bore in red silk on the breast 
pockets a badge of crossed 
oars. They gave Cod and 
Andy a single crisp glance, 
and then addressed Holmes 
rather curtly— 

“Got any Blue Boats left, 
Holmes ? ” 

The old man stood up. 
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“No, sir,” he replied, in 
his strong official voice. ‘ The 
last one’s just gone.”’ 

The two favoured Cod and 
Andy with a second examina- 
tion. 

“But there’s a boat still 
on the beach. These people 
had better wait—they’re First 
Term, aren’t they ? ” 

The two swung on their 
heels and went out. 

Holmes took a step after 
them. 

“Just a minute, sirs,’” he 
called quietly. ‘‘ Mr Chevalier 
is going bass-fishing this after- 
noon and he’ll want that dinghy 
for goin’ aboard of his motor- 
boat. Now then! You leave 
it where it is, please. There’ll 
be another boat in presently.”’ 

The old man, his jaw out- 
thrust, removed his gaze half 
regretfully from the two 
retreating figures and turned 
to Cod and Andy. 

“T can’t let you have that 
boat, all the same,” he 
muttered, looking from one 
to the other. ‘ Not till an- 
other boat comes in. They’ve 
got their River Colours, and 
if I sent you out before them, 
and the Sandquay Officer was 
to hear of it, there’d be trouble. 
Yes, trouble, sir! And where 
it is, Holmes is getting too 
old for trouble,” he added 
sadly, smiling slowly at them, 
his words hopelessly belied 
by the battle-light still linger- 
ing very obviously in his 
eye. 

Cod, chuckling, inquired how 
one obtained River Colours. 
Holmes’s face assumed its 
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normal expression of intenge— 
almost, one might say, blazing 
—frankness, and his voice 
regained its strong accustomed 
pitch. His eye consumed Cod’s 
face. 

“You ask me how you get 
them, sir? Well then, I gay, 
through knowing your seaman- 
ship and doing well in the 
regattas. When the Junior 
College regatta comes round 
next term, you want to win 
some races, so as to show 
you’re keen on it.”’ 

“ What sort of races?” 

‘“‘ Why, Blue Boat races, sir, 
they are mostly. There’s two 
different classes, ‘ overs’ and 
‘unders,’ according as to 
whether you’m more nor less 
than five foot three inches 
in height. Now, Mr Deloraine” 
—Holmes leant back ad- 
miringly—* you’d be ‘ over,’ 
easy ; and you, sir ’’—address- 
ing Cod doubtfully, as though 
fearful of giving offence— 
‘“‘you’d be ‘under,’ wouldn’t 
you? ” 

“Sure, he’ll be all right,” 
Andy broke in. “Tl take 
him as figurehead. He’ll keep 
the others behind us!” 

But before they could start 
scrapping, old Holmes said 
earnestly — 

“ And he will be all right, 
sir; now then! He'll have 
the best of it. He’ll be steering 
you, Mr Deloraine, in the 
‘overs,’ as well as rowing 
hisself in the ‘ unders.’? Why,” 
he went on, turning to Cod, 
‘you might be in the winnin’ 
crew in five races, sir. Yes, 
that you might!” 
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He got up and looked out 
at the river. <A trim five- 
tonner, cutter-rigged, came 
flying across the river and put 
about sweetly in front of the 
peach. Her black hull and 
yellow half-deck did not suggest 
a Service boat, yet she had a 
crew of cadets. 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed 
Cod, in admiration. 

“ That’s a Black Cutter, sir. 
Not like the Service cutters 
you learns about in seaman- 
ship hours. She’s a _ hiron 
keel and is built more of a 
little yacht, like. We've eight 
of them left now—you must 
have seen them laid up on 
the quay with the others, 
haven’t you? They’re out 
at moorings now, same as 
the Service cutters are.’’ 

“They handle jolly well, 
anyway,’ murmured Andy, his 
eyes on the leaning ship. 
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‘When do we sail them ? ” 
put in Cod. 

‘When you’ve got River 
Colours, sir. Not before! ... 
Here’s your Blue Boat coming 
in.”’ 


A week later Cod and Andy 
bid each other au _ revoir 
for the Easter leave. The 
term left them a _ thought 
leaner and clearer of eye, 
intensely conscious of a certain 
tarnish on their cap badges, 
and of a great gulf fixed between 
them and all civilians. As to 
Sandquay, they shared two 
ambitions: a private and 
special ferret (which Holmes 
had agreed to look after), 
since this would enable them 
to go rabbiting on their own 
account; and, in red silk, 
on the pockets of their (still 
regrettably new) blazers, a pair 
of crossed oars. 


Ii. 


Store 


“Properly at ease, 
Party !” 

The single file of St Vincents, 
who had been chatting im- 
patiently outside the stores 


office in the main corridor 
of ‘B’ block, stiffened into 
silence. Down the corridor 
an officer was approaching. 
He was a big man, and carried 
himself with the determined 
air of one who is resolved, at 
all costs, to be in command. 
His great beak of a nose pro- 
jected from between his narrow 
eyes like the prow of a battle- 
ship. The flesh under his jaw 


was already sagging a little— 
owing to his known habit of 
studying religious works at all 
times when he was not asleep 
or on duty. He was of that 
type, fortunately rare in the 
Navy: the too earnest officer. 
The usual exaggeration held 
him, amongst other things, to 
beat his family, to be a spy 
in the pay of a foreign 
power, to have applied Chinese 
tortures to an able-seaman to 
make the latter confess to the 
theft of opium from his cabin, 
and to have run a battleship 
aground and been saved dis- 
262 
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missal only by the tearful 
intercession of the Admiral’s 
wife. Lieutenant-Commander 
Smallsole, in fact, was not 
popular. Normally the Rod- 
neys’ Term Officer, he was 
temporarily in charge of the 
St Vincents as well, for Daven- 
port had unhappily gone sick 
and would not be back till 
the middle of term. 

“Store Party, ’tchun !”’ 

They sprang to attention. 
Cod, who had been wondering 
whether there was a conger 
on the bolter which Holmes 
had laid out for them the 
previous day, and also whether 
Andy, who had gone ahead, 
had managed to get hold of 
a Blue Boat, was a little 
dilatory. Jarvis saluted stiffly. 
The St Vincents felt the glance 
of their temporary Term Officer 
creep coldly over them and 
saw him check and say some- 
thing to Jarvis before passing 
on. A flush mounted to Jarvis’s 
lean face. 

* Doveton,” he said, ‘ do 
you realise that when told to 
come to attention you’re not 
to remain standing at ease? 
Well, wake up! You’d better 
have a tick. Store Party, 
stand-at-ease.”’ 

He did not tell them to 
stand easy, a8 was the custom. 
But they stood stiffly enough, 
@ little daunted by the punish- 
ment dealt out to Cod. The 
Term C.P.O., standing at the 
head of the line, flushed also, 
and looked down at his book. 

** Cadet Allister,’’ he barked, 
“one knife, pocket; one key- 
ring; one lanyard; two note- 
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books, signal, Type 84, 
two-five-oh.”’ 

The Stores Clerk reached 
quickly for the articles eny- 
merated and handed them to 
Cadet Allister, who departed 
at the double, evidently intent 
on getting a Blue Boat. 

“ Cadet Doveton—two lan- 
yards; one notebook, Type 
D. one-nine-five; one fishin’. 
line, deep-sea . . .”” He broke 
off. ‘’Arf a minute. Ag 
you were,”’ he murmured, crogs- 
ing the latter entry out of 
his book. ‘“ Mr Doveton— 
two lanyards; one notebook, 
D. one-nine-five. Mr Smallsole 
says there’s no more fishin’- 
lines to be issued this term, 
sir,”’ he explained. 

“Good Lord, why not?” 
Cod could not help asking. 

“IT couldn’t say, sir. Orders 
is orders. Anyway, you 
oughtn’t to complain, sir,’’ he 
added, with the ghost of a 
twinkle. ‘ You’ve ’ad five 
this term a’ready ! ”’ 

The incipient chuckle which 
greeted this remark was silenced 
by Jarvis’s curt ‘ Stop laugh- 
ing!” 

Cod grabbed his gear and ran. 

At Sandquay he found Andy 
waiting by a skiff. 

‘* Tt’s a deuce of a long time 
you’ve been !’’ Andy grunted. 
“T’ve been and got the 
mussels.’’ 

“Sorry ! Have you got that 
other old line of yours, too? 
Good show! I couldn’t raise 
@ new one. Do you know that 
swine Smallsole has stopped 
their being issued ? Also, I’ve 
procured a tick.” 
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“A tick? What for?” 

‘Not coming to attention 
smartly enough at Stores when 
Smallsole passed. He spoke to 
Jarvis about it, so Jarvis 
hadn’t much option.” 

“ Phew, a tick for that! I 
say, bad luck, old lad!” 

‘One more and I'll be for 
another beating. He’s a bad 
man, is Smallsole. He makes 
Jarvis perfectly livid. Jarvis 
is a zealot, goodness knows, 
but he—he did have the 
decency to cart my bag up 
for me on the first day we 
arrived. And he’s bucked up 
our marching like anything 
since poor old Grenville left. 
He’ll be Chief C.C. next term, 
I expect. Oh well, Dave’ll 
be back next week, and then 
perhaps this infernal strafing 
will stop.” 

Cod was heated and in- 
dignant, a condition in which 
most of the St Vincents had 
found themselves since the 
beginning of the summer term. 
So Andy said nothing more 
as they pushed their dinghy 
afloat and settled down to 
the long pull up-river to the 
Anchor Stone, where their 
conger-line had been set. The 
strafing, to which Cod had 
referred, had lately thrown a 
blight on the happy associa- 
tions of Sandquay, since, in 
addition to Smallsole’s general 
unpleasantness, it meant a 
Specific daily punishment— 
that of doubling in . uniform 
during morning break down the 
steps to Sandquay and back 
up the steps again to the 
College: fifteen minutes hard 
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work in the interval between 
studies. This purported to 
remedy ‘general slackness.’ 
But, as a remedy, it was 
overrated. The Rodneys, 
Smallsole’s particular term, 
were well used to it; but they 
were not noticeably smarter 
than other terms. 

The Anchor Stone is a reef 
in the middle of the river 
two miles or so up-stream 
from Sandquay. The currents 
have hollowed a deep pit on 
the down-stream side, which, 
at the top and bottom of the 
tide, is a splendid fishing 
ground. The conger - line, 
fashioned, be it whispered, out 
of Store signal halliard and 
weighted with lumps of iron 
from the Sandquay engineer- 
ing shops, contained on this 
occasion nothing more than a 
single enormous whelk, which 
had fastened itself to one of 
the chunks of fish that had 
been used as bait. Nothing 
daunted, Andy baited up his 
old hand-line—Cod had lost 
his the day before in a sunken 
mooring—and was soon haul- 
ing in a couple of big whiting. 
It was one of those fortnightly 
days on which they were able 
to catch the tide at full ebb, 
and at such times for half an 
hour the fish bit like mad. 
They took it in turns to feel 
the fascinating pluck of the 
whiting at the baited hooks 
and then to haul the big fellows 
in, two and three at a time. 
When the tide began to flow 
strongly and the fish stopped 
biting, they had nearly a 
hundredweight of them in the 
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boat. On the Sandquay flag- 
staff, ‘B’ flag, the signal for 
the recall of boats, had been 
hoisted, and its red, white, 
and blue concentric squares 
were visible as a tiny blot of 
colour against the green above 
the jetty. 

‘¢ Have to smack it about!” 
Cod muttered. ‘‘ This perish- 
ing tide makes like a mill- 
race, and I don’t propose to 
collect another tick for being 
late. When we’re opposite 
Mill Creek, let’s keep close in 
to the cutters. There’s a back- 
wash there.”’ 

He settled his oar to Andy’s 
steady swing. Andy was a 
born stroke, but perhaps 
neither he nor Cod realised 
how these fishing trips were 
preparing them for the forth- 
coming regatta. Already their 
hands and muscles were harden- 
ing, and, since time meant 
nothing to either until one of 
them happened to catch sight 
of the recall signal, Cod soon 
discovered how to save minutes 
by watching the backplay of 
the tide along the shore. 

Old Holmes was waiting for 
them on the beach, and was 
even more delighted with their 
sport than he was at their 
making him a gift of the fish. 

“ Last day’s fishing, 
Holmes!” Andy called over 
his shoulder as they dashed 
for the steps and the College. 
“ Regatta practice. starts 
to-morrow ! ” 

The old man’s answering 
shout came up to them: “Is 
it then, sir? Well, if you 
comes home as quick as you 





did today, not even the Rodneys 
will catch you! ”’ 

Out of this parting shot, as 
they toiled up the steps, grew 
an idea. Could the St Vincents 
beat the Rodneys? In the 
regatta the previous summer, 
the Rodneys, then in their 
first term, had comfortably 
defeated two of the terms senior 
to them and had taken third 
place in the _ total score, 
Smallsole, it was known, ex- 
pected them this year to win 
easily. The St Vincents, how- 
ever, had knocked the Rodneys 
out of the Rugger league and 
had beaten them in the Easter 
sports. The idea of beating 
them on the river was therefore 
not lacking in possibility. Nor 
did the recent acquaintance 
of the St Vincent term with 
the Rodneys’ Term Officer 
lessen its attractiveness. 

Cod and Andy were in time 
for Quarters by the inside of 
a second, and that night found 
Cod in the library, poring in- 
tently over a local tide-table. 
So absorbed did he become 
that he did not notice the 
creeping hands of the clock 
until Jarvis’s voice, cutting 
through the stillness, made 
everyone look up. 

“ Doveton,”’ it said, patiently 
if ungrammatically, ‘ are you 
aware that you ought to have 
been turned in in minus ten 
minutes? It was Lights Out 
for the Junior College just five 
minutes ago !”’ 

It seemed to Cod at such 
times that he was made ex- 
pressly for the world to laugh 
at. He himself admitted the 
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humour of the situation— 
though not until long after 
Jarvis had been compelled to 
award him his final tick and 
Smallsole had ordered him a 
swinging half-dozen. 

The civilian staff at Dart- 
mouth comes out strong when- 
ever coaching in any sort of 
game is required. To teach 
them the elements of rowing, 
the St Vincents obtained the 
services of a small irascible 
master of French, who had 
once caressed the tiller-lines 
of a winning Cambridge eight. 
Them he besought daily, sup- 
porting the alien glory of his 
faded blue cap with the mixed 
magic of Putney and the Landes, 
to ho-o-old out the stroke, to 
jump off their stretchers (comme 
une puce, comprenez ?), to whip- 
those - hands - away - at - the- 
finish, and, first, last, and 
between times (travaillez, petits 
dannions, travaillez !) to drive, 
drive, drive with their legs. 
The length of stroke he insisted 
on differed so much from the 
short chop they had been used 
to, a8 to appear at first a 
peculiarly agonising gymnastic 
exercise. They jabbed each 
other in the back with the 
looms of their oars, blisters 
appeared on their palms, and 
their boats wobbled to the 
uneven rhythm. But there 
came a still day when the four 
oar-blades of the ‘ gig,’ which 
Andy stroked and Cod steered, 
punched the oil-smooth water 
with a single resonant boom, 
and Cod felt the boat lift under 
him like a steeplechaser. 

The crews sorted themselves 
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as training went on. There 
were to be three types of race : 
Gigs (or Fours), Pairs, and 
Double Sculls; each in two 
classes, called ‘overs’ and 
‘ unders.’ Andy, besides strok- 
ing the Gigs, ‘ over,’ was prac- 
tising a similar function in the 
other two ‘over’ events, the 
Pairs and the Double Sculls, 
which were rowed in the smaller 
double - thwarted dinghies. 
Cod’s lack of inches, as Holmes 
had foretold, enabled him, be- 
sides steering Andy in the 
‘over’ Gigs and Pairs (the 
Double Sculls were rowed with- 
out a coxswain), to row himself 
in the three ‘under’ events. 
He was able, therefore, to 
enter for five events out of six. 

Luxuries like sliding seats 
and outrigged pins are not 
known at Sandquay. The Blue 
Boat, whether gig or dinghy, 
is a stoutish, serviceable crea- 
ture, whose thwarts are fixed 
and whose rowlocks are galvan- 
ised. The rowlocks are the 
weak points. They do excel- 
lently for the hoick and gentle 
recovery that one employs when 
going up river to set a conger- 
line. But in a race the oar 
jumps out of them. They 
therefore have to be moused, 
which means that the coxswain 
is made personally responsible 
by the crew for winding a 
lashing of tarred spunyarn be- 
tween the horns of each row- 
lock, in such a manner that the 
oar stays put. The horns give 
little grip for the mousing, 
and the latter, if it is to stand 
the jar of the oar, has to be 
put on carefully. Curiously, 
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it was in this matter of mousings 
that Holmes, for the first and 
last time, was to let Cod and 
Andy down. 

The preliminary heats, which 
took two days to row off, left 
the St Vincent term with such 
a proportion of boats in the 
final as gave them a fair chance 
of scoring more points than the 
Rodneys—in other words, of 
winning the regatta. The boats 
in which Cod and Andy were 
functioning had all qualified. 

In the Finals, six boats were 
to take part in each of the six 
races. Six points were allotted 
to each race, three for the 
winner, two for the second 
boat, one for the third. 

The Saturday upon which the 
Finals were to be held dawned 
dull and chill, with a brisk 
south-easterly wind. It was 
one of those unseasonal days 
in late July, which sometimes 
slip inside the tired summer’s 
guard and hurt cruelly by their 
unexpectedness. Andy, shiver- 
ing beneath the _ thrashing 
ensign before morning divi- 
sions, bemoaned himself to Cod. 

“ Tide and wind against us ! 
This’ll sort ye, me lad!” 

“‘ Tt’s all jolly fine for you!” 
Cod growled. ‘ All you’ve got 
to do is to row. I’m not only 
doing that, but between whiles 
I’ve got to finnick about in this 
infernal wind, steering you! 
Lord, it’s cold enough to freeze 
the tail off a brass monkey.” 

They arrived at Sandquay 
at 2 p.M., to find that Holmes 
had everything ready. Gigs 
and dinghies lay in a line along 
the water’s edge, ready for 


shoving off ; a shiver of steam 
played away from the tug’s 
funnel; and on the jetty itself 
a telescope on a tripod pointed 
out along the finishing line, 
with a couple of pistols handy 
for the timekeeper, while near- 
by had been erected a large 
blackboard for the benefit of 
the person told off to keep the 
score. 

The ‘unders’ and ‘ overs’ 
were to be rowed alternately, 
and the first race of all was to 
be Double Sculls, ‘under.’ Cod 
found himself hunched on his 
thwart, smashing up behind 
the steamboat to the start 
through grey, chasing waves, 
and wishing he had never been 
born. 

“Slip six!’’ bawled a voice 
through a megaphone, and he 
bestirred himself to lean for- 
ward and cast off his pursuer’s 
painter. The steamboat mean- 
while had turned at right 
angles along the starting-line. 

‘Slip five!” the voice con- 
tinued, and Cod’s boat rocked 
peacefully while the bowman 
hauled in their own painter, 
released by their next ahead. 

There was a brief bicker 
between coxswains and starter 
during the line-up, and then 
“pbang!”—in the middle of 
an argument—went the latter’s 
gun, and the six boats were 
off, slogging back for home. 

The distance between the 
sheer-legs in Phillips’s yard 
and a line drawn between 
Sandquay jetty and_ the 
Sturgeon’s buoy might be 
covered by a ‘lightship’ on 
the Thames or the Cam in 
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three and a half minutes. A 
Blue Boat, on the Dart, against 
g south wind and a three-knot 
tide, takes nearer twenty. 
When rowed under these con- 
ditions three times in one 
afternoon, with cold, cramped 
intervals of steering, even a 
three-quarter-mile course be- 
comes monotonous. 

Cod’s face was grey when 
he climbed out of his gig after 
the fifth race and staggered 
to the jetty to look at the 
score which he had helped to 
pile up. It read: St Vincent, 
13; Rodney, 11. The Hoods, 
the term senior to the Rodneys, 
were a poor lot and had been 
beaten into fourth place by 
the Duncans and were even 
being run close by the new 
term, the Drakes. Cod had 
steered Andy to an easy win 
in the ‘over’ pairs, and— 
he did not know how—Cod’s 
boat had won two out of the 
three races in which he had 
rowed himself. 

The exception was the race 
he had just completed, the 
‘under’ gigs. Cod was not 
one of the hardest of this 
world’s workers, but when a 
thing made him keen he pos- 
sessed in greater degree than 
the average child of fifteen 
the power of putting forth 
the last ounce that was in 
him. That last ounce, ex- 


pelled already twice over— 
so it seemed to him—in the 
semi-consciousness of his last 
two races, could not do more 
in this than bring him credit- 
ably through the prime duty 
stroke 


of a oar—that of 
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maintaining unhurried the 
smooth rhythm, which, in this 
case, had made his boat certain 
of second place. 

Still, he was not unduly 
ashamed of himself. Eleven 
out of the thirteen points 
already standing to the St 
Vincents’ credit had been 
gained by boats in which he 
had rowed or steered. His 
term led by two points. A 
win in the final race of the 
day, the gigs ‘ over,’ would 
give them the regatta. 

Failing a win, the two St 
Vincent boats which had 
qualified for the race would 
have to make sure of both 
second and_ third places. 
Andy’s gig, however, worked 
on lovingly by Monsieur 
Chevalier of the blue cap, 
had walked home comfortably 
in the heats, and, provided 
Cod retained sufficient con- 
sciousness to steer and shout, 
there seemed to be no reason 
why it should not do so 
again. 

Someone had bagged Cod’s 
sweater from the crane where 
he had hung it, and he became 
aware that he was shuddering 
with cold. Looking over the 
edge of the jetty down on to 
the beach, he saw some 
‘matelots’ tying the six gigs 
into a line by means of their 
painters in readiness for towing 
up to the start of the final race. 
These gigs had just been used 
in the ‘under’ race, and all 
but one had their rowlock 
mousings still intact. The 
exception, Cod noted, was the 
boat in which he and Andy 
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were scheduled to perform. 
His watch showed that there 
were fifteen minutes to go 
before the boats left the bathing 
stage. He must fix those 
mousings. But there was ample 
time, and what he wanted 
at the moment more than 
anything else on earth was 
a Sweater. 

Old Holmes, repassing 
urgently, his pockets bulging 
with spunyarn, gave him one 
glance and, changing direction, 
hurried down to the beach. 
Lieutenant Davenport  ap- 
peared, more embarrassed than 
ever, his bat ears sticking 
out quaintly over the collar 
of his British Warm, and held 
out a duplicate sweater which 
he had commandeered, with 
stammered instructions to put 
it on at once. 

“Well, I suppose you’re 
g-going to win this one!” 
he said; and Cod, grinning 
wanly at his mood, assured 
him between chattering teeth 
that it was a foregone con- 
clusion. Dave moved away, 
and Cod saw him speak merrily 
to Smallsole, whose expression 
turned a shade sourer than 
the biting wind and the St 
Vincents’ successes had already 
made it. 

Suddenly came a blast from 
the steamboat’s whistle. Cod 
hurried on to the bathing 
stage and found to his horror 
that the boats were already 
in line and the crews assembling. 
It was half-past four, the wind 
had hardened, and as everyone 
seemed anxious to get the 
business finished, the Com- 


mander had decided to shorten 
the time-table. 

Cod, fumbling frantically for 
knife and spunyarn, found 
to his surprise that his 
gig’s rowlocks had already 
been moused—rather sketchily 
moused. ; 

‘¢ Holmes did them—to save 
time, he said,’’ Andy explained, 

Cod stepped into the boat 
and looked with despair at 
the thin lashings. 

“ These are no earthly good,” 
he pronounced, in a voice 
made husky by shouting. 

‘‘' Well, there’s no time to 
change them now,”’ said Andy 
calmly, rubbing resin dust into 
his hands. ‘“... Because we're 
off.”’ 

The steamboat, with a warn- 
ing blast, went gently ahead 
until the painters tightened, 
and then opened-at once into 
her twelve-knot gait. Cod 
passed spunyarn to the people 
forward, with instructions to 
tie their oars in somehow, 
and had barely time to put 
a few auxiliary turns on Andy’s 
rowlock before they found 
themselves at the start. 

Their boat had the inshore 
station, which meant that they 
would get the best of the 
tide. But those rowlocks 
worried Cod. He felt miserably 
that he ought to have seen 
to things himself; also that 
Holmes might either have 
warned him that the race 
was being started early, or 
else have made a better job 
of the mousings. 

As in a dream, he saw 
Andy’s face thrust forward 
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expressionlessly above his 
tensed wrists, waiting for the 
gu ; and then the _ boat 
kicked away in a rattle and 
flurry of spray and he heard 
himself calling the crew into 
their stride. 

For ten minutes all went 
well. Cod laid a bold course 
inside the cutters’ mooring 
buoys, where the tide’s back- 
wash gave them lengths. The 
boat was running, as Cod 
thought to himself, like a 
train, and an occasional glance 
to the left showed that their 
neighbours. were dropping 
behind. Then, as they en- 
countered tumbled water a 
hundred yards from the finish, 
the inevitable happened. On 
the recover, a wave smacked 
suddenly into the back of 
Andy’s oar, causing it to knock 
off the mousing and leave the 
rowlock. The crew collapsed, 
cursing. 

In a flash Andy had it 
back. Cod held it there with 
one hand, left his steering to 
the winds, and yelled at them 
to carry on. The Rodney 
boat had drawn past them, 
but Cod saw the St Vincents’ 
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second string following it close, 
certain, at any rate, of second 


place. 

But now came the second 
Rodney boat. They had to 
beat it for third place, 


and this, limping frantically, 
they just succeeded in doing. 
The Regatta, at least, was 
theirs. 

At the bathing stage Cod 
muttered a word of reproach 
to the old man who helped 
them alongside. It was the 
product only of his extreme 
weariness, and the moment 
he had uttered it he could 
have bitten his tongue out. 
Holmes had been sufficiently 
hurt already by the unhappy 
consciousness of his mistake. 
Now he cried out, as a dog 
might have cried, could it 
have spoken words— 

‘‘ There, there, sir, if you’d 
’a’? won, you wouldn’t never 
have said anything about it! ”’ 

The matter, Cod felt, was 
too bad for immediate apology. 
He pushed past with the crew, 
tripped at the top of the 
gangway, came down full 
length on his face, and burst 
into tears. ... 


IV. 


Three days later there 
arrived for Cod in hospital, 
whither he had been carried, 
croaking protests, with a high 
fever, five little silver oars 
of varying sizes and the 
written congratulations of the 
Captain. 

Cod had written to Holmes, 


apologising as best he could. 
But his heart smote him afresh 
when, a day or two later, 
there came also a beautifully 
made canvas-and-wood ferret 
bag, with a note from the old 
man. Holmes’s note, which 
made Cod sit up and shout, 
to the scandal of the grave- 
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eyed Sister, contained no 
reference to his gift, but 
simply said: “Sir, I enclose 
an Advertisement which I see 
in a local paper. If you was 
to go to the farm Yourself, 
then perhaps you would be 
able to pick out the one you 
would like.’”’ The advertise- 
ment, from ‘Glebe Farm, 
Stokefleming,’ required pur- 
chasers for ‘ Ferrets, Young 
and Old.’ 

Spurred on by the dreadful 
thought that the ferrets might 
all be gone before he could 
get one, Cod made a rapid 
recovery. Before he escaped, 
the crowning glory descended 
on him. Lieutenant Davenport 
came to inquire how he was 
getting on, and, incidentally, 
to announce that it had been 
decided to award him his River 
Colours. Andy had been given 
his, as well. 

‘¢ You did very well, Doveton 
—very good show,’’ murmured 
the almost inarticulate ‘ Dave.’ 
‘“ But—er, see if you can’t 
be in time for Quarters in 
future ! ” 

On the day before the end 
of term, Cod and Andy ran 
out to the village of Stoke- 
fleming and for five shillings 
purchased a small ferret, snowy 
white of fur, pink of eye and 
nose, whose questing mien 
caused Andy at once to name 
it Christopher Columbus. 

As they trotted back between 
the apple orchards and the 
sea, Columbus tied up safely 
in the new ferret bag, their 
talk tossed to and fro, over- 
flowing from the deeps of their 


content. Ahead lay three more 
summers at Dartmouth, the 
last falling in their senior 
term—that Nirvana which igs 
above the law. 

Theirs was now the freedom 
of the river. They could gail 
the Black Cutters whensoever 
they would. They could take 
charge of a ‘ Montagu ’ sailing 
cutter or a whaler in those 
Sunday afternoon races out- 
side the harbour, where only 
seniors and Colours were 
allowed. They could fish and 
explore, giving in their logs 
night by night as ‘ Sandquay,’ 
the crossed oars on their blazer 
pockets scotching the reproach 
even of Cadet Captains. Later, 
perhaps, Monsieur Chevalier, 
his blue cap replaced by a 
battered trilby, would invite 
them, as he sometimes invited 
Persons, to come out with 
him to the bay in his private 
motor-boat and catch the 
monster bass and _ pollack 
that haunted the Mewstone. 
They planned to win all the 
regattas; to make a conger- 
line that would stretch from 
side to side of the river; 
and, with the aid of Christopher 
Columbus and a whole sackful 
of nets, to denude Mill Creek 
of rabbits. 

From these heights, their 
minds swooped deliciously to 
a@ piece of immediate business. 
Tomorrow was the last day 
of term, when Cadet Captains 
became, for one morning, 
outlawed. By the time Cod 
and Andy reached the College 
gates, they had decided to 
move that Jarvis be cast, 
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fully clothed, into the salt- 
water ‘ plunge,’ and thereafter 
anointed with floor polish. 
.. . This motion was passed 
unanimously ; and when, just 
as the rites were being con- 


We 


Later, a8 men reckon years, 
a Lieutenant straightened him- 
self with a sigh from the 
half-finished chart upon which 
he had just perfected the letter 
‘M,’ wiped his pen carefully, 
and replaced the precious chart 
under its oilcloth and lead 
blocks before mopping the 
streams of perspiration from 
his face. 

“Port Swettenham,’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ How true! An’ 
to think that a fortnight ago 
it was Christmas ! ”’ 

He stepped out of the chart- 
drawing room, a tall, lean 
figure, clad only in gym shoes, 
shorts and terai, and watched 
a mail-boat growing small in 
the haze towards the mangrove 
swamps that fringed the 
anchorage. Then he glanced 
with renewed admiration at 
the corpse of an immense 
shark that swung from the 
sloop’s main derrick — a 
spectacle which would have 
given a  battleship’s officer 
almost physical pain. 

Starting towards the com- 
panion in search of his mail, 
he encountered another Lieu- 
tenant, smallish and stocky, 
who bore on his round face 
@ smile and in his hand 
a letter, which he flourished 
delightedly. 
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cluded, Cod announced the 
news that Jarvis had been 
made Chief Cadet Captain for 
the following term, the St 
Vincents cheered his wry and 
dripping figure to the echo. 


“Wait a minute, Andy! 
Look at this. Give you three 
guesses who it’s from!” 

“Oh, give me strength! 
Which one is it this time? 
That Shanghai popsy, or the 
Russian countess ? ”’ 

“‘ Neither, you idiot! Those 
go next to my heart. But 
this, when we get home, goes 
in the drawer alongside that 
first old rabbit net! 

‘“*Member that drop of 
Scotch we wrote about, two 
months ago? Well, listen: 


Britannia CorraGE, 
SanDQuay. 


DEAR MR  Doveton,— 
Thanks ever so much for the 
lovely Christmas Box you 
kindly sent. It arrived quite 
safe and sound and truthfully 
I enjoyed the contents very 
much. Of course, Sir, I re- 
member you and Mr Deloraine, 
who is in the same ship with 
you, so Mr Chevalier up at the 
College tells me. I was very 
pleased to know you are still 
together and hope, Sir, that 
you are both in the best of 
health. Now, Sir, I am glad 
to say that I have been keeping 
very fit and Dear Old Sandquay 
is just the same, except they 
gave me a new Blue Boat 
Shed, which is a great im- 
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provement. We can stow all 
small boats overhead and 12 
sailing cutters on the floor. 
They have also built a new 
Canteen at the Field quite a 
smart affair. Fishing was fairly 
good last Summer caught a 
few nice Bass and very good 
Pout at the Anchor Stone 
had plenty of help has the 
Captain’s and Head Masters 
Sons were always down with 
me during the Summer leave 
trying to catch anything from 
a prawn to a conger they 
thought it great sport. My 
garden Sir thanks for your 
lovely useful Book is still 
going strong and the year 
before last was my greatest 
triumph in the Show I was 
awarded 2 specials 3 firsts 3 
seconds and 3 thirds also third 
for my allotment but last 
year it was very dry and the 
Butterflys made such a frontal 
attack on all my green stuff 
at my very busy time with the 
boats that it wash me out 
Completely except my Allot- 
ment which was inspected in 
the spring & to my Surprise 
I received a 2nd & Special 
which of course I was very 
pleased with but as years roll 
by I can’t work it as of old. 
Well Sir they say all good 
things come to an End and I 
am sorry to say my age limit 
expires on the 10th June, 
19— so you see I shall soon 
have to shift out to give 
younger men a Chance. But 
really Sir it’s been a very Happy 
and Pleasant 20 years for me 
and I have always had the 
greatest kindness and help from 
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all Officers and Masters and 
especially the Cadets who [I 
always maintain are the finest 
gentlemen in the world. 

I expect to settle down at 
or near Salcombe and any 
time that you happen to be 
my way Sir I should be very 
pleased to see you. 

About rabbitting the Ferret 
Dog and myself is as keen ag 
ever we have had some lovely 
afternoons and the sport very 
good biggest Bag 20 one after- 
noon they simply flew out so 
as Farmer Bullie the other 
side as asked me out for a 
day tomorrow where theirs 
hundreds with fine weather 
we ought to have a record 
Bag so thanking you again for 
all your good things & kind 
wishes and wishing you a 
bright and Happy Year Sir 
and the best of luck.—Yours 
Respectfully, J. HOLMES. 


P.S.—I had almost forgot 
to say that the new St Vincent 
term won the Regatta in fine 
style last summer term after 
a great Battle so you see Sir 
the Term still keeps up its 
old Reputation ! ”’ 


At the conclusion of this 
recital, Cod pressed the bell 
and ordered a couple of gins. 

“ Sandquay ! ’’ he murmured, 
‘* Here’s to it!” 

‘“ Holmes, God bless him!” 
Andy chimed in, raising his 
glass. 

For a moment Cod’s grey eyes 
looked into Andy’s, and beyond 
them, down the years. Then— 

“Same thing!” he said, 
and drank. 
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SOULS—AND OMENS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. E. MOSSE, C.I.E. 


To meet a death’s-head moth 
is still, in parts of this country, 
considered unlucky. The hoot 
of an owl, also, may at times 
forebode evil. But, generally 
speaking, popular beliefs re- 
garding animals have little or 
no practical effect in their 
reactions upon our everyday 
life. It is otherwise in India, 
where animal omens often have 
a direct influence upon conduct. 
And this is still more the case 
as regards beliefs arising out 
of religious tenets, especially in 
respect of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. 

This doctrine, which is the 
basis of the orthodox Hindu’s 
or Jain’s objection to the 
taking of life in any form, 
tends to make existence com- 
plicated for its consistent 
followers. For example, a Jain 
devotee habitually wears a 
mouth-protector, usually made 
of porous white cloth on a stiff 
frame, in order to guard against 
the risk of either breathing 
upon or accidentally swallow- 
ing an insect, and so destroying 
a life, however insignificant. 
He also invariably carries a 
chowri, or horse-hair whisk, 
with which to brush lightly 
any seat that he may propose 
to occupy, the object being to 
remove out of danger any 
small living creature which 
might inadvertently be crushed. 

Again, there is an objection- 


able member of the insect 
world—commonly known as a 
B Flat—which the European 
in India would prefer to but 
cannot always ignore, and which 
he makes a point of murdering 
at sight. It is, however—we 
need not inquire into reasons 
—most abundant among mem- 
bers of a society to whom 
such treatment of a creature 
possessed of life is unthinkable. 
Its habit, moreover, is to make 
its abode in the crevices of a 
bedstead or sleeping-cot, thence 
to sally forth when it scents 
the presence of a sleeper. What 
then is a good man, who would 
also be a good Hindu—or Jain 
—to do in order to ensure his 
night’s repose, especially bear- 
ing in mind the fact that to 
feed the creature is to acquire 
merit ? 

Only in the Orient would a 
satisfactory solution of the 
conundrum be possible. There 
it is easy. All that is necessary 
is to hire the services of a 
member of a certain low caste, 
and let him sleep on the owner’s 
bed in the daytime. But first 
the sleeper must be doped ; 
not indeed in the interests of 
his own unimportant feelings, 
but lest an irritated and restless 
limb should injure one of the 
dear little things. When night 
comes—even a B Flat’s capa- 
city has its temporary limits— 
the good man shares his couch, 
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and the undisturbed repose 
which is the reward of charity, 
with the tenant that has par- 
taken of his vicarious hospi- 
tality. 

These may be regarded as 
extreme manifestations of religi- 
ous superstition. The average 
strict Hindu does not greatly 
worry about the possibility of 
the accidental destruction of a 
mere insect. But he looks upon 
the deliberate killing of any 
creature as a crime. This for 
the reason that the body of 
the animal in question may be 
the abiding-place of some soul, 
not impossibly an ancestor of 
his own, who by the death of 
his host is deprived of his 
habitation and may be com- 
pelled to seek refuge in some 
lower form of life. The heinous- 
ness of the crime is naturally 
enhanced when the particular 
creature happens to be one 
which is looked upon as sacred. 
Such, for instance, as the pea- 
cock; or the cobra, upon 
whose coils, according to Hindu 
mythology, the world rests. 

There are certainly many 
Hindus who eat meat and have 
no horror of taking life, notably 
such martial races as the Raj- 
puts. Even these will not 
dream of shooting a peacock, 
and the majority will spare a 
pigeon (blue rock), another 
bird which lives in an odour 
of partial sanctity in Western 
India. But not every Rajput 
will recognise the cobra’s claim 
to go free—unless it be upon 
the Cobra Holiday, the Festi- 
val of Ndg-Panchami. The 
Muhammadan has no religious 
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scruples about the taking of 
life, nor any belief in the 
sanctity of the snake. 

In a province where the Jain 
element is influential, these 
religious susceptibilities are apt, 
on occasion, to make difficulties 
for the district officer who has, 
up to a point, to be all things 
to all men. This is perhaps 
especially so in two directions 
—shikar and the pariah dog 
nuisance. 

As to the former, in most 
places custom has arrived at 
a compromise. It is recognised, 
for example, that a village 
‘tank’ in the proximity of a 
temple is sanctuary for the 
various species of wild duck 
which may congregate thereon 
in the cold weather. Offences 
against this unwritten law 
may cause trouble, which 
may become serious, for re- 
ligious feelings are easily in- 
flamed. But the banias—Jains 
by religion—are always on the 
look-out for opportunities of 
encroaching on the prerogatives 
of the other side by establish- 
ing new precedents for not 
shooting tanks where in the 
past it has been permitted. 

The story goes that a certain 
Political Agent, years ago, 
camping near a tank where he 
had often shot in the past, 
found a post erected bearing a 
notice to the following effect: 
‘“‘ All the duck on this tank 
are the property of the Mahajan 
(the bania community) of the 
village of V., and the killing of 
any of them is strictly pro- 
hibited.’’ ‘ Indeed ! ’’ said the 
P.A., and forthwith had a 
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larger notice posted above the 
first: ‘* As this tank is not the 
private property of the Mahajan 
of V., they are requested to 
remove therefrom all birds be- 
longing to them before the 
hour of 9 A.M. tomorrow morn- 
ing, at which time the P.A. 
proposes to shoot some of the 
wild birds that he has observed 
upon the water.” Which he 
did. Whether the Mahajan, in 
the interval, attempted to be- 
guile the flocks of gadwall and 
pochard into seeking ‘ a better 
‘ole’ elsewhere, history doth 
not relate. 

This tank was not near any 
village, and the feelings of no 
one need have been hurt who 
did not deliberately go to 
the spot while the shooting 
was in progress. Also, the 
P.A. was in authority and 
all precedents were in his 
favour. The rights of the case 
may not always be so clear. 
But a popular outcry may 
be worked up against an 
offender in orthodox eyes who 
has not the prestige of auth- 
ority behind him. Such was the 
position in which a missionary, 
a newcomer to the district, 
and a friend once found them- 
selves, after shooting a few 
teal from a wayside tank in 
order to provide a small change 
of diet from the eternal murghi 
(chicken—of sorts). 

The climax was _ reached 
when a crowd of forty or 
fifty villagers, many of them 
brandishing sticks, advanced 
with menacing cries upon the 
two sahibs. Fortunately the 
missionary, besides having, like 
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all his kind, a fluent command 
of the local vernacular, was a 
man both of observation and 
resource. Also he had a voice. 
In stentorian tones there issued 
from his lips, no pleading but a 
stern command : “ Stand back ! 
Since when have the Jains of 
this country become destroyers 
of the life that crawls upon the 
ground?’’ And his accusing 
finger pointed to where, from 
beneath the feet of the leaders 
of the mob, a column of ants, 
on their own important business 
bent, was winding its way 
across the compound. 

The tables were turned. The 
fanatical impulse stayed, and 
time given for reflection, the 
leaders agreed to lay their 
grievance before the A.P.A. 
(Assistant Political Agent), 
through whom an amicable 
settlement was presently 
reached. Some of _ those 
villagers lived to thank heaven 
that no harm had been done 
at their hands to the man who 
was to be their good angel 
in days of dire pestilence to 
come. 

There are times when this 
religious objection to the shoot- 
ing of game operates in more 
subtle and unexpected ways. 
During a great famine years 
ago, the construction of a large 
reservoir was undertaken in a 
certain State as a measure of 
relief. While the primary object 
was to furnish employment for 
thousands of those in need, it 
was no uneconomic scheme, 
but one planned to be of real 
utility in the provision of 
means for the storage of water 
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and of facilities for irrigation 
in a district where these were 
needed and would be of great 
value. The engineer officer in 
charge, who, as it happened, 
was a stranger to that part of 
the country, found his work 
hampered in a hundred and one 
mysterious ways, petty in them- 
selves but serious in their 
cumulative effect. The climax 
was reached when an important 
bund, which should have been 
able to withstand the assaults 
of monsoon after monsoon, was 
breached by the first heavy 
rains, in circumstances which 
left little doubt that there 
must have been a deliberately 
prepared and cunningly con- 
cealed fault in its construction. 
When the famine came to 
an end, the reservoir, which 
should have been near com- 
pletion, was less than half 
finished. Funds were ex- 
hausted, and a work which 
should have proved a per- 
manent blessing to the country- 
side had to be abandoned. 
Years afterwards, a broad 
hint from one in a position to 
know furnished a clue to the 
explanation. Had the reservoir 
been completed it would, in all 
probability, have become the 
winter resort of large numbers 
of wild-fowl. There was, a few 
miles away, a military station, 
and the officers would un- 
doubtedly come out to shoot 
the duck. This, in the eyes of 
certain influential elements in 
the State, would be sin, and 
they decided that it must 
not be. Thenceforward the 
measureless resources of oriental 
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intrigue were brought into play, 
The result was a foregone 
conclusion. And that is ajj 
there was to it. 


The ownerless, homelegg 
pariah dog, or pi-dog as he 
is usually called, is in many 
parts of India an unmitigated 
nuisance. Until he has seen 
the ‘pi’ in numbers, in the 
normal conditions of his life 
in an Indian town, it is difficult 
for the English lover of dogs 
to realise the feelings with 
which this unhappy _repre- 
sentative of the ‘friend of 
man’ is apt to be regarded 
by his fellow-countrymen. [ 
do not propose to go into 
details ; enough for my present 
purpose that the pariah dog 
often becomes, not merely a 
nuisance but, by reason of the 
prevalence of rabies, a serious 
public danger. 

It follows that steps have 
often to be taken drastically 
to reduce their numbers, and 
here authority at times comes 
in conflict with orthodox preju- 
dices. Serious trouble, such as 
occasionally arises out of shikar 
incidents, is improbable; the 
destruction of pi-dogs exist- 
ing in excessive numbers is 80 
obviously in the public interest. 
But the Mahajans will do all 
they can to prevent the 
killing of dogs. Usually this 
ends, if the matter is not too 
urgent, in their being allowed 
a fixed time in which to effect 
a diminution by their own 
methods. 

Hence the spectacle which 
may often be seen in a Gujarat 
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town, of a cage on wheels con- 
taining half a dozen pi-dogs, 
accompanied by a low-caste 
individual carrying a peculiar 
instrument which looks like 
a grossly exaggerated pair of 
tongs. And a pair of tongs in 
fact it is, with which the bearer, 
having attracted a dog with 
the offer of food, seizes the 
beast round the body and 
hoists it into the cage. The 
next stage is the railway 
station, where the unhappy 
animals are embarked on a 
journey to a destination some 
little way up the line—not too 
far; that would be expensive. 
What becomes of them after 
that does not worry’ the 
Mahajan. If the distance is 
not great, they will probably 
return in a few days to their 
old haunts, and if the police 
are too persistent, they will 
have to be sent a little farther 
next time. 

The feeding of dogs is a 
meritorious act for a Hindu. 
As to the spirit in which this 
is done: a junior officer, 
while employed on _ special 
famine duty, once saw a bania 
walking along a street, accom- 
panied by a servant who bore 
on his head a tray full of 
chupatties, and followed by a 
number of expectant pariahs. 
Presently they stopped, and 
the contents of the tray were 
thrown down to the dogs. A 
minute later there crept out 
from a corner where he had 
been lying unobserved—a sadly 
familiar sight at this place and 
time—a pathetic little specimen 
of humanity in the form of a 
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small boy, perhaps seven years 
old, his poor little tummy dis- 
tended by reason of the 
entirely indigestible rubbish 
with which he had filled it, 
the rest of him but skin and 
bone. Feebly he crawled for- 
ward on hands and knees to 
seize a morsel which one of 
the beasts had overlooked— 
“* They have taken the children’s 
bread and cast it unto dogs ’”’— 
and that well-fed animal in 
human disguise, who believed 
himself to be engaged in an act 
of charity, with his foot spurned 
aside the starving infant ! 

Never before had that young 
officer struck a ‘ native,’ nor 
do I suppose he has ever struck 
one since, but can you wonder 
that the next moment saw 
his riding-crop make violent 
contact with that sleek bania 
back? It might have gone 
hard with the boy—he was 
little more—as a result of the 
piteous complaints which fol- 
lowed of the unprovoked brutal 
thrashing by a British officer, 
had there not been independent 
Indian eye-witnesses of the 
occurrence. 

Another thing which is apt 
to try the patience of an 
English lover of animals is the 
amazing combination of a fan- 
atical zeal for the preservation 
of animal life with, too often, 
an entire lack of any genuine 
solicitude for the wellbeing of 
the creature. But to cite ex- 
amples would only nauseate, 
and I have no desire to give the 
impression that no real sym- 
pathy with animal suffering 
exists. It does exist, though 
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it is impossible not to wonder 
at the frequency of its 
absence among the votaries 
of a religion—I refer more 
especially to Jainism—behind 
the whole elaborate philosophy 
of which lies the inspiration of 
natural human kindliness, the 
spirit of the Buddha. 


The objections to the taking 
of life which have _ been 
considered have, as already 
remarked, a religious basis. In 
certain cases, no doubt, this 
also applies to the omens to 
which many Hindus attach 
great importance. For in- 
stance, that it is an _ evil 
augury for the day’s under- 
takings should an unfortunate 
widow be the first person one 
happens to encounter after 
leaving one’s house in the 
morning. Similarly the belief 
in auspicious and inauspicious 
days. 

But the omens derived from 
the cries or movements of birds 
and beasts are mere supersti- 
tions. A partridge calling on 
the right of one’s path, for 
example, augurs well for the 
success of the day’s shikar. 
And it is not only the masses 
who believe in them. The tale 
is told of a certain famous 
Maharaja, a Rajput of the 
Rajputs, that he was once 
asked by an English friend how 
he reconciled with his con- 
science the shooting of blue 
pigeons. His reply was, “ True, 
Sahib, shooting pigeon very 
bad religion, but making very 
good pie.” That this same 
prince adopted a very different 
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attitude towards the omens of 
the countryside will be ap. 
parent from the following story, 
which I received from his own 
lips a good many years ago :— 

The State over which the 
Maharaja ruled at that time 
was situated in a part of the 
country where it was customary 
to hold an annual pig-sticking 
meet to compete for a famous 
Cup. Himself a pig-sticker of 
renown, the Maharaja invited 
an English sportsman, whom 
we may call A., to spend a few 
days with him for the purpose 
of having some preliminary 
practice on the local boars, 
before taking part in the Cup 
meeting, due to take place 
shortly. 

One day the Maharaja, with 
his guest and, I think, one of 
his sons, set out to investigate 
some khabar (news) which had 
come in. They had ridden but 
half a mile when the host 
reined up and pointed to a bird 
perched on the topmost twig 
of a small bush on the left of 
the track. This was a specimen 
of a perky little bird, the Pied 
Bush-chat, rather like a black- 
and-white edition of our Eng- 
lish Stone-chat, its vernacular 
name son-chiriya. 

“Very sorry, Sahib; son- 
chiriya sitting on left side, that 
very bad sign. No good going 
out today.” 

“ Oh! come, Maharaja Sahib, 
you can’t really mean that; 
the day has only just begun. 
Even if that is an unlucky bird, 
let us take the chance. I want 
some more practice badly.”’ 

“ Getting no pig today, Sahib. 
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May be something bad happen- 
ing.” 

A., however, was persistent, 
and the desire of a guest was 
law. So they rode on. The 
khabar proved unreliable ; never 
a sign of a pig did they see. At 
jength they turned homewards, 
to the old Rajput’s open relief. 
Perhaps the omen had meant 
no more than a blank day’s 
sport. But within two miles 
of the palace the party was 
met by an excited sowar, ob- 
viously bursting with news: 
“ Bahut barra dukar hai!” A 
solitary big boar was lying 
under a tree in the open, not 
ten minutes’ ride distant. 

The Maharaja looked grave : 
“ Sahib, I beg you, please leave 
this pig.”’ 

“ But, Your Highness, surely 
you, who have seen and done 
so much, cannot really believe 
in this superstition ? ”’ 

“Sahib, I getting old man. 
Indeed I seeing many things. 
And I know. This pig bringing 
trouble.” 

A. was well aware that the 
Maharaja meant what he said ; 
for he knew that no man in 
the whole of India, white- 
skinned or brown, had quite 
the same reputation for utter 
fearlessness as this prince of 
royal Rahtor blood. But he 
would not be restrained, and 
again the host gave way to the 
wishes of his guest. 

They followed the sowar’s 
lead, and presently arrived 
within sight of the tree, beneath 
which the old grey boar awaited 
his foes. Of the details of 
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have no definite recollection 
beyond the fact that, as he 
rode to meet the boar’s charge, 
As mount put his foot 
into a  field-rat’s hole, or 
something equally untoward 
occurred, and down came horse 
andman. Result, that a gallant 
steed was so injured that he 
had to be destroyed, and his 
rider was condemned to spend 
on his bed the week of the Cup 
meeting. The son-chiriya had 
been justified. 


Your true Muhammadan is 
no great believer in omens 
unless they are in some way 
sponsored by the Koran. The 
Frontier tribesman will have 
none of these Hindu fancies ; 
but the down-country Muslim, 
whose forebears, oftener than 
not, were converts from Hindu- 
ism, is not always quite so 
sure. Which brings me to a 
tale, perhaps worth telling in 
detail, of another omen by 
chance connected with the 
working out, from a different 
aspect, of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. 


The Faujdar (Police In- 
spector) of a District in one 
of the Political Agencies of 
Western India was away on 
leave. Officiating for him, in a 
post rarely held by a Muham- 
madan in these parts, was 
Police Jamadar Maula Baksh, 
an officer justifiably held in 
high esteem by his superiors. 
He was this evening on his way, 
on his little Marwari pony, to 
a distant village, for the purpose 
of carrying out certain investi- 
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gations under the instructions 
of the A.P.A. With these we 
have nothing to do, being only 
concerned with the fact that 
the Jamadar had been delayed 
on his journey and there was 
no hope of his reaching his 
objective at a reasonable hour 
that night. Now, as he ap- 
proached the little village of 
Nana Rajpur, the sun had 
already set, and he decided 
that here he had better spend 
the night. 

Most villages in this part of 
the country are provided with 
some sort of public building 
in which an official can be 
accommodated. Nana Rajpur 
at that time, however, pos- 
sessed none. When, therefore, 
need arose, it was the duty of 
the Mukhi or Headman to find 
a suitable lodging for the visitor. 
As luck would have it, the first 
person whom the Jamadar met 
as he approached the entrance 
to the village was the Mukhi 
himself—that is without taking 
into account the jackal which, 
crossing the path ahead of him, 
had stopped to stare at the 
horseman, then slunk hastily 
away into the scrub on his 
right. 

The Mukhi regarded the new- 
comer a trifle anxiously. This 
Jamadar was said to be a good 
man—for a Mussulman—but 
visits from the police are some- 
times apt to mean trouble of 
one kind or another: What 
could have brought him here ? 
It might be a good sign, how- 
ever, that he was unaccom- 
panied by any of his men. 
Unusual, that fact ; the Mukhi 


could not imagine that superior 
person Madhuji, the Hindu 
Inspector, travelling without 
so much as an orderly! In 
any case, it was to the Faujdar’s 
right that the jackal had passed; 
an ill-omen indeed, but one which 
presaged evil to the officer, not 
to the Mukhi. These thoughts 
took but a second to pass 
through his mind. His brow 
cleared as he stepped forward : 
“* Salaam, Faujdar Sahib!” 

“ Salaam, Mukhi-ji ! Khushi 
ma chho?’’—the common 
Gujarati greeting, “‘ Are you 
happy ?” 

The Jamadar went on to 
relieve the headman’s anxieties, 
He was only passing through, 
and had but need of a roof 
over his head for the night. 

The Mukhi congratulated 
himself on not forgetting that 
the visitor, though but a 
Jamadar in rank, was for 
the time being in the more 
important shoes of a Faujdar. 
‘¢ Thou knowest, Faujdar Sahib, 
that this is a small and poor 
village, no dharmsala (public 
inn) have we, nor can we afford 
to rebuild our chora whose 
walls subsided before the on- 
slaught of the great floods of 
three years ago. Neither is 
there any Muslim house among 
us. But old Mohandas, the 
Soni (goldsmith caste), has a 
room which he uses not since 
the death of his only daughter 
six months back. He is a good 
man and will, I do not doubt, 
welcome as a guest any dis- 
tinguished servant of the Sarkar 
such as thyself. And ’’—the 
words slipped out in spite of 
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himselfi—“‘ may Parameshwar 


forfend the 
jackal ! ” 

“ Bismillah ! Sayest thou so 
tome? You Hindus and your 
omens! What is the way of a 
jackal, that is less than a dog, 
to a believer in the one God ? 
May thy sleep be as peaceful 
as shall be mine beneath the 
soni’s roof, O Mukhi! Lead 
me to my host, for I have 
travelled far today.” 

So it was settled, Mohandas 
receiving the police officer with 
a hospitality which, if not 
enthusiastic towards one of 
an alien faith, was entirely 
polite. Maula Baksh in due 
course settled him down to 
sleep on a cot in front—for 
it was the hot weather—of an 
open doorway, through which 
the brilliant tropic moon- 
light poured across his body. 
Being a police officer he carried 
a sword, and this, as was his 
custom, he drew from its 
scabbard and laid within reach. 
Weary after his long ride, he 
was speedily asleep. 

How long he had slept he 
had noYidea, when he found 
himself suddenly wide awake 
and keenly conscious, he knew 
not why, of some disagreeable 
presence. His training stood 
him in good stead; he made 
no sudden movement. Cau- 
tiously he raised his head and 
looked about him. To his 
horror—but I will not say that, 
for the blood of a Pathan 
ancestry was in his veins—but 
certainly to his discomfort, the 
bright moonlight revealed in 
the open doorway, regarding 
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him with head upraised, the 
gracefully swaying but sinister 
and menacing form of a large 
cobra ! 


It was some five or six days 
later. A watercourse, covered 
for the most part with a growth 
of giant reeds, separated the 
cultivated lands from the hilly 
jungle areas which stretched 
away north to the borders of 
Mewar. A hundred yards from 
the bank, on the jungle side, 
grew a mighty banyan tree, 
whose foliage entirely concealed 
from view the A.P.A.’s two 
tents which were pitched be- 
neath its shade. A favourite 
hot-weather camping ground, 
this, for nowhere in the district 
was such shade to be found, 
and Gujarat in May is a 
country where shade is one of 
the things that matter. 

Although his tents were out 
of sight, the A.P.A. himself 
was visible, taking his ease in 
a long chair out in the open. 
For it was evening, and the 
sun’s merciless rays had, for 
this day at least, ceased to 
vent their spite upon a parched 
countryside. True that the 
evening breeze was anything 
but cool—some would have 
called it decidedly hot—but it 
was air that moved, and the 
A.P.A. always maintained that, 
for health, camp life was the 
only life in the hot weather. 
Not for him at this time of 
year, if he could help it, the 
conventional bungalow exist- 
ence, with electric fans whir- 
ring, and every door and 
window shut tight to exclude 
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the hot air, in a but half 
successful attempt to keep cool. 

He had had a strenuous 
morning, engaged on a job 
which the cold weather would 
perhaps have made a lighter 
task. But then he would not 
have had _ such legitimate 
ground for fixing his camp just 
now at this particular place, 
where the cool covers of the 
adjacent river-bed were more 
likely to attract one of those 
wandering Mewar tigers than 
at any other season. The job 
in question had been the in- 
vestigation, on the spot, of 
the details of a boundary 
dispute between two adjacent 
native States. Thereafter had 
followed some busy hours of 
office work until five o’clock, 
by which time he thought he 
had earned his tea, and that 
long chair—just the right sort 
of chair—nothing more to worry 
about tonight—body and mind 
relaxed. 


The smoke of the A.P.A.’s 
cheroot drifted away on the 
breeze. The crooning of the 
grey ring-doves sounded in his 
ears, but hardly reached his 
consciousness, so much a part 
was it of the sunset environ- 
ment of the place. A mono- 
tonous peacefulness was the 
essence of that crooning, and 
his thoughts wandered away 
from the boundary case into 
lazy speculation on the likeli- 
hood of khabar, before the 
week-end, of that tigress which 
had twice eluded him. Why 
had she roared on that last 
occasion, before coming down 
to her ‘ kill’ ? 


Thus far his cogitations, when 
the peace was broken by sounds 
of altercation from the direction 
of the police guard-tent at 
the entrance to the camping 
ground. 

“ Patawala! Go and gee 
what all that noise is about.” 

The patawala—wearer of an 
official pata or belt, chuprassi 
they would call him farther 
north — departed, to return 
shortly with the information 
that it was an old soni and his 
wife, who wanted to see the 
sahib; they said they had 
come from Nana Rajpur, and 
that their daughter had been 
murdered by the Faujdar; 
that the police sentry had 
rightly told them they could 
not possibly see the sahib at 
this time of the evening, but 
should return in the morning. 

“Nana Rajpur? That is 
eighty miles away. Their 
daughter murdered by the Fauj- 
dar! What Faujdar? Bring 
them here at once!” 

The patawala  salaamed. 
Presently he returned, followed 
by an elderly couple, travel- 
worn and dishevelled. Once 
in the sahib’s presence, the 
old man—his wife remaining 
at a little distance—salaamed 
twice hesitatingly, then could 
restrain himself no longer, but 
ran forward and removed his 
puggri, which he deposited at 
the feet of the A.P.A. 

“ Bapji ! Aré, Bapji! 
Insdf !’’—“‘ My Father! Jus- 
tice ! ”’ 

Followed an incoherent tor- 
rent of words, of which the 
A.P.A. could make little 
beyond the fact that the sup- 
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pliant’s daughter had been 
prutally murdered, and that 
the criminal was his most 
trusted Police Officer, Jamadar 
Maula Baksh ! 

‘‘ Call the Sherestadar Sahib.” 

The Sherestadar (head of the 
Office establishment) presently 
appeared, a wise man and 
sympathetic; who was, more- 
over, as it chanced, himself 
a soni, and therefore a caste- 
fellow of the distraught old man. 
This was fortunate, since it so 
happened that he already knew, 
as soon as he heard his name 
and whence he came, who the 
petitioner was and, which was 
of importance, his recent 
family history. The amaze- 
ment reflected in his voice, on 
hearing the accusation against 
Maula Baksh of having mur- 
dered the goldsmith’s daughter, 
was therefore of a different 
quality from that of his superior. 
His exclamation was on a 
note of simple wonder, holding 
nothing of the latter’s incredul- 
ous horror. 

“Thy daughter, Mohandas ! 
killed by the Faujdar Sahib ! 
Surely thou hadst but the one 
daughter, she who died of the 
fever now six months past ? ”’ 

“ Ay, truly, brother. But 
on the day that we performed 
her funeral rites, as we re- 
turned to our home in the 
evening full of sadness, her 
mother and I, behold on the 
threshold a holy ndg (cobra), its 
head within the lota (bowl) of 
milk which stood by the door- 
way! All our village is aware 


how great was the liking of our 
Piydéri (Belovéd) for the gift 
of Mother Cow. So we knew 
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that our little one had returned 
to us, and our hearts were 
filled with joy and _ peace. 
Wherefore, each night there- 
after, we placed a saucer of 
milk by the threshold, and 
nightly our darling drank there- 
from, and slept by day in the 
roof above our heads. Then 
came this son of Evil, and we 
took him into our home. We 
might not eat with him—was 
he not a Mussulman ?—but 
food and drink we gave him, 
and a roof over his head, for 
he was the Sarkar’s man. And 
now, O Sahib, we are without a 
child once again,’ and his the 
bloody sword that hath robbed 
us. The Sarkar is our Father 
and Mother. Will not the 
Sarkar give justice? Insdf!” 

They were no jungle folk, 
these sonis, but they lived near 
enough to the jungle to fear 
its terrors. An aged couple 
perhaps they were not, but the 
man was over fifty, and his 
wife may have been forty-five, 
which is old enough in India; 
and both were of _ feeble 
physique. Yet for eighty miles 
they had made their way on 
foot, for the most part through 
jungle tracts, alone and un- 
assisted, to find the camp of 
the sahib. Had come in sure 
faith that he would avenge 
them on his own trusted servant 
—who had killed a snake ! 

The A.P.A.’s thoughts moved 
swiftly. This was no illiterate 
peasant—the goldsmiths as a 
caste do not lack sophistication 
and worldly wisdom ; far from 
it. But he was of the East. 
Superstition and a chance co- 
incidence had planted in his 
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breast this delusion, which the 
bereaved human affections had 
nurtured until it filled his soul 
to the exclusion of all else. 
To grant him the kind of 
justice he sought was impossible. 
To send him away in the belief 
that he had asked justice of the 
British R4j, and been refused it, 
was unthinkable. Yet how to 
deal with Delusion such as this ? 
It was a sore dilemma. 

And then, in a flash, came 
sudden inspiration! He turned 
and looked the soni in the eyes. 

“ Old man, thou hast called 
the Sarkar ‘ Ma-Bap’ (Father 
and Mother). And it is so. 
Hearken, therefore, to the words 
of thy parent. 

“Surely it is a wondrous 
thing that thy daughter should 
return to thee in the semblance 
of a serpent. Yet, indeed, I 
know that many strange things 
are possible. But one thing do 
I know can never be, though 
the stars fall from heaven. 
Take heed, for it is the wisdom 
of the Sarkar that speaks 
through my mouth. Good is 
Good, and Evil is Evil. Never 
shall the twain be one, and out 
of Good cometh not Evil. The 
whole countryside knoweth that 
thy daughter was a woman 
pure and good. How then ’”’ 
—the note of sternness in the 
speaker’s voice was well as- 
sumed— how then hast thou, 
her father, and that in the 
presence of the mother that 
bare her, dared to blacken her 
good name before men! Canst 
thou in truth believe that such 
@ woman as she, in whatsoever 
guise, could so cast aside the 


modesty which was her pride 
as to appear—thine own mouth 
hath said it—alone and by 
night, with face and form 
unveiled, in the presence of a 
man lying upon his bed, and 
that man a stranger of alien 
creed and race ! ”’ 

It was a bold bluff, but it 
came off. The A.P.A.’s relief 
may be imagined as he saw 
the expression on the face of 
Mohandas change, first to 
puzzled doubt and then to 
pitiable consternation. There- 
after all was plain sailing. It 
fell to that tactful person, the 
Sherestadar, to persuade the 
now remorse-stricken and weep- 
ing father that it was not 
really himself who had g0 
slandered the fair name of his 
much loved child, but some 
evil spirit which had possessed 
him for the time being, and 
which the wisdom of the sahib 
had exorcised. What the old 
lady thought about it all was 
never known; not once did 
she open her lips. 

So all was well. The old man 
recovered his self-respect, and 
presently departed, full of the 
praises of the Sarkar. It only 
remained for Jamadar Maula 
Baksh, when he heard the 
story which touched him 80 
nearly, to exclaim, ‘‘ My father’s 
son accused of murdering a 
woman! By Allah! there is 
something in these jackal- 
sprung omens after all!” 

But the A.P.A. never got 
that tigress. He, too, perhaps 
had, all unwitting, ignored a 
little bush-chat perched upon 
a boundary pillar. 
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I ONCE spent a season as 
Secretary (strictly ‘ Hon.’) of 
a pack of University Drag- 
hounds. I hope to conceal 
the identity of this foundation 
in a mist of false names, 
which may, nevertheless, be 
all too transparent to the 
cognoscenti. 

University Draghounds are 
not infrequently taken on by 
a Master who cares less for 
the knowledge and experience 
of hounds which it will give 
him, than for the purely arti- 
ficial social prestige attaching 
to the office. The result is 
that the activities of the pack 
are practically confined to their 
two lines a week—in extreme 
cases, these are the only 
occasions on which it sees 
the Master—and half the fun 
is lost. This complaint is 
not by any means confined 
to University Draghounds, but 
these seem to be particularly 
liable to it. The pack is 
usually the property of the 
Master, who himself changes 
from season to season, as does 
the Committee. The only per- 
manent officials are the kennel- 
huntsman and the kennelman, 
whose jobs, under a constant 
succession of employers, cannot 
be very easy. 

However, for the season in 
question we were lucky enough 
to be blessed with a Master 
who combined the necessary 
knowledge (elementary, it is 
true, but nevertheless valuable) 
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with a real enthusiasm for 
hound work. He had served 
the previous season as Second 
Whip. There were also enough 
resources with which to keep 
hounds in good condition with- 
out having to descend to cheap 
and treacherous foods, such as 
fish meal, which has, we believe, 
been used. But let us have 
no scandal ! 

Of these assets the Master’s 
enthusiasm was the greatest. 

During the summer he had 
pursued negotiations with 
the Master of the F—— 
and had obtained permission 
to hunt an outlying section 
of their country. By the first 
week in September the whole 
pack, horses, huntsman, and 
all the other paraphernalia, had 
been carted forty odd miles, 
and we were established in the 
village of Coddenham (pro- 
nounced Cuddam) for six weeks’ 
cubbing before term began. 
J. was thorough in everything, 
and had even gone so far as 
to rent a cottage to hold us 


all. Whether it was by 
accident or design that it stood 
just opposite the village 


hostelry I have never found 
out, but in the light of 
subsequent events I have a 
suspicion that that may have 
had something to do with his 
choice. In any case, it was 
very convenient. 

Much as I should like to 
describe those six weeks in 
detail, it would, I fear, be 
2F 
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redundant and tedious for the 
reader. One day was much 
like another, but each had 
those little incidents and 
changes of scene which 
make an enjoyable holiday 
pass so quickly, but which, 
reduced to black and white, 
become as dull to read as a 
pedant’s diary. We usually 
rose about half-past five. That 
is to say, a minor earthquake 
roused us to semi-conscious- 
ness at this hour—Johnson’s 
method of calling us. He was 
generally accompanied by Dick, 
the kennel-huntsman, and 
between the two of them we 
had no chance. It was useless 
to open a bleary eye, grunt 
“ All right, Dick!” and then 
turn over and go fast asleep 
again. With his previous pack 
he had gained a reputation 
for stubbornly puzzling out a 
cold line, and not infrequently 
killing at the end of a long, 
slow hunt. So also in this 
performance: he would wait 
until one got comfortably 
settled again, and repeat the 
process, three times. After 
that he employed a cold sponge, 
and that was the end of it. 
I know; I tried all the tricks 
to start with. After three 
successive days of the sponge, 
I decided it was quicker, and 
less disconcerting, to get up 
at once. Satisfied that we 
were all three sufficiently in 
the land of the living, Dick 
left us to our ablutions, carried 
out in hip-baths with much 
entertainment, and intoned his 
blessing. This was couched 
in unvarying terms; ‘ Monday, 


sir, Gorton Cross Roads ; 
should be good scent; we 
should leave in half an hour, 
sir’”’—or ‘ Thursday, sir; 
Grange Wood, and looks dull, 
sir; three-quarters of an hour,” 
It was an extremely useful 
habit ; nobody knew whether 
he had been trained to do it 
by a former master, or whether 
he had worked it out by 
himself. Probably the latter, 

Dick is really worth a word 
or two more, for it was largely 
due to him that we enjoyed 
ourselves so much, without 
committing any glaring offences. 
In command of the camp- 
followers—Ted, the kennelman, 
and our common body servant, 
Johnson, ex-sergeant of cavalry 
—his gift for organisation 
carried them through an amaz- 
ing amount of work among 
seven horses, sixteen couple of 
hounds, and our three selves, 
who, I am sure, were more 
trouble than all the others 
put together. Everything was 
ready when and, above all, 
where wanted, and even then 
the three men seemed to 
have a very reasonable amount 
of leisure. Johnson in par- 
ticular was of great heart; 
he nursed our clothes and our- 
selves, and was always ready 
to rub down and feed horses 
while the other two dealt with 
hounds; he could produce 


enough hot food and drink 
to keep three ravenous young 
men quiet for an hour or s0, 
while he attended to their 
boots and other furniture in 
preparation for the morrow; 
on top of all this, he usually 
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spent the afternoon cleaning 
tack. In spite of these various 
duties, he seldom failed to be 
present at the establishment 
across the road at six o’clock 
in the evening. All of which 
goes to show what can be 
accomplished by “‘ a whack of 
routine, sir.’’ 

And so up, shave and wash, 
into boots and breeches, and 
down to a breakfast provided 
by this paragon. Then came 
a period ranging from an hour 
of comparative peace to ten 
minutes of frantic rush, accord- 
ing to the distance of the Meet 
and our energy in rising, and 
presently we were jogging 
through the lanes in perfect 
autumn weather. 

Being ourselves the veriest 
amateurs, and hounds being 
rather, shall we say, out of 
practice after seasons of aniseed, 
we were not violently successful 
at first; in fact, I rather 
fear that Dick, who had come 
to the Drag from a fairly 
well-known pack, was a little 
ashamed of us at times. But 
he never showed it, and taught 
us all our jobs with quiet 
hints, after the manner of a 
good Sergeant- Major shep- 
herding a newly joined Sub- 
altern through the routine of 
his first parades. Draghounds 
are versatile creatures—they 
have to be. One day they 
rioted after a large ginger 
eat, and it took the whips 
twenty minutes to stop them, 
but the less said about that 
episode the better; particu- 
larly as several of the livelier 
spirits of the pack came home 
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with suspicious scratches about 
the muzzle, publicly ascribed 
to brambles. Under Dick’s 
tutelage they soon got the 
idea. So did we. 

Mercifully for our reputation, 
our early efforts were not 
attended by spectators, and 
we could—and did—make fools 
of ourselves in comparative 
privacy. I say comparative 
advisedly, because the cat 
episode was duly observed and 
reported on, and we never 
quite lived it down. After a 
fortnight, the local countryside 
began to come out with us, 
and by that time, as Dick 
remarked, ‘* You’ve made most 
of the obvious mistakes, sir, 
and one or two pretty dotty 
ones, but somehow I don’t 
think you'll come to much 
harm now!” The Field started 
with a few enthusiastic farmers, 
and gradually worked up to 
a respectable following. I have 
never been quite sure whether 
the members were attracted 
by the prospect of sport or 
merely by the hope of free 
amusement; possibly the latter. 
On the other hand, I like to 
think it was simply the courtesy 
of hosts to the strangers within 
their gates. Anyhow, we did 
manage to show them one or 
two days of quiet fun. Fate 
was definitely on our side the 
morning that the huntsman of 
the F—— came out; for we 
found a stout cub who took 
us four miles across country 
before we finally rolled him 
over. By the self-satisfied look 
on Dick’s face all the way 
home, I think he must have 
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received a compliment on his 
teaching. 

We used to hunt until about 
mid-day ; hounds and horses 
were soft, to say nothing of 
their riders, and anything in 
the nature of a busy morning 
saw us home by one or half- 
past. There were exceptions, 
when a cub found late in the 
morning took us for a decent 
gallop, and as we got into 
October, meets advanced to 
half-past eight or nine o’clock. 
Then we might return at three. 

Home again, there were 
hounds and horses to feed 
and make comfortable before 
we could seek the shade of 
the ‘Four Feathers’ and the 
satisfaction of our own very 
necessary lunch. It was a hot 
September that year; so, what 
with our mid-day and even- 
ing sessions, the landlord must 
have done pretty well out of 
us. Afternoons were our own. 
We spent a good many walking 
round the countryside, with 
maps, to learn our way about 
it; later on, I am afraid most 
of them were passed in slumber. 

But sleep we never so 
soundly, there was one sound 
which always woke S., the 
Second Whip. 

Imagine a peaceful scene 
in the later afternoon of a 
warm September day. The 
sun is sinking in a golden 
brilliance, and a drowsy 
humming fills the air, broken 
by the occasional chink of 
a bit from the stables, where 
the men are cleaning tack. 
Except for a few bees bent 
on errands of their own, nothing 


visible moves. Three human 
forms, sunk in deck chairs 
under the chestnut tree which 
stands in the front garden 
of the cottage, serve only to 
emphasise the sleepy atmos- 
phere of the village. 

Suddenly, a distant panting 
and rattling meets the ear; 
it grows rapidly louder, and in 
due course resolves into an 
ancient Ford arrayed in the 
scarlet livery of His Majesty’s 
Mail. It snorts through the 
village, polluting and profaning 
the air within ten yards of 
the sleepers, but they move not 
a muscle as it grinds round 
the corner and attacks the 
hill on its way to the post- 
office up the road. The dust 
of its passing settles gently 
upon them, as if to apologise 
for the unseemly disturbance, 
and to soothe them again to 
rest. Soon the van passes 
out of earshot, and peace reigns 
once more. 

Half an hour later the scene 
is outwardly unchanged, but 
there is an air of expectancy, 
as if some momentous event 
were imminent. A _ quarter 
of a mile away, the mellow 
notes of the church clock strike 
the hour, and you count them 
slowly—three, four, five, six! 
Almost on the last stroke, 
peace gives way to activity. 
A squeal in the stables, followed 
by a series of kicks on the 
door, indicates that someone 
wants his supper and means 
to have it—quickly ; clanging 
buckets are carried out and 
filled in the yard, hounds lift 
up their voices and are a8 
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loudly rebuked, and, of course, 
the inevitable half - witted 


rooster starts to crow. Down 
the street doors open, emitting 
aged and bent individuals, 
their goal the polished bench 
outside the porch of the public- 
house. 

The three sleepers wake at 
last. The hideous passage of 
the postman’s van had left 
them unmoved, yet the last 
soft note of the clock, drifting 
down on the evening air, 
restores them to life. S. yawns, 
and stretches luxuriously. He 
gets up, and bestows a smart 
kick on the soles of his com- 
panions’ boots— 

“Opening time; you’ve slept 
long enough ! ”’ 

As one man they rise and 
follow him through the gate 
and out to the road. In single 
file they amble across the village 
green, past the duck-pond on 
their right, and, some seconds 
later, are swallowed up in 
the dark interior of the ‘ Four 
Feathers.’ 

There you have it! 

Between bolstering up the 
brewing trade and gossip with 
the local worthies, the evenings 
passed quickly enough, and 
we were usually ready to go 
to bed by closing time. Before 
we finally left, the Master had 
represented the village at 
skittles, and S. at darts; the 
Secretary was, in fact, the 
only one who was never any 
good at either pastime, and 
therefore found it a bit 
expensive. 

They were six grand weeks, 
which passed all too quickly. 
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I have always been grateful 
for them, for we learned a 
great many things -which it 
was meet for us to know, 
and which have since served 
one of us, at least, in good 
stead. 

It would take too long to 
tell of all the humorous and 
other incidents which cropped 
up during that period, but 
certainly one of the worst 
was when, having run to 
earth some way out of our 
own country, we met our hosts 
face to face in a narrow lane, 
on the way to our respective 
kennels. Three whips, two 
huntsmen, and one Master of 
Draghounds spent a frenzied 
ten minutes trying to quell a 
riot between sixteen couple 
of scallywags and fifty-odd 
pedigree hounds. We did get 
them disentangled eventually, 
but not even our most bigoted 
admirer, if one exists, could 
have called it dignified, par- 
ticularly as we had to accept 
the help of the F—— Second 
Whip to get them safely started 
home again. It was not till 
a mile farther on that we 
noticed we were half a couple 
short. That afternoon we were 
invaded by the Postmistress’s 
small niece, aged ten. 

‘‘ Tf you please, sir, Mr A.,”’ 
she announced, mentioning the 
F—— huntsman, “’e’s sent 
a telephone message to say as 
’ow ’e’s got one of your dogs, 
and will you please fetch ’im 
as ’e don’t see as how ’e 
won’t be no manner o’ good 
to *im!” 

She disappeared abruptly, 











and Sultan came home in the 
Master’s car that day. He 
certainly would not have been 
any manner of good to A.: 
his habits and looks were 
against it! He was, at least, 
ambitious. 

On the other side of the 
picture comes the evening on 
which, exhilarated by the night 
air—let us call it that—we 
had a race down the village 
on borrowed bicycles, a means 
of locomotion which few of us 
had experienced for some time. 
The only expert among the 
competitors was S., so it was 
unfortunate that he should 
have been the one to go over 
his handle-bars and execute 
a perfect jack-knife dive into 
the duck-pond. Beyond a 
bruise or two he was unhurt, 
but he had to be forcibly 
bathed before he could be 
allowed to re-enter society. 

Mid-October came at last, 
and it was with a real sense 
of regret that we packed hounds 
into the van, horses into luxuri- 
ous boxes (borrowed from our 
hosts), and ourselves into the 
car, for the journey back to 
(nominal) study, and aniseed. 
I think, somehow, the Codden- 
hamians were also rather sorry 
to see us go. 


Providence, having been kind 
to us in one respect, was 
determined to make us pay 
for it. In truly. feminine 
fashion, and probably with the 
utmost feminine satisfaction, 
she sent us a frost; and a 
good, honest, cast-iron frost 
too—for three whole weeks. 
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We kicked our heels and 
cursed her bitterly. Neither 
hounds nor horses were any- 
thing like hard enough yet, 
and we could only walk them 
out on slippery roads, while 
all the delivery vans and lorries 
in the country rattled past Us, 
usually accelerating as they 
did. There was little to be 
done, except the routine of 
exercise. In fact, the Master 
actually attended a couple of 
lectures, much to the amaze- 
ment of his tutor. The rest 
of us passed the time in various 
other ways. 

However, the frost broke 
eventually, and the opening 
Meet, twice postponed, was 
fixed for the following Thurs- 
day. Our opening Meet, like 
most others, was always a 
mildly social affair, but in 
case anyone should conjure 
up ideas of a minor Kirby 
Gate, let me add that tradition 
had located it in the Market 
Square on early closing day. 
That rather takes the glamour 
off it, but we had our share 
of Press photographers, and 
even two pictures on the 
front page of the local rag, 
showing the Master doing 
his duty by a glass of wood 
port, supplied specially for 
the occasion by our favourite 
publican. 

The Market Square line was 
comparatively short, preceded 
by twenty minutes’ hacking 
through the streets to the 
outskirts of the town. There 
was considerable liveliness 
since none of the horses had 
done much work for three 
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weeks. There was also a 
definite nip in the air. 

It was somewhat remarkable 
that no serious accidents fol- 
lowed. As far as I remember, 
there were about sixty people 
out, most of whom were com- 
plete novices. A drag hunt— 
at least, a University Drag— 
differs a little from regular 
hunting. I suppose the idea 
was originally to imitate as 
closely as possible the condi- 
tions of actual fox-hunting, 
and by some well-known Drag- 
hounds this aim is ably ful- 
filled. But the circumstances 
of a University Drag rather 
militate against this. Everyone 
is young, and certain regular 
followers are keen—sometimes 
too keen—for a good gallop 
across country, and for little 
else; others are novices, out 
with hounds probably for the 
first time in their lives, and 
blissfully ignorant of certain 
elementary rules of the hunting 
field. They are not over par- 
ticular about crossing at a 
fence, until they get either a 
torrent of abuse or a sticky 
accident ; I have known both 
to happen. 

These two factors may ex- 
plain why our lines were more 
closely related to the wild 
hurroosh of a steeplechase than 
to a hunt. In fact, it is to 
be feared that hounds were 
of very secondary importance. 
The old stagers of the Field 
knew all the lines, and once we 
were off it was a case of hell 
for leather and a short prayer 
that some idiot would not 
get in the way at an awkward 
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moment. There were old 
stagers in kennels as well as 
among the Field; the former 
knew the lines as well as the 
latter; knew also where they 
finished, and the shortest route 
to that delectable spot where 
rabbits were to be had by 
those who were smart. A 
couple and a half of lazy old 
devils were always to be found 
resting, quite unmoved, when 
we eventually arrived blowing 
and panting. 

This time the line was com- 
paratively uneventful. The 
Hon. Sec. was riding a hireling 
of remarkable jumping and 
galloping power, with a mouth 
comparing favourably with 
chilled steel, and one of those 
short, thick necks which have 
as much resilience as a lamp- 
post. We started. After the 
first hundred and fifty yards 
it is to be regretted that 
the Secretary was merely a 
passenger, but luckily there 
was no one in front, and the 
Master, wise in his generation, 
had taken hounds a long, long 
way ahead. 

Now the penultimate fence 
of that line was a ‘ double’ 
—fence and ditch on to ‘ tar- 
mac,’ then off again over 
a plain fence with a gate in 
it—not a very formidable 
obstacle, but one that, for 
complete peace of mind, was 
better negotiated ‘ not too fast.’ 
The Secretary approached it, 
still going like blazes, even 
after four miles, and duly 
attempted to take a good pull. 
He did take a good pull, 
several of them, but the old 
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horse set his teeth, squealed, 
and went for the road the 
faster. So his passenger 
aimed him roughly at the 
gate, uttered a short prayer, 
and left him to it. Over the 
fence and ditch came the 
Bruiser, crashed on to the 
road, and then, seeing that 
the next fence was a bit to his 
right and possibly feeling that 
@ mere gate was not worthy 
of him in his present mood, 
he took the right-hand gate- 
post clean as a whistle, bumped 
the Secretary back into the 
saddle with the back of his 
neck, and went for home like 
a good ’un. 

When I slipped off him at 
the end of the run, the old 
blighter looked round. 

“There, young man,’ he 
seemed to say, ‘“‘ you fancy 
yourself a bit of a horseman ! 
Laugh that off!” 


Life that winter ran very 
easily ; two days a week with 
the Drag, and at least two 
more with our neighbours, who 
always seemed glad to see us 
out, though I am sure we 
were a nuisance. I can dis- 
tinctly remember the oblitera- 
tion of two good gates and a 
stout post-and-rails all in one 
day; also the time when in 
our haste to come up with 
hounds several of us neglected 
to notice a field of young beans 
in our course. I am not likely 
to forget the cursing we got— 
and deserved. In spite of all 
that, we were allowed to hunt 
as often as we liked for a 
nominal subscription. 
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Hunting and the care of 
our Own canine rabble filled up 
our time pretty satisfactorily, 
It was scarcely surprising that 
tutors did not altogether 
approve, but they exercised 
remarkable restraint in their 
comments ; it can hardly have 
come as a surprise that very, 
very few of us obtained degrees 
at the end of the year. 

The best days were un- 
doubtedly the Wednesdays and 
Saturdays with our late hosts, 
the F——. We had an old 
Humber, saloon body, vintage 
about 1920, and familiarly 
known, for obvious reasons, 
as the ‘ Crystal Palace.’ Into 
this we managed to pack six 
or seven individuals, complete 
with saddles, hat-boxes, and 
other incidental furniture, at 
half-past nine in the morning, 
to motor thirty or forty miles 
to the Meet. Horses were 
boarded out with a young 
and fearless farmer, and it was 
to his house that we used to 
return, tired and muddy, at 
6 P.M. or later, there to be 
refreshed in body and soul 
by teas of the most generous 
dimensions I have ever seen. 
We used to need them, too. 
Thence, after a visit to the 
stables, to the village pub for 
beer and _ skittles — literally. 
Dick, the landlord, must have 
been a financial wizard, for 
most of us had a ‘slate’ 
there. 

The Drag, of course, took 
up most of our time, with 
work in kennels, lines to be 
arranged and walked, and, 
occasionally, a farmer to pacify. 
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We had one peculiarity which, 
I believe, is not very common. 
The drag was always laid from 
a horse, a8 nearly as possible 
on the actual line which the 
field was expected to follow. 
That meant that the kennel- 
huntsman jumped the same 
fences a8 everyone else, except 
one or two particularly nasty 
places—and he did this in 
cold blood, without the com- 
pany of either hounds or horses, 
which is a very different matter 
from doing it with a crowd. 

The normal routine days 
for the Drag were Mondays 
and Thursdays, each consisting 
of anything up to three lines 
in the course of the afternoon. 
The farmers were extra- 
ordinarily kind in allowing a 
gang of wild young horsemen 
to gallop over their fields and 
fences, with no hope of gaining 
anything from it except the 
doubtful pleasure of mending 
the gaps afterwards. We took 
care to give them a very good 
lunch at the Point-to-Point, 
though; they earned it! 
We knew them all personally, 
and they appeared to like us, 
so I suppose that was enough 
for them. 

Ever since that time I have 
had a feeling that there is 
no great danger of fox-hunting 
dying out in England as long 
as there are enough people, 
preferably born and bred in 
the country, at least living 
there permanently, who know 
the farmers, talk to them as 
friends, and take the trouble 
to try and give them a square 
deal by doing as little damage 
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as possible. But when these 
people die, and the hunting 
field is composed only of 
strangers out for a _ gallop 
because it is the ‘thing to 
do’—not such a very un- 
common reason nowadays— 
then we may begin to toll the 
bell for hunting. I have seen 
@ young woman come clattering 
up to a farm gate, curse the 
farmer for being slow in open- 
ing it, splash him liberally 
with mud on the way through, 
and not even bother to say 
“thank you.” I knew the 
farmer, and he told me what 
he thought of her afterwards, 
wherein he showed that he 
had better manners than I 
would have had. 

All our lines lay on the side 
of the town opposite to kennels, 
so that, except on the few 
days when we used a van, 
it was our lot to take hounds 
home through it. It was 
astounding to find how much 
assorted mischief fifteen couple 
of hounds—with couples on, 
too—could get into in the 
streets of a busy town between 
four and six in the evening. 
Butchers’ shops headed the 
list of attractions, and long 
before the end of the season 
we knew them all. We even 
used them as landmarks. “ Go 
past the ‘Rose and Crown,’ 
bear left at the ‘Prince Alfred,’ 
and go on till you get to the 
‘ King’s Arms.’” How many 
times has one heard similar 
instructions to a traveller in- 
quiring his route ? I am willing 
to bet, however, that no one 
has heard anything like S. 
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telling me how to find a certain 
garage in the back streets. 

“Go down S. Street till 
you get to Sainsbury’s, then 
turn up the little crack on the 
right. That takes you out 
at Bloggs’ shop. Go on to 
the Co-op, past the Inter- 
national Stores on C—— Road, 
and it’s just behind Pink & 
Son, where Sultan got those 
pork sausages last Monday !”’ 

Then there were the ped- 
estrians doing their evening 
shopping. As we could not 
very well have the whole road, 
we had to keep in to one side! 
But one cannot keep a pack 
of hounds in the gutter; they 
overflow on to the pavement 
to the great inconvenience of 
its rightful users. Besides, 
they delight in investigating 
lamp-posts and railings, if 
possible on opposite sides. 
Since neither the couple nor 
the obstruction will give way 
they get gloriously tied up, 
until a sweating whipper-in 
disentangles them, in time to 
save them from an unpleasant 
death by strangulation. And 
so homeward, sweeping along 
the pavements, and ignoring 
traffic lights to the detriment 
of drivers’ nerves and tempers, 
causing no small disturbance 
among the townsfolk. How- 
ever, we got away with it; 
and without a casualty. 

We used to carry lamps 
strapped on to the off arm, 
lit from a small dry battery 
carried in the pocket, showing 
a white light in front and red 
behind. We all wore them, 


and even if we did look like 
an evening regatta, they saved 
more than one nasty mishap 
with a careless motorist. 

January passed without any 
incidents; perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say with- 
out any very abnormal in- 
cidents. There was, though, 
the day when one of our 
most regular followers—one 
time Whip to the local harriers 
—departed in a _ beautiful 
parabola into space, still sitting 
happily in his saddle, while 
his horse, being less ambitious, 
jumped the fence in the 
ordinary way. His girths had 
broken, and he was lucky 
to get away with concussion 
and a very stiff neck: we 
thought he had broken it when 
we first picked him up. 

Then again, I recall the 
motor tour undertaken by the 


Master and the Secretary round . 


the best part of three counties 
in company with several dead 
sheep. Various farmers had 
asked whether sheep that had 
died from natural causes were 
of any use to us, and we 
thought we might save expense 
by collecting them ourselves. 
By the time we had collected 
five large and _ foul - smell- 
ing passengers, we decided 
that it was not really worth 
the game. The last one was 
embarked twenty - five miles 
from the kennels, and it was 
the longest twenty-five miles 
I can remember, though we 
pushed the Palace along at a 
good forty miles an hour, and 
only stopped to light fresh 
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pipes. Even a lysol bath 
did not quite get rid of the 
smell, and after that we had 
our free meat fetched by a 
local carrier in an open lorry. 


Early in February a change 
came over the horsey section 
of the University. At first 
it took the form of a vague 
disturbance in the atmosphere, 
an indefinable feeling of sus- 
pense: young men, usually 
care-free, might have been sur- 
prised wearing worried ex- 
pressions, or talking with an 
accelerated gaiety that rang 
a little false: a few mysterious 
journeys were undertaken at 
unearthly hours of the morn- 
ing: there was a definite air 
of ‘ hush-hush ’ about the club. 

The cause was not far to 


seek. It was the approach 
of the annual University 
Steeplechases and Point-to- 


Point, which it was the custom 
to hold at Penington, a private 
racecourse some five miles 
away. ‘ Penington Fever’ was 
@ perennial affliction reaching 
the point of crisis by the end 
of February. The epidemic 
was all over by the middle 
of March, and the last meeting 
—barring, of course, the 
inevitable shouting, post- 
mortems, and, it is to be 
feared, a few—but very few— 
grudges. 

For the benefit—so the 
organisers hoped—of the funds 
of the Drag and the Beagles, 
who combined to form the 
United Hunts Club, it was 
the custom to hold a _ two- 
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day Steeplechase meeting on 
Penington Racecourse, which 
we leased for an exorbitant 
sum, on the last Friday and 
Saturday of February. It was 
open only to present members 
of the University and was by 
way of being both a sporting 
and social event; the United 
Hunts Ball was held on the 
Friday night. The Race Com- 
mittee included members of 
both Drag and Beagles, but, as 
usual, the hard work devolved 
entirely on the officials of the 
Drag. I believe I am correct 
in stating that this meeting 
was unique in that it was 
not run under the control of 
the National Hunt Committee, 
nor did it rank as a ‘ flapping’ 
meeting. Horses which had run 
there were still eligible to run 
at all National Hunt meetings. 

Besides the Steeplechases, 
there were also two Point-to- 
Point meetings held by the 
Harriers and the United Hunts 
Club, run over an extended 
course. In all, we had four 
days’ racing spread over a 
fortnight. Perhaps that was 
the reason for the high price 
charged by the owners of the 
course; one cannot really 
blame them, since the com- 
pany’s sole income depended 
on those four days. 

The responsibility for all the 
preparations fell upon us; we 
were not unduly worried, how- 
ever, since we had enlisted 
the service of P. as Organising 
Secretary and Clerk of the 
Course, who had done the job 
for our immediate predecessors. 
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He had, moreover, the advan- 
tage of not being in statu 
pupillari. So we proceeded 
gaily, preparing our respective 
mounts for the great day, 
hunting, and generally going 
our Own sweet ways, secure 
in the erroneous belief that 
someone else was doing all 
the dirty work, the fruits of 
which we should eventually 
enjoy. 

It so happened that we had 
decided to rebuild the whole 
course. The old _ fences, 
patched continuously for the 
last five years, had finally 
given up the struggle against 
the continued impact of horse 
and, occasionally, rider; so 
it had been resolved to put 
up new fences all round, and 
hang the expense. Now the 
Master, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the actual course fell, 
had been rather bored at the 
beginning of the season by 
frequent exposition of the 
wonderful qualities of various 
new horses, as extolled by 
their respective owners. They 
were of the “any distance, 
any fence (the harder the 
better), any place, old boy !”’ 
variety. Having seen the 
animals, and knowing some- 
thing of their previous records, 
and still more about their 
owners (and prospective riders), 
he bided his time and said 
nothing. The former were in 
most cases not at all bad; 
there were, of course, better 
horses in the county; the 
latter were what, for want of 
a better description, I prefer 
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to call slightly ‘ gaseous, 
Having heard so much about 
all their wonderful qualities, 
he naturally thought that, since 
@ new course had to be built, 
it might as well be something 
worthy of the competitors; he 
accordingly ordered standard 
fences, four feet six inches 
high, decently sloped, and 
properly packed; in_ short, 
obstacles which would have to 
be jumped and not just brushed 
through. Our foreman fencer, 
who had made the course for 
the last twenty years, having 
learned the art at Cheltenham, 
set about the work with delight, 
There we left the matter. 

The first setback came in 
the shape of our Secretary’s 
sudden departure, ‘ on urgent 
private affairs,’ a little over 
a fortnight before the meeting. 
He assured us,- however, that 
he would be back in four 
days; so we stuffed all letters 
unopened into the Master’s 
biggest cup, put the lid on, 
and waited for P.’s return. 
Four days later came a 
telegram, handed in somewhere 
in the middle of France: 
“‘ Regret impossible return,” 
it announced; “ writing P.” 
We regretted too, but that 
was that. We then realised 
four important things: that 
the races were only a fortnight 
off; that none of us had 
the vaguest idea what had 
been done and what had not; 
that something had better be 
done, and: quickly; finally, 
that, whatever the something 
was, we had to do it. 
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Then we emptied the 
Stewards’ Cup on to _ the 


Master’s dining-room table, and 
were appalled by the amount 
of correspondence we had 
managed to cram into it. 

“Good Lord,” said J., 
“how long will it take us to 
sort all that, I wonder ! ”’ 

It took us an hour and a 
half. Then we looked at each 
other. 

“Well,” said J. again, “if 
we've got to tackle this ruddy 
job, we might as well start 
now. God help us!” 

We looked up what records 
there were of the previous 
year, for neither of us had 
had any experience of running 
a race-meeting before. We 
transformed the Master’s rooms 
into an office, complete with 
telephone, typewriter, and 
stenographer, hired by the 
hour from a local typewriting 
agency ; we also installed suit- 
able refreshment for such as 
might deserve it, and, needless 
to say, drank most of it our- 
selves. But then we did deserve 
it during the next few days. 

The course itself was in 
good hands, so we did not 
have to worry much about 
that, except for a daily journey 
to see that turning flags were 
not put in impossible places, 
that fences were properly 
sloped, and that the guard- 
rail at the open ditch was not 
made into an ingenious death- 
trap. There were officials to 
be engaged, gatemen, pro- 
gramme sellers, number-board 
operators, and the like; their 
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ringleader kept a dirty little 
back-street pub, and we in- 
vaded his Sunday afternoon 
slumbers to settle the matter. 
There were arrangements to 
be made with the good lady 
who did the catering on the 
course; she kept a pub some 
thirty-five miles away, and it 
took us a whole afternoon to 
get there and back. The 
Customs and Excise Officers 
had to be seen in the matter 
of Entertainment Tax: they 
took a cheque for £100 off us 
as a deposit; then the turn- 
stile numbers had to be checked, 
and various forms and declara- 
tions signed—in_ triplicate. 
Advertising was dealt with by 
commandeering four cars and 
despatching them round the 
countryside on bill - posting 
expeditions ; entries had to be 
checked, entry fees collected, 
and the lists made out (cre- 
dentials of horses entered by 
one or two sharp characters 
came in for particularly close 


scrutiny); printers’ proofs 
turned up for correction. 
Stewards, Judge, Starter, 


Medical Officer, Vet., and half 
a dozen other functionaries 
had to be invited to act in 
their respective capacities, and 
lunch had to be provided for 
them; it had also to be pro- 
vided for some eighty ravenous 
hunt farmers, and it should be 
remembered that while high 
officials appreciate good port, 
agriculturalists do better on 
whisky and beer. There were 
various delightful little jobs 
such as checking badges and 
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ticket numbers, writing letters, 
answering the telephone, and 
engaging police and car-park 
attendants. Besides this, there 
were letters, letters, and more 
letters to every possible kind 
of person who might have a 
claim to being connected with 
the blessed show; and, last 
but by no means least, those 
well-meaning but desperately 
tiresome individuals who in- 
sisted on coming to “ look 
through the entries,’’ or more 
frequently, ‘ just to see how 
you're getting on, old chap!” 

By dint of working about 
fifteen hours a day for a week, 
we did at last feel that things 
were going fairly well, and we 
still had a week in hand. The 
course was nearly complete— 
we had to build an extra 
fence in place of the water- 
jump, since it could not be 
filled above a depth of three 
inches, owing to a particularly 
dry summer and winter—and 
prospective riders went out to 
look at it. 

Then the storm broke, as 
we had rather expected it 
would: the fences were un- 
fair; they were much too 
high; they were much too 
firm; they were not sloped 
enough; the open ditch was 
too large; the guard-rail was 
dangerous; and so on. It 
appeared that, in our abysmal 
ignorance, we had created a 
course impossible alike for 
man and beast. Our answer 
was to the effect that it had 
been built to Park Course 
dimensions and had _ been 
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passed by a National Hunt 
Committee Inspector. We did 
also mention something about 
the extra advantage given by 
the course to horses of such out- 
standing ability as, we had 
been given to understand, were 
those of the complainants, 
This was a nasty one to 
answer for the moment, but 
the deputation soon recovered. 
It was made clear to us that 
our fences were at least six 
inches higher than any 
standard fence ; this we denied, 
and supported our claim 
by a recommendation to 
measure them ; the advice was 


taken, and once more our 
tormentors returned  crest- 
fallen, but still unbeaten— 


bloody, as it were, but un- 
bowed. The height of the 
fences being unassailable, the 
next points of- attack were 
their width, firmness, and slope, 
and, as an afterthought, the 
wings. These were not, it 
seemed, at all what they should 
be, and, incidentally, the open 
ditch was much too big for 
the general class of horse 
running at the meeting. 

In short, it was a rotten 
course. 

After three days of this 
sort of thing from the owners 
of the horses which had been 
so unbeatable last November, 
we felt that something would 
have to be done, if only to 
secure some peace for ourselves 
in which to work. So J., a 
man of guile, went out to the 
course by himself. 

He returned about tea-time, 
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just in time to catch another 
deputation in the worst throes 
of the fever. 

“Tt’s all right,” he an- 
nounced apologetically ; ‘ I’ve 
been out to look at the fences 
again, and I must admit they 
do look rather black and hairy. 
However, we can’t unpack them 
now, but I’ve told E.”—the 
foreman fencer—‘“ to take three 
inches off all of them. They’ll 
be all right at four foot three, 
won't they?” This in the 
manner of one anxious to 
learn the right thing to do. 

The adjustment met with a 
distinctly favourable reception. 
In fact, the course was now 
pronounced first - class, and 
we were duly congratulated 
on its good qualities. A curi- 
ous volte-face, but then such 
mancuvres are usually rather 
incomprehensible. 

“ Well, well,’’ said J., when 
our guests had gone, “ it’s 
nice to know we’ve pleased 
somebody! I only hope they 
don’t think of measuring the 
fences again. I don’t think 
they will, though ; it’s a messy 
job. When it’s all over and 
everyone has enjoyed him- 
self, I think I shall tell them 
the truth. Of course, you and 
I will be their arch-enemies 
for ever after, but who cares ? 
Three inches off, my foot!” 


During the next six days 
matters gradually worked up 
to a climax; the details 
followed the lines already in- 
dicated—only more so. On 
the Thursday afternoon, J. 
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and I went out to the course 
to have a last look round. 
It was a warm, sunny day, more 
like May than February. 

“If we only get a day like 
this tomorrow,” said J., “ we 
needn’t worry about receipts. 
Cars will roll up all right, 
and that means at least two 
enclosure tickets for every car, 
on top of the quid for the car 
itself.”’ 

When I woke at seven 
o’clock the next morning, far 
from a bright, sunny day, 
there was one of those thick 
white fogs, damp and chilly, 
common to East Anglia at 
this time of year, which did 
not look as if it were going to 
clear. Wearily, I trailed round 
to J.’8 rooms. : 

Just our flaming luck!” 
he remarked. ‘‘ Come and have 
breakfast.” 

It was a pessimistic meal, 
and a hurried one; for by 
eight-thirty we had collected 
all documents, bags of change 
for gate-keepers and race-card 
sellers, keys, tickets, and a 
thousand and one other little 
bits of paraphernalia necessary 
to the smooth conduct of the 
meeting, and were on our way 
to the course. When we 
arrived it was barely possible 
to see the winning post from 
the judge’s box. We did what 
was necessary, saw that the 
man there had everything well 
in hand, gathered gloomily 
round the paraffin stove in the 
dressing-room, and hoped for 
the best. 

It is unnecessary to go into 
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all the details of the day, 
which were those of any other 
University Race-meeting. By 
half-past eleven the fog had 
lifted, leaving a still, cloudy 
day, but one with fair prospects. 

The first race was billed for 
twelve-thirty, by which hour 
the course was, we were glad 
to see, quite reasonably full, 
particularly the car park. The 
meeting was not remarkable 
for any outstanding incident. 
In the first race a sprig of 
the nobility landed forcefully 
on his head, and was duly 
removed by the minions of 
St John of Jerusalem, who 
seemed only too pleased to be 
given an opportunity to justify 
their attendance. The knacker’s 
cart was observed returning 
dejectedly from the scene of 
its frustrated hopes. The 
second race was notable for 
the fact that out of five starters 
there were seven falls, two 
finished after remounting, and 
not a horse came down. In 
fact, over lunch one or two 
of the Stewards wondered if 
the course was not a bit too 
stiff, and even J. and I began 
to have our doubts. However, 
a hurdle race followed by a 
four-mile steeplechase, in which 
both starters completed the 
course without difficulty, re- 
stored the nerves of the other 
jockeys, and no more lament- 
able exhibitions were offered. 
Besides, the sun came out 
about half-past two, and I 
have frequently noticed the 
beneficial effect of sunshine on 
@ nervous rider. 
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On the whole, the meeting 
was a great success. There 
were only two accidents re- 
quiring medical attention, 
neither of them serious; the 
weather was good, if not par- 
ticularly warm, and a large 
attendance was recorded, drawn 
from both the countryside and 
from friends and relations from 
farther afield, all of whom 
appeared to be satisfied. The 
Secretary, in his capacity of 
Clerk of the Course and general 
bottle-washer, did find it a 
bit of a trial on the temper 
at times, particularly on the 
Saturday, after the Hunt Ball 
had done its worst to him, 
but even he enjoyed it all. 
Particularly he rejoiced when 
he discovered that, after all 
expenses, salaries, gratuities, 
backhanders, commissions, and 
other odd cuts off the financial 
joint had been disposed of, 
he was left with a profit of 
£300. The cheque for half of 
it, which he eventually pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the 
Beagles, caused that worthy 
to hiccough slightly, and then 
to set up drinks for the even- 
ing. I have never discovered 
why 

Our last official function was 
the Drag Hunt Committee 
Meeting, at which J. tendered 
his resignation and S., the 
Second Whip, was elected in his 
stead. It was followed by the 
Hunt Dinner, a function held 
annually to speed the parting 
Master. At this the Treasurer, 
the only permanent official, 
who had held the post for 
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fifteen years, rather excelled 
himself. 

«“ Gentlemen,” he said 


laconically, ** the hounds have 
once more changed hands. 
During the past season we have 
at last had a Master who knew 
something about hounds and 
took a real interest in them. 
He has shown some good sport 
after a varied selection of 
quarries’ (laughter). ‘* More 
power to him! Penington, I 
understand, has been a greater 
success than ever before. Let 
me wish every success to Mr 
§. in carrying on the good 
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work. If he fails to do 80,” 
with an eye on the wretched 
8., by Gad, I’ll tell him so!” 

I have since heard that he 
was as good as his word. 
Somehow, I feel that his 
remarks then were probably 
more copious, but no less to 
the point. 

I might add that 8S. did 
eventually let out the secret 
of the fences. Except for one 
cheery soul, who laughed so 
much that he brought himself 
to the verge of apoplexy, I 
am afraid that his disclosures 
were not well received. 
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‘SHOOTING A GOAT.’ 


BY KINNIGOS. 


DuRING my first shoot in 
Asia Minor luck was with me, 
and I obtained two good speci- 
mens of the maral or Eastern 
red deer, a sixteen-pointer and 
a fifteen-pointer. Having met 
with no insurmountable diffi- 
culties, I decided to make 
another attempt several years 
later, but with ibex instead of 
stag as my object. 

The Taurus range forming 
the rock-bound coast of South- 
ern Anatolia was the most 
promising locality for sizable 
heads ; but a warning that the 
Turks, distrustful of covetous 
neighbours, were inclined to be 
suspicious of foreigners wishing 
to travel in the neighbourhood 
of their jealously guarded mili- 
tary zones, induced me to try 
@ more accessible mountain in 
the interior. Selous and other 
mighty hunters of the past had 
been successful there, but 
whether the ibex had been 
exterminated in the years be- 
tween no one could tell me. 

On my arrival at Smyrna I 
was met by my friends the 
W——s3s, who had very kindly 
come to assist me through the 
Customs, always a chancy 
business and now particularly 
so. There was no hitch with my 
personal kit, which was cleared 
with courtesy and despatch, but 
my camp equipment was re- 
tained on the pretext that there 
was aholiday. It would be at- 








tended to the following morning 
without delay. I accepted this 
philosophically, and since I had 
no reason to anticipate trouble 
I left the Customs with an 
easy mind. 

Smyrna on my previous visit 
had borne the scars of arson 
and pillage, inflicted by the 
victorious Turk when he re- 
captured the town and in one 
concentrated orgy of fright- 
fulness, wiped out the wrongs, 
real or imaginary, that he had 
suffered at the hands of his 
ancient enemy the Greek. Since 
then there has been a general 
clean-up, which is all to the 
good. Spacious buildings have 
arisen along the sea-front, and 
a striking new equestrian statue 
of Kemel Ataturk, with out- 
flung arm, apparently showing 
intruders the way out, faces 
the bay. 

I was introduced to a pen- 
sion, run for the benefit of the 
British and American colony 
by an old resident who had 
established a maternity home 
and clinic in Smyrna before 
the war, and had managed it 
with success until the town 
was reoccupied by the Turkish 
army. She was then strongly 
advised to leave, but flatly 
refused to go without her 
patients. Among them was 
Dr M » who had been badly 
maltreated by the fanatical 
soldiery in endeavouring to 
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protect his Christian servants 


from a tragic fate. A day of 
comparative quiet, followed by 
ruthless massacre and pillage, 
placed her in the greatest 
danger; but at the eleventh 
hour, the gallant doctor having 
in the meanwhile succumbed 
to his wounds, a landing party 
from one of our warships lying 
in the bay arrived opportunely 
on the scene, and escorted Miss 
w—— and her patients to the 
quay and safety. 

I was down early at the 
Customs to collect the re- 
mainder of my kit, only to be 
met with the news that it had 
been placed in bond, and that 
an extortionate sum was being 
demanded for its clearance. 
Days of exasperating delays 
and evasions followed, until I 
enlisted the aid of kindly 
officialdom in the shape of 
our’ Consul- General, who 
promptly gave me an introduc- 
tion to the Chief of Customs 
himself. 

The great man was affable, 
but inclined to be sticky, until 
I played my trump card by 
telling him that on my previous 
visit to the country all the 
articles in question had been 
passed without trouble. If 
then, why not now? To my 
relief he was inclined to con- 
sider that this was sufficient 
to absolve him from further 
responsibility in the matter. 
After a little tactful pressure 
he gave instructions for the 
immediate release of my camp 
kit and rifle, on payment of a 
nominal duty, but declared 
that he must retain my tent 
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as long as I remained in 
Turkey. Having already been 
promised a tent by a friend in 
need, and feeling that I had 
accomplished the main object 
of my visit, I magnanimously 
gave way, realising that a 
traveller without a tent would 
normally be tied to the villages, 
where an easy and efficient 
watch could be kept on his 
movements. 

Making haste to clear my 
kit, I bore it off in triumph, 
and was away in the dark 
hours of the following morning 
by the Smyrna-Aidin Railway, 
by no means certain that I had 
really left all troubles behind 
me. 

My travelling companion was 
one Ahmet, expatriated from 
Cyprus, where he had acquired 
some fluency in modern Greek 
and another quaint language 
which he insisted was English. 
He had accompanied me before 
as interpreter and amateur 
cook, and had apparently con- 
trived to endure a miserable 
existence during my absence, 
in the mysterious fashion of the 
East, thinking the while of 
the wayside coffee-house which 
was the lodestar of his dreams. 
When I indiscreetly hinted that 
until such time as it pleased 
Allah to grant him his wish he 
might acquire merit by en- 
gaging in manual labour, his 
look of pained surprise did not 
encourage me to pursue the 
distasteful subject further. 

The train was comfortable 
enough, but a fine penetrating 
dust from the sun-scorched 
plains made life unpleasant, 
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and I was thankful when we 
pulled up at our destination 
late in the afternoon. 

I was now almost in the 
shadow of the Maimum Dagh, 
a comparatively low range of 
mountains skirting one side of 
an extensive salt lake. The 
southern slopes are well wooded, 
and rise with an easy gradient 
to the summit about five thou- 
sand five hundred feet above 
sea-level, and close on three 
thousand feet above the level 
of the plain. The northern face 
is more formidable, consisting 
of a series of buttresses with 
precipices of great depth, their 
sides honeycombed with in- 
numerable gullies and caves, 
providing the ibex with the 
bountiful cover which has 
enabled them to survive in 
diminishing numbers through 
centuries of persecution. The 
entire mountain-side is still in 
a state of partial erosion, and 
what looks like good honest 
rock is liable to crumble away 
in @ miniature avalanche of 
dust and boulders when trodden 
upon. If it does happen to 
be solid rock, the sprinkling 
of innocent-looking, detached 
pebbles on the surface is an 
effective trap for the unwary. 
Still, given reasonable care and 
suitable footgear, there are few 
places that are unclimbable. 

There was the usual gather- 
ing of station idlers waiting 
to see the train come in. 
Inquiries from some _. of 
the brighter-looking peasants 
elicited the fact that there 
were ibex on the mountain, 
and that one Mamish, who 
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had had the good sense to 
ride down from his village that 
morning, was the most succegs- 
ful hunter. Ahmet departed 
to find him and returned shortly, 
accompanied by a sturdy, tough- 
looking sportsman. His looks 
did not belie him ; for on riper 
acquaintance he told me that 
he had received no fewer than 
eight serious wounds during 
the war years; yet he was the 
fittest and most tireless of our 
party. 

Over a friendly cup of coffee 
we discussed the chances of 
sport. They were not too good. 
Mamish and one or two other 
lads of the village had borrowed 
war souvenirs in the shape 
of Mauser rifles, and had buried 
them with a liberal supply of 
ammunition in their backyards, 
with a view to indulging in an 
occasional saddle of ibex in 
the piping days of peace. The 
result had been a rapid diminu- 
tion in the number of ibex, 
and the few that escaped were 
adepts at hiding in the more 
inaccessible parts of the range. 

Mamish agreed, however, that 
if Allah were kind I might get 
a shot or two, and he himself 
would certainly accompany me 
to show me round. 

We hired a waggon drawn by 
a pair of good-looking barbs, my 
kit was piled on, and, clamber- 
ing on to the softest bundle, 
we went off in great style for 
the village of Sarajeveck, a few 
miles away on the foothills. 

I was now on _ familiar 


ground; for three years pre- 
viously, having a few days to 
spare after my efforts at stag, 
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I had attempted a hurried 
reconnaissance of the Maimun 
Dagh with the half-formed idea 
of a more leisurely visit in the 
future. I had then been 
solemnly warned by the station- 
master at Apa that a band of 
outlaws had taken the mountain 
for the season, and that it 
would be prudent first to con- 
sult the headman of Saraje- 
veck, who would have a very 
shrewd idea of the form my 
welcome would take. 

A visit to the village this 
time would have involved 
me in the inevitable small 
courtesies and gossip which 
custom expects in the Near 
East, and being pressed for 
time I decided to compromise 
by pitching camp at the foot 
of the Maimun Dagh, sending 
a message from there to the 
headman asking him to supply 
me with a hunter or guide, 

It was nearly dark by the 
time a suitable camping site 
was found, and the alacrity 
with which my messenger, who 
was the driver of the transport 
waggon, drove off in the direc- 
tion of the village made me 
think that there might still 
be something in the outlaw 
business after all. 

Ahmet and I between us set 
up the tent, and we found 
plenty of time for reflection 
until midnight, when, after a 
warning shout, a bearded face, 
glistening with sweat, was 
thrust through the tent flaps, 
and an agitated peasant 
wheezily imparted the informa- 
tion that he had been de- 
spatched at the double by the 
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headman to protect us. I 
turned in to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep, and on emerging 
in the half-light of the morning 
was astonished to find my tent 
ringed by a circle of armed 
stalwarts, all snug in the pro- 
tective folds of their huge 
felt cloaks. 

Greeting me politely, the 
greybeard of the party com- 
mented at length on the folly 
of my proceedings. When he 
insisted that an armed escort 
would be necessary if I went 
up the mountain I decided that 
stalking was off, and followed 
my new-found friends back to 
their village, where I was 
hospitably entertained. 

Curious regarding the fate 
of the gentlemen who had 
so successfully spoilt my sport 
three years before, I questioned 
Mamish, and learnt that the 
luckless villagers had suffered 
a period of virtual blackmail. 
The outlaw had warned them 
that unless a specified sum in 
money or kind was paid their 
villages would be burnt. After- 
wards, law and order was 
gradually established by the 
authorities, and those of the 
band who had not been shot 
down had departed stealthily 
and with speed from the scene 
of their labours. 

At Sarajeveck my friend 
the old headman sent me his 
regrets that he was unable 
to welcome me in _ person. 
He had injured himself by a 
fall from his donkey, but had 
given instructions that all my 
wants were to be attended to. 

Comfortably installed in the 
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guest-room, I was as usual 
the object of interest to a 
circle of good-natured villagers. 
On entering they would re- 
spectfully greet me, squat down 
on the floor, and impassively 
watch all my movements until 
it was time for me to retire for 
the night, when Ahmet would 
give them a hint that their 
presence was no longer accept- 
able. All were anxious to help, 
so there was no difficulty in ar- 
ranging a start for the morning. 

At daybreak two primitive 
carts with solid wooden wheels, 
drawn by a pair of blue-eyed 
buffaloes, creaked leisurely into 
the yard—a novel form of 
transport with which to 
go mountaineering. Actually, 
with their absurdly light loads, 
they found no great difficulty 
in climbing to the top by the 
easy grades of the southern 
face. Sending them on ahead, 
we followed a short-cut, and 
three hours’ walking up steep 
grassy slopes, covered sparsely 
with juniper trees, brought us 
to the summit. Here the 
ground was fairly level, forming 
an admirable site for camp, 
and there was an abundance 
of firewood. Later, buffeted 
by the fury of every wind that 
blew I found it less admirable, 
but I was above my quarry 
and the gullies below were not 
disturbed. 

I looked over the brink of 
@ series of ravines and preci- 
pices, ending far below in the 
bed of an immense salt-pan 
which scintillated in the glaring 
sunshine. At dawn and sunset 
it reflected purple and mauve 


and flaming gold, and became 
for these fleeting moments g 
lake of enchantment and 
mystery. 

Leaving Ahmet to await the 
arrival of the carts, Mamish 
and I scrambled down to a 
ridge directly below us and 
began a systematic search of 
the ground. Careful spying 
with the glass for several hours 
revealed nothing but an oc- 
casional eagle soaring with 
motionless wings beneath us; 
80, not feeling too energetic, 
I readily fell in with Mamish’s 
suggestion that I should return 
to camp while he prospected 
on his own in the hopes of 
finding some likely nullahs for 
the morrow. 

I made camp with bellows 
to mend, and found an official 
with a couple of mounted police- 
men in earnest - conversation 
with Ahmet. Scenting trouble, 
I ordered the cup of coffee 
which politeness demands in 
Turkey, and inviting the not 
very welcome guest into my 
tent, asked if I could help 
him in any way. 

Promptly he requested me 
to show my permit to camp 
on the mountain. I airily 
explained that I was quite 
unaware of the need for a 
special permit, and had I 
known I should certainly have 
provided myself with one. I 
was well stocked with an assort- 
ment of other papers which he 
might care to examine. I 
handed him my licence to 
shoot, my permit to reside in 
the country, and my passport. 
This was probably the first 
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he had ever seen, and he 
scrutinised it carefully, holding 
it upside down. He was ob- 
viously far from satisfied, and 
an immediate and ignomini- 
ous descent from the mountain 
seemed probable, until I ex- 
plained through Ahmet that, 
as a foreigner, I could hardly 
be expected to know every 
law of the country. All I 
wanted was to shoot a goat or 
two, when I should speedily 
take my departure. 

Ahmet countered further 
questions by implying that I 
was either a harmless nitwit 
or a pasha of some importance, 
and the official suddenly be- 
came 80 friendly that he offered 
to apply for my permit himself. 
In the meantime I had his per- 
mission to go about my lawful 
or, rather, unlawful occasions 
and shoot as many goats as I 
could find. 

When I suggested the possi- 
bility of the permit being 
withheld he dismissed the idea 
with a wave of his hand, 
replying that I could still go 
on shooting, for no one would 
interfere with me. Having 
established relations on 80 
amicable a footing, I bade 
him an affectionate farewell, 
and that was the last I saw 
or heard of him. 

The next few days entailed 
much weary work clambering 
up and down steep ravines 
and gullies, with never a sight 
of ibex, though the infrequent 
slotted tracks were a sufficient 
guarantee that they were some- 
where in the neighbourhood. 

At noon one day, after a hot 
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and fruitless morning, Mamish 
and I were standing on a 
projecting ledge of rock idly 
watching a mountain hare 
having an exiguous meal on 
the bare hillside many feet 
below, when my arm was 
gently squeezed, and glancing 
up, I saw Mamish pointing 
downwards to a shelf of rock 
to the right. Upon it, poised 
for instant flight, stood an 
ibex, with head uplifted and 
heavy scimitar-like horns 
straddling his shoulders. 

It was not the easiest of 
shots, but there was no time 
for niceties. Throwing up my 
rifle, I fired, and, as he turned 
presenting a perfect broadside, 
I pressed my left trigger, to 
hear the depressing click of a 
misfire. By the time another 
cartridge had been pressed 
home into my right barrel, 
he had vanished into the depths 
below, leaving me anathema- 
tising a broken striker-spring. 
But I had been steady enough 
with my first shot, and fancied 
I had heard the ‘phut’ of 
a hit, so I thought Mamish 
might as well go down and see 
if I was mistaken. 

He was quite positive I 
had missed, and it needed some 
persuasion to induce him to 
attempt the somewhat difficult 
descent. But when he reached 
the spot where the ibex had been 
standing he suddenly became 
very alert, and beckoned me 
urgently to join him. 

I hurried down and found a 
copious blood spoor, which we 
started to follow. The tracks 
led downhill, but it was a 
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long and weary chase, and 
with the afternoon well ad- 
vanced our quarry was still 
in front of us. Reluctantly I 
returned to camp, feeling thor- 
oughly miserable, for I hate 
wounding a beast. I sat before 
the blazing log-fire and rumi- 
nated on the mischances of the 
day. The ibex had been hard 
hit, and therefore it was doubt- 
ful if he would survive the 
night; but unless we found 
him before sunrise the jackals 
and vultures would leave little 
to be picked up. 

Summoning Mamish I ex- 
pounded my views, and sug- 
gested that he and two of his 
men should leave camp before 
daybreak, follow the trail from 
the point at which we had 
abandoned it, and bring in the 
ibex. It needed all my per- 
suasive power, and a promise 
of liberal bakshish, before he 
agreed to attempt what he 
considered to be a hopeless 
quest. I dismissed the idea 
of going with them, for speed 
was essential, and they had the 
advantage of me over bad 
ground. 

With the morming came 
doubts and fears, and rather 
than sit in idleness, I half- 
heartedly wandered over some 
new ground not far from camp ; 
but my thoughts were all with 
Mamish. I was back by mid- 
day, and passed the time not 
very profitably in discussing 
the pros and cons with Ahmet 
and the camp boy, and in 
trying to pick up the search- 
party with my glasses. 

At long last I heard the 
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murmur of voices borne faintly 
through the clear mountain air, 
The speakers themselves were 
out of sight more than a mile 
away, but the boy who was 
with me smiled happily, and 
by gestures conveyed the in- 
formation that the search had 
been successful. Frankly in- 
credulous, I called across to 
Ahmet to explain how the lad 
knew ; for it was impossible that 
he should understand what was 
being said at so great a distance. 

‘‘ Oh,” replied Ahmet, “he 
say Mamish sing, and Mamish 
no sing if no find goat.”’ 

Apparently satisfied, they 
turned away, leaving me eagerly 
searching the rocky bluffs. 
Three small figures suddenly 
came into my field of view, two 
of them carrying a shapeless 
bundle slung on a pole between 
them. I wondered if the horns 
were as good as they had 
figured in my imagination the 
night before, when the possi- 
bility of ever being able to 
run a tape over them seemed 
so infinitely remote. 

A long hour elapsed before 
the three men triumphantly 
reached the camp, and I 
listened to Mamish’s story of 
how they had found the carcase 
within a few hundred yards of 
the spot where we had left the 
trail. 

The tape read a shade within 
forty inches ; nothing wonder- 
ful, but good enough to make 
me very content. 

Mindful of the fact that I 
was on the mountain on suffer- 
ance, and anxious to avoid 
tempting Providence further, 
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I felt it best to return to the 
protection of the railway. I 
would move on later to some 
locality where wild boar were 
large and plentiful. So the 
carts were sent for at day- 
preak, and Mamish and I 
hunted our way down the 
precipitous face of the moun- 
tain to the flats below. We 
disturbed one solitary nanny, 
and I watched her drab and 
insignificant form for some 
minutes as she picked her way 
daintily across what looked 
like a vertical wall of rock. 
I hoped that she would be 
followed by some lordly billy, 
but it was not the mating 
season, and if there was one 
he contrived to keep out of 
sight. 

After a continuous downhill 
scramble of some hours, during 
which I had to perform a 
series of balancing feats, I 
was glad to reach the level 
plain, and gladder still to en- 
counter a neighbour of Mam- 
ish’s mounted on a small bay 
stallion. His offer of a mount 
was shamelessly accepted, and 
abandoning Mamish and his 
generous friend, with a promise 
to send them horses from the 
village, I ambled on, not feeling 
particularly comfortable on the 
high Turkish saddle. 

I spent the night at Sara- 
jeveck, and the following morn- 
ing I was received by the 
headman in his room, where he 
lay on a divan, still suffering 
from the effects of his fall. 
Although he was a Turk of the 
old school, he viewed with 
tolerance the revolutionary 
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changes taking place round 
him, and he was not unduly 
affected by them. He had per- 
force changed his comfortable 
fez for a particularly atrocious 
form of Western headgear, but 
the communal life of his shel- 
tered mountain village went 
on unchanged, and he still 
exercised a mild despotism 
which was not actively resented. 

He expressed a wish to be 
photographed once in his life- 
time, dressed himself with some 
difficulty for the occasion, and 
appeared accompanied by his 
favourite grandson. A tactful 
inquiry whether his wives, for 
he was much married, were 
also to be included in the 
group was taken as a jest. The 
old Turk remarked half seri- 
ously that they were much too 
old and ugly. 

His younger brother, also 
determined to move with the 
times, now begged me to take 
his household, the ladies as 
well, and I agreed with alacrity. 
I was anxious to see what the 
shapeless bundles of female 
humanity, which I had seen 
drawing water and hoeing in 
the fields, looked like unveiled. 

Bright eyes watched me fur- 
tively through the latticed win- 
dows, and I waited patiently 
while the owners prepared them- 
selves for what was to them a 
novel and intriguing experience. 
When the stage was set I was 
invited into the thickly screened 
yard, but my romantic hopes 
of gazing upon slim dark-eyed 
houris were quickly shattered. 
Standing expectantly before me 
was a group of stout, heavy- 
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featured women, with expres- 
sionless faces, not too happy 
at finding themselves bereft of 
the moral support of the veil 
before a stranger. 

The exposure made, I made 
my adieux and departed for 
the railway seated ingloriously 
on the top of my kit, which had 
been piled on to a springless 
horse-waggon. 

Wandering aimlessly about 
the station yard while waiting 
for a train, I chanced upon a 
small workshop and at once 
thought of the broken spring 
in my rifle. I had a spare one 
with me, and decided that I 
might as well strip the action 
and try to effect a replacement 
myself. The tools available, 
though possibly admirable for 
giving first aid to damaged 
locomotives, were hardly deli- 
cate enough for the task in 
hand, and notwithstanding the 
enthusiastic assistance given 
by the grimy foreman, one 
screw defied all attempts at 
extraction. 

It was then that someone 
volunteered the information 
that there was a real gun- 
smith at Denizli, an important 
little town down the railway. 
Since it was of no moment 
whether I went up or down, I 
hustled aboard the down train 
the instant she rolled in with 
all the importance of the only 
train of the day. Arriving 
at Gonzala, the junction for 
Denizli, I dumped my kit 
in @ smart little rest-house 
kept primarily for the use 
of the railway officials, and 
continued the half-hour run 
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to Denizli through rich-looking 
vineyards and olive groves, 

There was no train back 
that night, so Ahmet arranged 
with one of the many cabmen 
who sat waiting hopefully for 
fares in the station yard, to 
take us to the gunsmith, then 
to drive us back to Gonzala, 
all for the modest sum of five 
shillings. 

Passing a row of modern 
villas we entered the bazaar 
and wove our way through a 
maze of narrow passages. In 
a particularly gloomy alleyway 
was the gunsmith’s shop, a 
dilapidated barn of a place 
that had once been a smithy. 
Its smoke-blackened walls were 
hung about with an assortment 
of long-barrelled pistols and 
ancient muzzle-loaders in vari- 
ous stages of disintegration 
and decay. 

The smith was a large young 
man with a hooked nose to 
match his size, and an air of 
quiet self-confidence which was 
reassuring. Nevertheless, it 
was with the greatest mis- 
giving that I handed him my 
cherished West End hammer- 
less. I watched him strip 
the action, determined to cry 
stop if I saw the least sign 
of bungling work, but to my 
great relief I soon realised 
that I had chanced upon 4a 
born craftsman, who would 
do no damage even if the 
secret of the mechanism eluded 
him. 

His bench was the counter 
overhanging the alley, and 4 
crowd of interested  idlers 
collected outside to watch the 
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unusual. Precious minutes 
passed in dealing with the 
refractory screw, and it soon 
became a race against time ; 
for darkness was falling rapidly 
and the shop was not even 
provided with a lantern. At 
last the screw yielded, and he 
hastily changed the spring, 
but for some _ inexplicable 
reason the triggers refused to 
cock, and it required all my 
persuasive powers to induce 
him to start all over again. 

It was now quite dark, but 
the stump of a candle was 
conjured out of a dusty tin 
after diligent searching, and 
by the aid of its feeble light 
he successfully completed his 
task. The idlers had long 
since departed, and the night 
watchman, armed with a stout 
cudgel with which he beat a 
loud tattoo on the doors to 
warn malefactors of his pres- 
ence, stood impatiently by. 
The market-place was normally 
closed at sunset, and he looked 
at us with marked disapproval 
for upsetting the sacred routine. 

Heartily thanking the smith 
we went happily on our way, 
the watchman seeing us safely 
off the premises. My youthful 
cabman, who had taken an 
active interest in the proceed- 
ings, dashed off to collect the 
cab that he had light-heartedly 
abandoned. He returned with 
the tidings that it had vanished 
mysteriously and he must needs 
search the town for it. Tired 
and hungry, I sat outside a 
café and beguiled the time 
with cups of coffee, becoming 
more and more annoyed when 
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at irregular intervals the cabby, 
who was quartering the town 
like a well-trained spaniel, ap- 
peared cabless out of the gloom 
and begged me to wait a little 
longer. 

I was reluctant to leave him 
after his assistance at the 
smith’s, but when he dis- 
appeared for longer than usual 
I decided I had been patient 
enough and arranged with an- 
other cabman to drive me to 
Gonzala. As a token of good 
faith I sent the luckless one 
some bakshish, care of the 
stationmaster at Denizli, but 
whether he received it, or ever 
retrieved his cab, I never expect 
to know. 

The well-sprung victoria with 
its pair of lively barbs which 
the second cabman produced 
rattled out of the town at a 
great pace, and we were soon 
travelling through open, down- 
like country lit by a brilliant 
moon. Soothed by the rhythmic 
swaying of the carriage I dozed 
off. 

I woke to find we were 
skirting what looked like a 
slumbering village — ancient 
Laodicea—now a jumble of 
ruins, transformed by the 
friendly moonlight into some 
faint semblance of its living 
self. 

As we clattered into Gonzala 
on the plain below, we were 
challenged by a zealous police- 
man who ordered me to return 
with him to the police post 
and account for my movements. 
Consigning him politely to all 
the afrits known to the Prophet, 
I foreibly told him that it was 
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past midnight, that I was 
weary and famished, and that 
as he knew perfectly well where 
I proposed staying he had 
better come along and get the 
particulars himself. 

He allowed himself, with very 
bad grace, to be persuaded, 
and we drove on to the rest- 
house, which was delightfully 
clean and comfortable. Indeed, 
so seductive did I find it that 
I was happy to waste a day 
there. Although the remains 
of Herculaneum gleamed in- 
vitingly in the sunlight on the 
foothills across the plain, I 
was quite content to view them 
from afar, and idle away the 
time drinking coffee with the 
stationmaster and listening to 
his gossip. 

Sporadic visits by cosmo- 
politan archzologists, who 
made the rest-house their head- 
quarters, enlivened the mon- 
otony of his one-train-a-day 
existence, but they were not 
all quite as entertaining as the 
learned professor and his two 
fair companions. Returning 
on hot and dusty days from 
delving in the ruins of bygone 
civilisation, they joyously cast 
off all their garments on the 
deserted station platform and 
poured buckets of cold water 
from the engine reservoir over 
their thirsty bodies. 

“¢ And,’’ said the scandalised 
stationmaster, “ they were not 
even his wives ! ”’ 

On the train next morning 
it was pleasant to find in 
the compartment two British 
archeologists returning from 
the Taurus, and to compare ex- 
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periences. We ran through the 
valley of the Meander, which in 
truth does meander in a serieg 
of intricate loops and curves 
on its passage to the sea, no 
great distance away. And go 
to Nazerlee, where there was 
time for a stretch and a cup 
of coffee. 

At the coffee-house the senior 
archeologist remarked that it 
would be as well if we inquired 
when the train was due to 
start. An obliging stranger at 
an adjoining table, overhear- 
ing him, gave the informa- 
tion immediately in excellent 
English. 

‘¢ You speak very good Eng- 
lish,” said the senior arche- 
ologist politely. 

“Och! and why not,’ re- 
plied the stranger with a twinkle 
in his eye; ‘I’m from Edin- 
burgh.” “ Oh! ” exclaimed the 
senior archeologist, obviously 
taken aback; ‘‘ why, I’m from 
Dundee myself.”’ ‘ And I,” 
said the student with a smile, 
‘‘ come from Paisley.” 

And what could a mere Sas- 
senach do but call for drinks 
and pay the bill! 

Our chance-found acquaint- 
ance was employed by the 
Turks to assist them in running 
the local liquorice factory. 
There the bundles of liquorice 
roots, dug up in the surround- 
ing country by the peasants, 
are transformed into the 
liquorice of the sweetshop and 
chemist. 

I had told Ahmet to be 
diligent in making inquiries 
about the shooting in the dis- 
tricts through which we were 
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journeying, and when he told 
me that Azzezee was reputed 
to be a good centre I detrained 
there, found a comfortable inn, 
and sent for the local Nimrod. 

He was an elderly Turk, 
exiled from his native island of 
Samos by the Greeks. From 
them he had acquired his taste 
for hunting; for the average 
Turk had not yet been smitten 
with the lust for the chase 
which is a characteristic of his 
Christian neighbours. 

Bitter experience in the past 
had taught me that, regarding 
the abundance of game, all 
men in the Near East are liars ; 
so I mentally discounted his 
stories of droves of pig ravaging 
the peasants’ fields at night. 
But when he casually remarked 
that a leopard had been shot 
in some hills behind us not 
so very long ago, and that 
another had been heard calling 
in the same locality, I bade 
him lead me there as soon as 
possible. 

Now the Anatolian leopard 
is about as rare aS @ non- 
Aryan at a Nazi feast, but 
they do exist, and though I 
had very little hopes of meeting 
one, wherein I was perfectly 
correct, yet the fact that I 
might do so made life more 
interesting. 

We started next day, and 
after climbing up the well-worn 
bridle tracks saw the valley 
we were heading for opening 
up before us. A few houses 
and kraals, perched precariously 
on the hillside, were the only 
signs of human habitation. We 
passed through these and found 
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our camping site under two 
hoary plane trees, their roots 
washed by trickling springs 
of ice-cold water. 

Seating myself in the re- 
freshing shade I looked over 
the country, set out like a 
map before me, and saw be- 
yond the distant foothills what 
surely was a plain, hidden by 
the morning mist. A glance 
through my glasses dispelled 
the illusion; for what I saw 
was the sea. 

While the business of pitch- 
ing camp was progressing, 
visitors from the settlement 
appeared to gossip with Ahmet, 
among them a handsome 
arrogant youth, the son of the 
headman who had not long 
since died. They were, on 
the whole, inclined to be 
friendly, and they agreed to 
turn out and act as beaters 
for me. 

Leopards, alas! were not 
on the menu. The only one 
that had ventured into the 
district recently had been shot 
by a shepherd. While guarding 
his flock he had chanced to 
see the big cat lying full 
length along the bough of a 
near-by tree, and had blown 
him off his perch with no more 
concern than if he had been a 
cock-sparrow. The skin was 
produced for my inspection, 
minus the claws and skull, 
and I bought it for a few 
shillings as a memento of 
blasted hopes. 

The beaters, some of whom 
carried guns, appeared at day- 
break, and we had a succession 
of drives in the scrub-covered 
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valleys below us. Several sows 
and one small boar were killed 
by the party, and my excuses 
for not firing at an active 
young sow which passed 
within a stone’s-throw of me 
were not favourably received. 
This was understandable, since, 
apart from religious scruples, 
pig are treated as vermin. 
Because of the damage they 
do to the small plots of cul- 
tivated land, wrested by much 
toil from the stony mountain- 
side, they are destroyed merci- 
lessly when opportunity occurs. 

In the course of our drive, 
while intently watching the 
opposite hillside, hoping to see 
the boar of my dreams within 
range, I heard a dainty pitter- 
patter on the dry leaves behind 
me. Turning slowly I beheld 
a striped piglet, a few inches 
high, staring at me in puzzled 
surprise, only an arm’s length 
away. We held each other’s 


gaze for a moment; then 
he turned to flee. Fling- 
ing one or two _ shrewdly 


directed stones I chased him 
away from danger. 

The next day we went farther 
afield, but again there were 
no decent-sized boars in the 
beats. Truth to tell, I was 
becoming rather bored by the 
whole proceedings, and when, 
that evening, Ahmet reported 
that the headman’s son had 
demanded the films of some 
exposures I had madé of the 
beaters, and had become 
truculent, threatening to take 
them by force, I decided that 
it would be politic to move on. 

I had gathered from my 
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shikari that the locals had 
had a merry time baiting the 
demoralised Greeks when they 
were fleeing to the coast, and 
though some years had elapsed 
since then, the memory of those 
unhappy times still lingered 
in the mountain hamlets. [I 
surmised that the churlish 
behaviour of the headman’s 
son was a legacy of those 
evil days. 

We left next morning without 
incident, but it was significant 
that we passed through an 
apparently deserted village ; no 
man appearing to bid us fare- 
well, though I had been careful 
to pay them liberally for their 
services. I was in time for 
the train and was back in 
Smyrna that evening. Well 
it was that I moved swiftly, 
for what befell me next morn- 
ing with friends and authority 
at hand would have been 
vastly more unpleasant with 
no one to help me. 

I was received by Miss W——, 
like a lost sheep returned to 
the fold, and turned into the 
luxury of clean sheets, very 
pleased with life. Just before 
daybreak I was disturbed by 
stealthy movements outside my 
door, and before I was fully 
awake it was abruptly flung 
open and the light switched 
on. Three grim-looking in- 
dividuals, accompanied by a 
policeman, entered the room 
and silently and rapidly turned 
out my suitcases and drawers, 
scattering the contents on the 
floor. 

Sitting up in bed I watched 
the performance helplessly. A 
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deaf ear was turned to my 


insistent inquiries what all 
the bother was about, and 
I was relieved to see the 
frightened face of Nico, the 
Greek servant, peeping through 
the doorway. He gave the 
cheerful news that I was to be 
arrested. 

Peremptory signs were now 
made by my _ unwelcome 
visitors for me to get out of 
bed and dress, but I stuck 
my toes in at this and refused 
to budge while they were in 
the room. My determination 
forced them to give way, and 
they retired into the passage, 
only to open the door at 
frequent intervals in case I 
was contriving some method 
of escape. 

Dressing hastily I asked how 
they proposed taking me to 
the prison, and Nico replied, 
“You are able to walk, or 
you are able to take a taxi 
which you pay for.” A morn- 
ing constitutional under escort 
did not sound particularly in- 
viting, so I ordered a taxi. 
While waiting I quietly told 
the boy to inform Miss W—— 
and the British Consul of my 
arrest aS soon as possible. 

On arrival at the prison, 
almost deserted at that early 
hour of the morning, I was 
placed in a small room with a 
guard, and after fruitlessly 
trying to inveigle him into 
conversation in the hopes of 
discovering my crime, I waited 
with such patience as I could 
muster, expecting to be re- 
leased from my irritating 
position at any moment. 
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The hours went slowly by 
and my thoughts were wholly 
engrossed with the subject of 
breakfast when I saw the broad 
back of my friend W. go hurry- 
ing up the passage. The door 
of the room had been left 
slightly ajar by some inquisitive 
underling having a look at the 
exhibit. 

Impulsively I leapt forward 
and called out, “Is that Mr 
w——?” I was thrust aside 
by my guard, and the door was 
violently slammed shut. 

W—— afterwards told me 
that on hearing of my arrest he 
had hurried down to the prison, 
where the officials blandly 
denied all knowledge of my 
existence. It was not until 
the energetic measures of our 
Consul-General began to take 
effect that F was released from 
restraint and taken to be 
interviewed by the Governor 
and the Chief of Police, who 
was able to converse with me 
in English. 

I was greeted politely and 
offered a cup of coffee, from 
which I rightly surmised I 
was no longer under arrest. 
The Governor scrutinised me 
carefully for a second and 
passed a remark to the Chief 
of Police, who translated for 
my benefit. Apparently the 
Governor did not think I looked 
like a@ spy. 

Far from flattered by the 
compliment I asked heatedly 
why I had been treated in 
so cavalier a fashion. My 
papers were all in order and 
I had not trespassed on any 
prohibited areas; further, if 
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they had thought it necessary 
to question me about my 
movements they could easily 
have done it at a reasonable 
hour; if, as I understood, 
they were anxious to encourage 
tourists to their country, they 
were scarcely likely to be 
successful if they adopted such 
methods. 

The Chief of Police shrugged 
his shoulders and replied that 
all the trouble had arisen as 
a result of reports from the 
interior ; I had been behaving 
in a suspicious manner. When 
I asked what exactly was 
meant by that, he could give 
no satisfactory reply. ‘ But,’’ 
he concluded with an in- 
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gratiating smile, “ now that 
we know who you are, you 
are at liberty to return and 
go where you will.” 

I hurried off to thank the 
Consul-General for his timely 
assistance in an awkward 
situation, and learnt from him 
that it had not been at all 
easy to convince the authorities 
of my harmless intentions, 
Their point of view was 
succinctly expressed by one of 
them, who said: ‘“‘ You may 
say what you like, but nothing 
will convince us that anyone 
would be fool enough to go 
and live on top of a mountain 
merely for the sake of shooting 
a goat.’ 
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‘THE GERM DODGER.’ 


BY RAM SAMI, 


THOSE leaderless years were 
rich in experience even if the 
rewards were few and hard 
to find. And now they have 
gone, one can look back and 
appreciate the points of many 
a situation that escaped notice 
at the time. 

My comfortable 9 till 5 
job in a Sydney office ended 
abruptly in the mangrove 
swamps that skirted a tele- 
phone line on some islands 
a couple of thousand miles 
away. But the story of that 
destroying hurricane is another 
tale, and six months later 
I was renewing old acquaint- 
ances on the 8.8. Bantry. The 
chance that I might be able 
to wangle some duty - free 
tobacco out of the chief steward 
may have been a greater attrac- 
tion than the desire to renew 
old acquaintances—but there 
I was, and I casually inquired 
if there were any prospects 
of working my way back to 
Sydney. 

“Shure now, if you really 
want one, there’s the third 
cook’s job Oi’ll be letting you 
have,” answered Ryan, the 
chief steward. 

“Third cook? What have 
you been doing to your third 
cook ?’? I demanded. 

“Oi promoted him 
second.” 

“Oh, I see, and you pro- 


to 


moted the second to captain, 
did you? But what have you 
done with the skipper ?”’ 

‘¢ The second’s in quod where 
you ought to be, you cheeky 
young shaver!” chaffed Ryan. 
‘* Dope racket,’’ he added. 

“Go on! How'd he get 
caught ? ” 

“ Faith now, do you want 
the verminous job or don’t 
you?” roared Ryan. “If you 
don’t you’re wastin’ me time, 
bhoy !” 

‘“What’s the pay worth, 
chief ?’’ I asked. 

“Faith! You’d not be 
worth a purple cracker if Oi 
had the payin’ of it,” he 
growled, * but the others Oi’ve 
seen are a heliotrope sight 
worse. That’s the only reason 
Oi’m offerin’ it to you. About 
twenty quid by the time we 
hit Sydney,’’ he added. 

“ Just show me the dotted 
line I have to sign on, chief,” 
I answered. And that was 
at 4 P.M. 


At 7.30 that evening Ryan 
introduced me to my foremen 
for the duration of the voyage: 
Long Tom Dowdell, chief cook, 
and the diminutive William 
Dodds, acting second. 

Long Tom was a genial-look- 
ing slab of Lancashire, and 
except for a simply appalling 
impediment in his speech to 

2a 
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halt the flow of soul and friendly 
feeling, I anticipated no friction 
in that quarter. 

But as for Billy, I was not 
prepared to say. He looked 
as mean as they make ’em, 
and his wizened, skinny form 
only served to emphasise the 
rat-like peculiarities of his 
features. Ryan introduced us. 
I shook hands with my right 
hand, while the left instinc- 
tively hung on to my loose 
change; my tongue framed 
the usual words of greeting 
even while I made a firm 
resolve to secure all my valu- 
ables and place them in the 
captain’s safe as early as 
possible. 

Such was the impression I 
formed of William’s character 
on first sight, and the im- 
pression that almost everybody 
else formed, but though no 
first impression was ever 
further from the truth, it was 
this general appearance of his 
that had kept him down all 
his life. 

“C’m on!” said Bill as 
soon as the introduction was 
over. “T’ll giv’ yer a ’and 
with yer box along to our 
cabin. You'll be sharin’ it 
with me. You'll be orright,” 
he announced  reassuringly ; 
“T’ll show yer roun’ in the 
mornin’.’”’ 

Having indicated my bunk 
and a spot to stow my gear, 
Billy dismissed me from his 
mind, hauled out a Wild West 
magazine of the most lurid 
type from under his pillow, 
produced a battered cigarette 
butt from the back of his 
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ear, and began to read with 
intense concentration. Pres. 
ently the fag went out, his 
eyes ranged along the lines 
almost savagely devouring the 
print, while an Adam’s apple 
that protruded like an organ 
stop worked spasmodically in 
harmony with the popping 
of six-guns and galloping 
desperadoes. 

My already low estimate of 
Willy’s character fell a few 
more points with a wallop. 
Here was a man, thought I, 
who was only prevented by 
the small arms law from toting 
a couple of six-guns and setting 
up @ murderous autocracy over 
the galley and those members 
of the crew who dared to cast 
aspersions on the honourable 
company of sea cooks. 

But I was wrong again. 


“You gotter make yer own 
bed up every morning,’’ said 
Bill at 5.30 a.m., “‘ an’ when 
Tom gets up you make ’is. 
You’re supposed to do mine 
too, but T’ll do that. We'll 
take it in turn to scrub out 
the cabin. I done it on Tues- 
day, you can do it nex’ Fridy. 
It’s rightly your job, but I'll 
do my part of it.” 

‘“‘ Thanks, Bill,’? I replied, 
“but I don’t mind tackling 
what is my work. You don’t 
have to do it.’ 

“ Aw, that’s orright!” 

We repaired to the galley. 

“You'll hafta be up at 5 
when we leave the islands,” 
said Bill. ‘“ At present the 
nigger watchman ’as the fires 
all goin’ ready. You better 
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start peelin’ 
Blue.” 

That was at 6.30 a.m. At 
10.30 I was hard at it. At 
one o’clock, with aching fingers, 
I was still peeling ’em. Periodi- 
cally there would be a yell 
from Long Tom in the galley— 

“ Ay-Blue-ay-Blue — A-B-B- 
Blue—— Ay Blue——” Billy 
would finish the order for him. 

“Come in ’ere’n wash 
summer these dishes, Blue. Get 
some sooje outer the pantry.” 

‘Sooje,’ or soogee, consists 
of soda, soft soap, and hot 
water. The dishes filled the 
sink and overflowed on the 
tables. I commented on their 
number. 

“You ayyy—you ay—you 
a eee 

Bill finished the sentence. 
“You ain’t seen nothin’ yet, 
Blue. There’s only three meals 
a day in port. You’ll get ten 
a day at sea.”’ 

‘Hell ! ” I muttered 
politely. ‘*‘ How come? ”’ 

“ Well, the watch goin’ on 
’as their breakfus, ’n the watch 
comin’ off ’as theirs, and then 
the officers ’as theirs. The 
same for dinner ’n agen at 
evenin’. Then there’s the Black 
Pan at midnight.” 

“Black Pan?’ I queried. 
“ What’s that?” 

“The firemen,” said Bill. 
“We leave ’m somethin’ on 
the stove at night ’n they get 
it at midnight.” 

“Are the firemen special 
cobbers of ours, or what?” 
I asked. 

“ Aw, well, they keep the 
coal bin full and bank up the 


some spuds, 
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galley fire so’s you'll ’ave some 
’ot coals when you get up in 
the mornin’,” explained Bill. 
“We call it the Black Pan 
’cause the pans are always 
so ruddy dirty; they never 
thinks of washing ’em when 
they’ve finished.”’ 

At 3 p.m. I was still for- 
lornly peeling spuds. As far 
as I could see I peeled them, 
the cook cooked them, and the 
stewards bunged them over 
the side, for scarcely anyone 
ate them, and yet I had to do 
over a hundredweight a day. 

Ryan came along while I 
was in the thick of it. He 
stood and watched for a few 
minutes and then broke out. 

“Faith! If your mother 
could see the size o’ them 
peelin’s she’d burst into tears,’’ 
he growled. 

“ That’s all right, chief,” I 
replied. ‘ If my mother could 
see her snowy-haired boy 
squatting here peeling these 
dam’ spuds of yours maybe 
she would burst into tears, 
but she’d come and help me 
peel ’em instead of standing 
about criticising.’ 

Ryan picked up a piece of 
peeling to which was attached 
about an eighth of an inch 
of virgin potato. 

‘¢ Ye’re worse than a damned 
Kanaka!’’ he growled, and 
retreated into the _ galley 
mangling the peeling between 
his fingers. 

While in the islands we 
always had a couple of natives 
impounded in the galley to 
assist us, so it was not till 
we left them behind that I 
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was to experience the full 
joys of my new job. Mean- 
while I was getting broken 
in. Washing up dishes, making 
tea and toast for the cooks, 
cutting up tub loads of vege- 
tables as required for the crew 
of fifty. Fetching this and 
carrying that, all under the 
almost terse direction of Bill. 

When I inadvertently sliced 
the tip off my forefinger while 
cutting up turnips, Billy at- 
tempted consolation. He sur- 
veyed the damaged member 
like a Wild West gunman taking 
in the corpse a rival has shot. 
The sight of blood stirred his 
vocal chords a little. 

“ Fifteen times I done that 
since I binter sea,’’ he an- 
nounced with an air of great 
achievement. He fished a dis- 
coloured half-smoked cigarette 
out and lit up, leaning non- 
chalantly against a stanchion 
as he did so. The occasion 
evidently demanded some sort 
of celebration. 

‘‘ Siss-sisss siss-siss-six times 
si-since I knew ’im!” chimed 
in Long Tom, getting in a 
whole sentence on his own. 

“Take it along to the chief 
stooard ’n ’e’ll shove something 
on it to stop the bleeding,” 
advised Bill. “It burns a 
scab on straight away,’ he 


added with relish. “It ’urts 
a bit, too.” 

‘“¢ Ittle-ittle-ittle-ittle make 
yer —— well ’op, all right,’ 


stuttered Long Tom as I went 
out. 

Ryan treated the cut with 
tincture of steel. As quoted 
in the prospectus, it burnt 
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@ scab over the cut, it ‘urt 
a bit; I ’opped. And JI 
reflected on my way back to 
the galley that if Billy was as 
careless with a six-shooter as 
he evidently was with a cary- 
ing knife, he would be a 
frightful menace to himself 
if he ever got loose amongst 
his cowboy heroes of gunland. 

Billy’s sole recreation was 
reading cowboy yarns, but at 
some time in his life he had 
also read somewhat sketchily 
in other directions. 

The full blast of this ac- 
cumulated learning came my 
way one day when I was 
mixing up a stiff lemon drink 
for myself. I had broken out 
in boils after six months’ 
living off poor quality over- 
cooked meat, white rice 
puddings, and sour bread, so 
when I got on board I ate 
only vegetables and drank 
quantities of lemon juice 
practically neat. 

Billy watched lemon after 
lemon being squeezed into an 
O.8. cup with mounting horror. 
The sight overcame his usually 
scrupulous care to mind his 
own business. 

‘Wot ’r you gonna do with 
all that?” he demanded. 

“ Drink it,’”? I answered. 

“Wot! All in one go?” 
The mangled cigarette that 
invariably adorned the back 
of one ear, or drooped wearily 
from the lower lip, for the 
second time in history fell 
to the deck unnoticed. The 
first time was when he was 
promoted to second cook. He 
was at a loss for words. 
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“Ill dri - high - igh - igh- 
high’ yodelled Long Tom. 
Billy came back to earth to 
finish the sentence. 

“Yer blood’ll dry up, that’s 
wot’ll ’appen!” he barked. 

Long Tom subsided, dis- 
consolately muttering under his 
breath. 

“ That suits me,” I laughed, 
“if the boils dry up too!” 

“ %Ardening of the harteries 
they calls it,’’ warned Bill. 

I was undisturbed. Three 
days’ treatment had the boils 
beaten and I was not going to 
let up. 

It was just about lunch- 
time and Billy stalked over to 
the stove in disgust at my 
refusal to take his advice. 
He fished out a couple of bones 
from the tureen of soup, gnawed 
off some shreds of meat that 
still clung to them, flung the 
bones into the waste bucket, 
wiped his mouth on the back 
of his hand, and expectorated 
neatly through the doorway. 

“That’s my dinner!” he 
announced briefly. 

It was my turn to express 
astonishment. 


“What! Art of it?” I 
demanded. 
“Yep!” said he in the 


terse six-gun style. ‘‘ Them 
worms ’n germs are not gonna 
get much offn me,” he ex- 
plained. 

Mystified, I turned to Long 
Tom for enlightenment, but 
Bill beat him to it. 

“ Do you ever feel hungry ? ” 
he demanded. 

“Sometimes I do,” I an- 
swered blankly. 
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Bill shook his head. ‘“ No! 
That ain’t you that’s hungry, 
that’s only your worms ’n 
germs wanting you to feed 
’em.”? 

“My what?” 

‘¢ Worms ’n germs,’’ said Bill. 
“‘That’s all yer body’s made 
of. Worms ’n germs. Millions 
of ’em; any doctor’ll tell you 
that. When they get hungry 
they make you feel you want 
to eat something—that’s all 
it is. And as soon as y’re 
dead ’n buried they turn round 
and eat you up!’ he declared. 
“But they won’t get much 
offer me!” This with an 
appreciative glance over his 
own wizened form. ‘ There’s 
not many make a livin’ outer 
me, Blue. I don’t give ’m 
enough to eat. 

“A cuppa tea ’n a bitta 
toast for breakfus—that’s me. 
Another cuppa tea at ten 
o’clock. You seen what I 
just had for dinner. That's 
all I want. A drinka tea at 
three o’clock ’n a piece of 
toast.” 

“What about at night, 
though ? ” I asked. 

“ Aw—half an egg or a 
coupler spoonfuls of rice or 
something ’n some tea. I 
don’t eat much, Blue.”’ 

I raised my tot of lemon 
juice. . 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t 
know how many worms and 
germs I have, but here’s mud 
in their eye, anyway!” and 
drained the cup. 

‘¢ Yer blood’ll dry up, that’s 
what!” glowered Bill darkly. 
I checked up on Willy’s 
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diet later on, and I found 
his statements correct. It sur- 
prised me that a man could eat 
so little and yet do so much. 
In spite of his five foot nothing, 
it was Bill who did most of 
the heavy work in the galley, 
helped me scrub it out every 
day, kept the fires going, pre- 
pared the food for the chief, 
tore here, there, and every- 
where with his darting bird- 
like movements. Bill, whose 
face and form reminded every 
policeman on shore of the 
dark figure they saw climbing 
out of an upper storey window 
last week. 

Bill who, in Melbourne and 
out of work, saw the inevitable 
cop inevitably alter his course 
to accost and question him. 
Bill who quickened his pace, 
walked through the suburbs 
with bitterness in his soul, 
out into the country, over the 
border, and six weeks later 
arrived in Sydney, all because 
just another constable regarded 
him as a suspicious character 
and spoke to him as one would 
to a mongrel. Heaven alone 
knows what he lived on or 
where he slept, for he asked 
no favours of anyone. Only 
too well he must have known 
the look that would leap to 
the eyes of the mistress of 
any house on whose door he 
knocked to ask for food. That 
same look he had walked 600 
odd miles to avoid. 

He knew the impression he 
gave people and that most 
men were scarcely even civil 
to him, none ever accepted 
his advice and acted on it. 
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Had I known him as well 
then as I was to later, I 
should have accepted his advice 
openly at any rate, if not in 
private, just for the satisfac- 
tion it would have given him, 
But I laughed instead. 

I fell much lower in Bill’s 
estimation shortly after that 
episode, by deserting the galley 
and having my meals with the 
stewards. I had known them 
well on a previous trip when 
travelling as supercargo, and 
as the cooks’ method of dining 
was to sit on, or lean against, 
a flour bin in the pantry to 
eat their meal, I soon accepted 
the stewards’ invitation to eat 
with them in the engineers’ 
mess. I liked the cooks, but 
Long Tom’s distressing efforts 
at speech and Billy’s silent 
disapproval of every mouthful 
I sent down to the waiting 
hordes of germs, got on my 
nerves a bit and I was glad 
to get away amongst more 
congenial company. 

But in doing so, it seems 
I broke the unwritten laws 
of the sea. For the cooks 
look upon the stewards as the 
worst dregs of the water-front, 
and the stewards return the 
sentiment after the manner 
of their kind, so forgathering 
together at the mess table 
simply is not done—or was 
not till I did it. Hence my 
fall from grace. 

Yet when the ship ran out 
of tobacco between ports, it 
was Billy who shared his scant 
store with fireman, trimmer, 
seaman and steward alike, with 
no discrimination save that a 
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man should be in need of a 
smoke and have none of his 
own left. Nor did he look to 
see how much a man took from 
the tin, and he accepted 
repayment later only with 
extreme reluctance. 


I learnt soon after I joined 
the ship that the title of third 
cook was just a euphemistic 
term for ‘slushy,’ but the 
full force of my duties did 
not strike me till we left the 
islands and our native steve- 
dores behind, and headed out 
towards Wellington. 

Billy rose at 5 A.M. the 
first day and showed me how 
to clean and get the galley 
fires going in double quick 
time, wash the Black Pan, 
put the potatoes on, and have 
tea and toast ready for the 
cooks by 6 A.M. Then pro- 
visions had to be brought up 
from the freezer, toast made 
for the officers’ mess, vegetables 
for the day brought up and 
cut up into huge cauldrons, 
dishes washed, and a sackful 
of potatoes peeled. The latter 
I could now do in three and a 
half hours, but as our stock 
had been in bins for over six 
weeks by then, there were so 
many bad ones that nearly 
one and a half bags a day had 
to be cut up to get the usual 
quota. 

The galley had to be scrubbed 
from tables to floor every 
morning. Billy and I achieved 
this latter item in about ten 
minutes of positively frightful 
energy, mainly exhibited by 
Bill. In fact I frequently 
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incurred his displeasure by 
knocking off in the middle 
of things in sheer fascination 
at the sight of Billy working 
like a nestful of rioting bull 
ants. 

Strictly speaking, it was my 
sole privilege to scrub the 
galley, but whether I was too 
slow for the mercurial William, 
or it was just the sheer in- 
ability to leave a man alone 
that afflicts all specialists when 
a tyro attempts to do their 
pet speciality, I do not know, 
but William always hopped 
in like a bagful of sparrows. 
Arms, legs, noise, brooms, 
water, dirt, and William proper, 
gyrated madly down the galley 
to the tune of “ ’Urry up, Blue! 
Step on it, Blue! Ain’t yer 
finished that table yet, Blue ? 
Strike me ruddy pink, wot 
the ’ell’s the user me cleanin’ 
the floor when you're still 
sloshin’ muck offa that table ! ”’ 
Bang! Wallop! scrub-scrub, 
rattle-rattle—crash! ‘‘ Why the 
’ell doncher stack these damn 
dishes straight, Blue ! ”’ 

I suspected that a lot of 
this was a form of intimida- 
tion directed in a roundabout 
way at the stolid Long Tom, 
whose number fourteen boots 
invariably blocked the passage 
between the range and the 
table, thus preventing the free 
movement of grease and dirt 
to the scuppers. So that Billy, 
unwilling to hector the chief 
out of the way, simulated 
terrific rage and energy in 
the hope that Long Tom would 
retreat in haste before the 
approaching hurricane. Not 
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so, Long Tom. His six feet 
odd of angular form, long nose, 
pendent cigarette, and dreamy 
eyes remained immovably in 
front of the range until literally 
blasted from the track by a 
bucket of scalding sooje fleeing 
down the passage pursued by 
a wrathful William, hurling 
abuse at poor Blue. 

The morning hate over, 
things would run along fairly 
smoothly, though William’s 
back view often gave me the 
impression of a bantam rooster 
that has just been dragged 
out of a fight, against his will. 

I also had to prepare salads 
every afternoon and _ scrub 
the butchery and pantry twice 
a week. It was in the per- 
formance of the latter duty 
that I fell foul of Long Tom. 

“You mmmm-m-m—us- 
usn’t slosh water over ’ere 
or ’ere, Blue,’’ stuttered Tom, 
indicating some flour bins— 
the lids of which performed 
duty as tables—but he said 
nothing about a table on the 
left of the pantry. So after 
the manner of my previous 
mentor, I sloshed water with 
vim and gusto all over that 
table. 

About two hours later I 
happened to go into the pantry 
in Long Tom’s wake. He 
opened a drawer in the 
anointed table to get a knife, 
but lo! where the knife should 
have been was a grey sea of 
sooje with odd culinary weapons 
sticking up here and there 
like shoals. 

A strangled yell and Tom 
snatched open the next drawer, 
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to gaze at its contents like a 
horrified parent at the ruing- 
tion of her offspring. It wag 
Sunday, and a huge slab of 
seed cake destined for the 
crew’s evening meal floated 
sluggishly up and down, with 
the motion of the ship, in a 
bath of sooje. 

‘* Ay, Blue! 
Blue! Ay, 
Tom. 

‘“*What’s up, 
asked, walking in. 

“Wot’s vp? Tttth-th- 
sssth! Diddin’ I GuUMMED 
well tell you not to sling 
80 PURPLISH much BLANKETY 
water over these here KAL- 
SOMINED tables?” shrieked 
Tom, achieving fluent speech 
under the stress of great 
emotion. 

‘“*T’m awfully sorry, Tom!” 

‘¢Sus-sus-sussorry! Wottami 
gonner give the ruddy crew, 
heh? Wot about it, Blue? 
You gonna make another cake ? 
Wodja do it for, heh?” 

He calmed down eventually, 
and I left him dithering to 
himself and viciously slicing 
the sodden portions away with 
@ carving knife. So the crew 
had some seed cake for tea 
after all, and I did not have 
to scrub the pantry again 
till we reached Sydney. 


Ay, Blue! Ay, 
Blue!” howled 


Tom?” Jf 


There remained one other 
slight disturbance to mar the 
peace of our galley and I 
was the initial cause of it all. 
But the captain added his 
mite, too. 

Though Billy had clearly 
shown me how to light the 
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galley fire from the hot coals, 
there came one day when 
only a few live coals were in 
the grate when I got up. In 
my anxiety to get enough 
coals to start the fires I forgot 
to close the openings on the 
stove after stoking up, with 
the result that the coals got 
blacker and blacker. In vain 
I ladled quantities of fat from 
the chips-pan on to the coals 
—matters got worse and worse. 
At 5.40 Billy came in and 
viewed the desolation. 

‘Why the ’ell diddin’ ya 
close the stove doors? Why 
the blazes diddin’ ya call 
me?” he raged. ‘“’Op out- 
side and get some empurpled 
chips, quick ! ” 

“Where from ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Anywhere ! ”? snapped Bill. 

I ’opped outside, gazed 
forlornly at the mast, the 
iron decking and steel-plated 
top hamper of the ship, and 
retreated in despair. 

Billy had found some pine 
casing somewhere and was 
angrily snapping it across his 
knees, flinging the pieces into 
the stove, shovelling coal in 
on top, banging doors shut, 
and in about three shakes 
had as many roaring fires 
going. Pots appeared by 
magic and began to sizzle 
on the stove. Potatoes rolled 
out of his hand and became 
chips on the other side of a 
flickering carving knife. 

Billy swooped down for the 
chips-pan and leapt back as 
though it contained a tiger- 
snake. 

“Them lousy deck -’ands 
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been swiping this fat, Blue? ” 
he barked. 

“No, Bill. I tried to get 
the fire going with it,’’ I said. 

Billy flung his knife down 
and walked to the door. 

“T give up!” he snarled. 
“You kin get the ruddy 
breakfus. I can’t do no more! 
Blankety fires out. No fat! 
Why the ’ell diddin’ ya call me, 
Blue # ” 

With a bark like a terrier, 
Billy dived beneath a bench 
and hauled out a kerosene 
tin half-full of frightful-looking 
black grease, shovelled out 
enough to restore the missing 
amount from the chips-pan, 
and slung the pan on the 
stove. 

‘¢ They won’t know the differ- 
ence,” he growled. “If they 
do, you’re for it, Blue! ”’ 

‘*Q.K., Bill,’’ I replied. 

Long Tom chose that morn- 
ing to sleep in for twenty 
minutes after I called him— 
and the captain decided to 
have breakfast in bed! His 
steward stopped at the galley 
to deliver his order. 

** Soft- boiled egg for the 
skipper—one ! ” 

‘Shove an egg on to boil, 
Bill,” said Tom. 

‘* Where the ’ell ’m I gonna 
putta pot to boil it in?” 
snarled Billy, looking at the 
overflowing range. 

“ Aw, shove an egg in the 
corner of the pea soup!”’ 
said Tom. 

Billy lowered an egg into 
the depths of the tureen of 
pea soup and parked it up 
in one corner. But the ship 
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was rolling heavily, and whether 
the egg rolled off on a voyage 
of its own or got rammed by 
a submarine hambone and dis- 
integrated into the soup, was 
not known till the tureen was 
emptied at mid-day. Mean- 
while, when the time came 
for a certain egg to be at the 
soft-boiled stage, Billy could 
not find it. At the hard- 
boiled stage neither Billy nor 
Tom, in combined mine-sweep- 
ing formation, had succeeded 
in finding the errant egg. At 
the damned hard-boiled era, 
with mutual recriminations, 
they decided to boil another 
egg in the pea soup, with the 
difference that the egg was 
to remain in the ladle and a 
furious William was to remain 
attached to the handle for 
three minutes, to see that it 
did not roll out. 

Eventually Billy handed the 
egg to Tom. Tom wiped the 
soup and grease off and gave 
it to the steward, who bore 
it off in triumph. Soft-boiled 
egg for the skipper—one ! 


A few days later we were 
in port and paid off. I picked 
up another job inland, a per- 
manent one, and heard no 
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more of my shipmates till 
four years later, when I wag 
down in the Big Smoke for 
a spell, and met Ryan at a 
George Street tram stop. 

I had often thought about 
Billy and his conviction that 
his worms and germs would 
turn round and eat him when 
he was dead. I wondered 
how he would entertain the 
prospect of drowning or crema- 
tion. Surely he could steal 
@ march on them there, but 
so far as I knew it was always 
burial in his native soil that 
troubled him. I hoped to see 
him again while I was in 
town and clear the point up 
if possible ; so as Ryan boarded 
a west-bound car I asked if 
he had seen or heard anything 


of Billy. He thought for 
@ moment and then re- 
mem bered— 


‘Oh, shure! You know that 
coaster, the Meadowbank ?” 

“¢ Yes ! ” 

“Well, Billy was on her,” 
he shouted as the tram bore 
him off. 

Was? Then I, too, remem- 
bered. The Meadowbank went 
down in a gale with all hands 
off the Gippsland coast a year 
or 80 ago. 




















BANDITS OF THE GRAND CANAL. 


BY WILLARD PRICE. 


Tue Chinese bandit is a 
paradox. He is at one and 
the same time the terror of 
the countryside and_ the 
guardian of the people. He 
is an erratic Robin Hood. 
He protects some at the expense 
of others. The country folk 
curry his favour, bribe him 
with revenues, use him to 
fight out their differences with 
other villagers—or with inter- 
fering foreigners. 

All of which, and a bit 
more, we learned at first hand 
during a voyage on that historic 
waterway, the Grand Canal. 
The bandits are interested in 
the Grand Canal because of 
the riches flowing up and down 
it—cargo shuttling between 
North and South China. They 
frequent the northern stretch. 
The southern part, from the 
Yangtze to Hangchow, is under 
more strict surveillance; and 
here may be found cruising 
houseboats of sightseers from 
the foreign concessions of 
Shanghai. But the north is 
unvisited, except by boatmen 
and bandits. If the traveller 
who still holds in his mind 
the romantic picture, treasured 
from early geography lessons, 
of China as a yellow land 
girdled by a great wall and 
crossed by a mighty water- 
highway, makes inquiries about 
the Grand Canal at a Peiping 
or Tientsin travel agency, 


he encounters only a blank 
stare. 

One might suppose that the 
Grand Canal no longer existed 
—or at least that it was 
no longer used. Yet, after 
actually penetrating to it, one 
has a curious feeling that here 
is the real heart of China. 
Moderns may go by train or 
motor. But four - thousand- 
year-old Ohina still swarms 
along the ancient waterway ; 
bumps cargo boats; shouts 
‘Lend me your light’’ (Make 
way to pass); lives down in 
the hold with a dozen children 
and the memorial tablets of 
ancestors; takes down the 
great sail and mast to slip 
under ancient bridges; cooks 
millet on the after-deck ; makes 
regular visits to the prow to 
burn incense’ before’ the 
‘¢ Goddess - ever - listening - to- 
the - prayers - of - mortals - who 
pass - over - water”; and 
tosses a sack of grain to the 
bandits who, if they were 
not given a little, would take 
all. 

Hearing that the head of 
navigation of the Grand Canal 
was at Tungchow, a town 
twelve miles east of Peiping, 
I took my wife, blankets, 
food, and a Flit-gun and sallied 
thence. Tungchow is at the 
end of a branch railroad. 
Its only foreigners, except 
Japanese, are those connected 
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with a Protestant mission. 
There we found a field scientist, 
Professor Hunter, who agreed 
not only to find a boat for 
us, but to leave his researches 
in animal husbandry and 
voyage with us. 

On the morning of departure 
we rose at dawn. At the 
breakfast table one of the 


ladies of the mission, Miss 
Huggins, admonished Mr 
Hunter— 


“Now, James, if you meet 
bandits, don’t get angry with 
them. You did last time. 
You lost your temper! They 
might have shot you.” 

“But they didn’t,” Hunter 
reminded her. 

“To be sure; but that’s 
no way to handle bandits. 
They’re not used to being 
treated that way. You must 
be polite—and patient.” 

Hunter gave her his sweetest 
smile. 

We ricksha’d through the 
waking streets of Tungchow. 
Although this town lies in a 
back-eddy away from the main 
line of travel it is one of the 
most significant points in China. 
It is the headquarters of the 


“East Hopei Autonomous 
Government,’’ fostered by 
Japan. 


Japanese troops marched, 
singing, through the great south 
gate of the old city wall— 
they were bound for Peiping 
to receive an honorary flag 
despatched from Japan by the 
Emperor. We passed the 
barracks, extensive buildings 
made into a fort by a high 
serrated wall. A pink building, 
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a former Girls’ School, wag 
military headquarters. The 
girls had been transferred to 
temporary quarters and molli- 
fied with free tuition and 
board. 

A beautiful old Confucian 
temple had been altered to 
accommodate the offices of the 
Government. There Chinese 
officials and Japanese advisers 
work side by side. Above it 
towered the venerable Tung- 
chow pagoda. Small bells 
fringing every tier sent music 
down the wind. As we looked, 
® snow-white pigeon with a 
large black whistle on its 
back circled the pagoda, 
leaving a trail of throbbing 
sound. 

Through the musty darkness 
of the East Gate we went, 
past the bayonets of the con- 
stabulary who guard the city 
by day and close the great 
iron - studded doors firmly 
against all comers by night; 
and came out soon at the 
water’s edge. 

Here was the beginning of 
romance. Here was the 
northern terminus of what was, 
next to the Yangtze River, 
the chief highway of the 
Celestial Empire. Approxi- 
mately twelve hundred miles 
long, it connected two civilisa- 
tions—that of the big raw- 
boned millet-eaters of North 
China, and that of the sleek, 
neat rice-eaters of the South. 

Above this point barges could 
not go, although the river 
itself, the Peiho, has its rise 
in the Western Hills west of 
Peiping. The first surprise 
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is to find that the Grand 
Canal is not always a canal. 
In fact, it is in most parts a 
river. In so far as was possible 
the Grand Canal was sensibly 
routed to follow the beds of 
existing rivers and _ lakes. 
Where necessary to connect 
river systems, artificial channels 
were dug. There are few 
places where there is not a 
considerable current. The 
Chinese name for the Grand 
Canal is Yun-ho (‘ho’ mean- 
ing river). Our Chinese boat- 
men referred to the whole 
colloquially as the ‘ Move- 
Goods River.” 

The most honoured use of 
this water road in pre-railway 
times was the transportation 
of tribute from the southern 
provinces to the imperial court 
at Peking. This tribute was 
mostly in the form of bags of 
rice. They were unloaded here 
at Tungchow and laid out on 
the shore to dry, musty from 
long confinement in damp holds. 
The trip decidedly affected the 
flavour of the rice. People 
got used to it. A taste grew 
up among the epicures of 
North China for musty rice, 
so that finally they could 
tolerate none that was fresh 
(reminding us of the city boy 
spending a day in the country 
who complained that the eggs 
had no taste). Even today 
there are rice-dealers in Tung- 
chow who, by a special process, 
make their rice musty to satisfy 
this demand. 

From a tangle of boats a 
tall, browned Chinese with an 
open face (so many Chinese 
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faces are shut) and a pleasant 
smile came to greet us. 

“This is our captain,’’ said 
Hunter. ‘“ His name is Wang 
Yi Shan. It means Green 
Mountain King.” 

Green Mountain King grinned 
and led us to our boat. If 
we had been expecting a 
Cleopatra’s barge we should 
have been partly disappointed. 
This was a barge, but Cleo- 
patra might have disowned 
it. There is no reason for 
passenger boats where there 
are no passengers—and this 
plain craft was not sufficiently 
skilled in the arts of deceit 
to conceal the fact that it 
was just an honest fishing 
boat. 

The Chinese call it a ‘ net- 
boat,’ and Green Mountain 
King was a net fisherman of 
no small skill, as we were to 
find out. The boat was twenty- 
five feet long, seven wide, 
blunt at both ends, flat- 
bottomed, equipped with a 
coal stove forward for cooking, 
and a covered hold aft in 
which the crew slept along 
with other forms of life which 
neither rested nor slept. 

The suite de luxe was amid- 
ships. It consisted of an 
eight-foot stretch of floor-board 
canopied by a hood or cave of 
straw matting on a bamboo 
frame. The roof was so low 
that one could not stand 
without making a deep and 
continuous oriental bow— 
doubtless good discipline for 
Westerners who respond so 
clumsily to the courtesies of 
the East. 
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We stowed our gear, spread 
camp blankets on the floor, 
and reclined in regal indolence 
to enjoy our trip down the 
Chinese Nile. 

Like the Nile it flowed brown 
and swift, and our boat was 
no sooner free of its moorings 
than it tore down-stream with 
the bit in its teeth. Our 
speed was increased by the 
poles of the crew. The captain, 
perched on the prow watching 
for hidden trouble, shouted 
instructions to his small son 
at the rudder. We darted 
to one side or the other of 
sand bars. Even the sixth 
sense of a boatman could not 
always penetrate the rich water 
—which, by the way, was not 
at all disagreeable in colour, 
but looked exactly like delicious 
cocoa requiring only that you 
add sugar and serve—and we 
would come up with a sickening 
lurch upon a concealed mud- 
bank. Then there would be 
a sort of college yell from the 
entire crew and a mighty 
straining and heaving against 
the strong current to get the 
boat free. 

Some mud- flats were in- 
geniously negotiated by whirl- 
ing the boat like a merry-go- 
round, screwing ourselves 
‘down-stream. Frequently we 
shot down a boiling, swirling 
stretch of rapids—and there 
the crew gave themselves up 
to unrestrained shouting and 
prancing, disproving all state- 
ments about the unemotional 
character of the Chinese. 

Our captain was like a small 
boy—a most engaging per- 
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sonality. He was in high 
spirits. He enjoyed giving 
orders. Was he not for the 
first time responsible for pags- 
sengers, just like the captain 
of an ocean liner ? 

His enthusiasm was damped 
when he lost his footing while 
trying to hold the boat with 
his pole against the spiral 
course of a violent whirlpool. 
Over he went, and came up 
with a comically tragic 
countenance. He, the com- 
mander, had lost face, and 
there was not a word out of 
him for the next hour as he 
sat on the deck, drying in the 
sun. 

Charming scenes unfolded 
ahead of us. Stretches of 
golden wheat or jade-green 
corn. Great sails moving as 
if through the grain. The 
glint of dragon-flies, the flight 
of larks, crows, and haughty 
hoopoes. The rich brown water, 
brown earth, and brown mud 
houses against a cornflower 
sky. Beautiful old pagodas. 
Old temple roofs shaded by 
sacred trees, ancient and 
gnarled. A deep quiet over 
all, as of old age with folded 
hands. So much has happened 
in this country. 

Every country is older than its 
cities . . . and so is this country 
more ancient than one of the 
world’s most ancient of living 
cities which you could see from 
the top of yonder Tungchow 
pagoda. Peking’s walls, gates, 
columns, temples, pailous, and 
palaces are old; yet they are 
young compared with this land 
of farm and village through 
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which we sail. Here, before 
cities existed, life moved along 
probably much as it does to- 
day. When Britain’s cave-men 
dressed in skins, the wooden 
plough had already been in- 
vented and was furrowing these 
fields. Women were spinning 
silk in houses like these. The 
calendar, weights and measures, 
an early form of the compass, 
bronze dishes and ornaments, 
were in use. Most remarkable 
of all, the art of writing and 
reading had been devised. And 
Chinese gentlemen were reciting 
lyric poetry a thousand years 
before the Golden Age of 
Greece. 

That seems long ago. But 
it is only yesterday in the life 
of this land. When we try 
to think of men moving and 
working here ten thousand 
years ago, one hundred thou- 
sand, perhaps even a million 
years ago, our imagination 
breaks down and we can only 
rely upon the facts unearthed 
by the scientists. Fossils of 
the so-called ‘Pekin Man’ 
found at the little village of 
Chou Kou Tien in recent years 
bring man closer to the chim- 
panzee, so far as cranial contour 
is concerned, than any other 
remains yet found upon this 
planet. These excavations 
carry man’s life back through 
the first stages of the Ice Age 
to a period variously estimated 
to have been from a half 
mnillion to a million years ago. 
That, of course, is not all 
that there is of his history, 
but merely all that we 
know. 
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How enduring human life 
is! All man’s works crumble, 
but he goes on. Even the 
earth changes beneath him; 
ice sweeps away mountains, 
climates change around him, 
but he muddles through. He 
may be stupid, but he is 
stubborn. Especially the man 
of China, as Lin Yutang has 
said, ‘has a sound instinct 
for life.” 

The age-old hush of the 
countryside was shattered by 
the blare of bugles and the 
throb of drums. From a village 
on the dyke came a strange 
procession. It was a crowd 
of villagers led by a boys’ 
bugle corps. Red and blue 
banners waved. What sounded 
like machine-gun fire at a 
distance proved to be the 
crackling of strings of fire- 
crackers dangled from the ends 
of poles. 

“A rain procession, I do 
believe,” said Hunter. 

“How about photographing 
it?” 

“ Bad joss. 
let you.” 

‘* Let’s land, anyhow.” 

We leaped ashore and ran 
to intercept the parade before 
it should reach the Canal. 
Coming near, we saw what 
looked like a kitchen table being 
borne in great state on the 
shoulders of four particularly 
solemn village elders. Upon 
the table was a board, and 
upon the board a savage, 
scaly dragon three feet long. 

‘““What’s the idea?” I 
called to Hunter, who ran 
beside me. 


They wouldn’t 
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“To bring rain. The dragon 
is supposed to be the evil 
spirit that has kept rain away. 
They’ll drown it in the Canal 
—then rain can come.”’ 

The procession halted beside 
the Canal. The table was set 
down. There was a sharp 
command. Men dropped to 
their knees about the hated 
dragon, kotowed until their 
foreheads touched the ground, 
and begged the evil spirit not 
to be angry with them for 
what they must do to it. 
There were no priests. The 
leader in this ancient super- 
stitious rite was, oddly enough, 
the only ‘modern’ in the 
crowd, the young schoolmaster. 
Thus do old and new merge 
in China. We asked permission 
to take photographs. He 
demurred. 

‘“T don’t mind,” he said. 
“But it’s the farmers—if it 
doesn’t rain they’ll blame you. 
You may be followed, and 
hurt. You see, it’s a matter 
of life and death with them. 
So I wouldn’t if I were you 
—unless you’re sure it will 
rain.” 

Hunter looked at the sky. 

‘TI think it’s going to rain,’’ 
he said, and we took photo- 
graphs. 

Some of the elders protested 
violently. Soon we smilingly 
yielded and closed the camera, 
ostensibly out of regard for 
their feelings, really because 
the photographing was finished. 
If we thought we were being 
adroit we were presently to 
have a lesson in the oriental 
practice of this art. 
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The dragon was cleverly 
made of clay. The realistic 
‘ scales ’ were clam shells. The 
sculptor had shown no mean 
ability in designing the brutal 
head and the savage mouth 
bristling with ferocious teeth, 
One could easily share the 
feeling of the villagers that 
when so horrible a monster 
had been extinguished the 
world would be a_ better 
place. 

Another sharp command. 
The band burst into pande- 
monium, fire-crackers set up 
a terrific din, and the dragon 
was borne to the water’s edge 
and slipped from the board 
into the stream. It sank at 
once. There were nervous 
shouts of joy. The procession 
re-formed and goose-stepped 
away through the wet morning 
grass, the boys playing lustily, 
some of their elders glancing 
back now and then to the 
swirling current where their 
enemy had disappeared. The 
impression they left with the 
onlooker was one of pitiful, 
tragic earnestness. This meant 
so much to them. 

A quarter of a mile away they 
stopped and huddled into a 
conference. Then they went 
on. But one detached himself 
from the group and sauntered 
after us. 

Green Mountain King looked 
at the bowl of brass above 
us and shook his head. He 
mourned our follies. 

‘Much trouble if rain does 
not come,” he said. 

After our boat had rounded 
a great loop in the canal we 
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found our mentor on the tow- 
path above us. 

“Going to keep us com- 
pany?” called Hunter. 

The man stared blankly. 
“No, no—I’m just going to 
Shang P’u K’ou.” 

“Then you’d better ride,’ 
said Hunter, plotting to win 
our enemy with kindness. 

We pushed to shore and 
he came aboard. He was a 
mild little man. His name, 
he said, was Li Yuan Kai. 
He sat on the foredeck by 
the stove where something was 
usually cooking, and ate in- 
cessantly. When the stove 
offered nothing, he opened tin 
after tin from the boat’s stores. 
The exotic had no terrors for 
him. His most amazing per- 
formance was the simultaneous 
engulfing of jam and sardines. 

He never looked at the sky. 
The others stole furtive glances 
at the relentless blue. 

“ But,” I said, “one man 
could do nothing. Why do 
we worry ? ”’ 

“ We're not worrying,’ said 
Hunter. ‘ But don’t get the 
idea that Li is just one man. 
As a responsible elder, he has 
all the bandits of this region 
at his call. The bandits are 
a sort of volunteer police force. 
In fact, the line between bandits 
and official police is rather 
vague. Bandits become police- 
men, and policemen become 
bandits, or they may even be 
policemen and bandits at the 
same time. In short, we have 
the law on board. But it 
doesn’t matter—it’s going to 
rain.”’ 
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‘Have you eaten?’ came 
the customary greeting from 
passing ships. Some of the 
craft were of considerable size, 
topped with a great rectangular 
sail, and drawn, when the wind 
was faint, by two ropes ex- 
tending from the top of the 
mast to yokes across the chests 
of half-naked men trudging 
along the towpath. 

A temple fair attracted us 
ashore, and we were soon en- 
guifed in a swirling crowd 
which found us even more 
interesting than the stilt 
dancers. 

‘We have seen only one 
foreigner in a whole year,’ 
an old lady explained apolo- 
“He came with 
pills.” : 

One man, his face twitching, 
followed us steadily for an 
hour. Then he said, ‘So 
you’re not selling medicine ? ” 

It was easy to guess the sort 
of ‘ medicine’ he had in mind. 
It is an unhappy fact that 
the only outsiders visiting many 
villages remote from road and 
railroad are the sellers of 
heroin. 

Sunset found us on a 
rather forlorn stretch of the 
Canal with no village in 
sight. 

“Where do you sleep?” 
asked Green Mountain King. 

There was hardly room in 
the boat for all. ‘‘One of 
us on board—two on shore,” 
suggested Hunter. “ Just roll 
up in our blankets.”’ 

Green Mountain King was 
worried. 


“Too many bandits,” he 
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objected. ‘“ Better go on to 
the next watchman.” 

Dusk was deepening when 
we came to a small mud hut 
occupied by a lone watchman. 
This was a ‘loading station.’ 
Farmers might bring produce 
here to be placed on board 
the canal boats. But at present 
there were no boats and no 
farmers—only the frail little 
old watchman armed with a 
rattle. 

“ So—this is our staunch 
protector against a bandit 
foray,’”? I commented. 

‘¢‘ Tt’s done with money, not 
with guns,’”’ Hunter explained. 
‘“ This watchman represents all 
the farmers of the district. 
They make a bargain with the 
bandits to keep away from this 
loading station. So we are 
quite safe here, except .. .” 

He was studying the sky. 
The stars were shining bril- 
liantly. There was not a cloud 
the size of a man’s hand. 

“*T trust Li does not become 
impatient,’”’ he remarked. 

Hunter slept in the boat 
amidships; Li and the crew 
in the hold aft; we two on 
our cots set up in a shed, 
mud-made, roofed with corn- 
stalks, and half-filled with coal. 
We lay listening to gentle 
chewing sounds in the walls 
and roof, and clutched the 
Flit-gun. The shed was open 
to the night on one side. It 
was easy to imagine rain 
fanatics crouching yonder 
among the standing corn. To- 
ward midnight Mary gasped 
“The dragon!” and awoke 
with such a violent start that 
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her cot collapsed, tossing her 
into the pile of coal. The 
watchman, alarmed, shook hig 
rattle, and stayed discreetly 
indoors. 

At dawn we awoke to the 
blessed sound of rain pattering 
on the cornstalks above our 
heads. Boarding the boat, 
we were met with the news 
that Li was no longer with us. 
We sailed away and luxuriated 
in the life-giving drops that 
trickled down our necks as 
we huddled over the prepara- 
tion of bacon, eggs, and coffee 
on the galley stove. 

But the rain proved abortive ; 
by nine it was no longer even 
a drizzle. An hour later, there 
was Li smiling down upon us 
from the towpath. With spuri- 
ous pleasure we took him on 
board. He sat down beside 
the stove and began to eat. 

Tired of close quarters, we 
walked along the towpath and 
viewed the pageant of Chinese 
life. Farmers lighted incense 
before a small brick ‘ Temple 
of the Fields’ in gratitude for 
the drizzle and in petition for 
a real rain. <A _ blindfolded 
ox and blindfolded donkey 
trudged round in a circle, 
drawing water from a _ well. 
A new well was being dug by 
an elaborate and lofty well- 
digging machine made of 
rickety bamboo. 

It was odd to see a man 
with a sledge-hammer breaking 
up his bed, as if in revenge 
for the sleepless nights it had 
given him. The Chinese bed, 
or k’ang, is of brick. Its 
hollow interior is heated by a 
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fire. The chemical elements 
in the smoke combine with 
the mué and chaff of the bricks 
to make an excellent fertiliser. 
Therefore, when the family 
can afford a new bed, the old 
one is taken apart, carried to 
the field, set up again, and left 
there, a bed in the open, until 
a fertiliser is needed. Then it 
is attacked with  sledge- 
hammers, and the resultant 
powder goes into the furrows. 

The path skirted a village 
and we had intriguing glimpses 
of domestic life. Here it is 
not kept so closely hidden 
within walls as in the towns 
and cities. 

A housewife was making 
slippers. To give bulk to the 
sole, she had inserted between 
the two thin layers of cloth 
a copy of an old American 
newspaper. 

An excited chattering led 
us into a courtyard where we 
saw @ curious ceremony. On 
a small table was a basket 
containing an abacus, a 
hammer, a hoe, a Chinese 
dollar bill, an inkstone, and a 
writing- brush. Near-by sat 
a child on his mother’s lap. 
He was one year old—and it 
was time for him to choose 
his vocation. Whichever ob- 
ject he touched first would 
indicate his life-work. If the 
abacus, he would be a merchant; 
the hammer, an artisan; the 
hoe, a farmer; the bill, a 
banker; the inkstone or writing- 
brush, a scholar. Two objects 
instead of one had been supplied 
to indicate scholarship because 
of the fervent hope of every 
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Chinese family that their son 
will be a scholar. 

The baby gurgled, reached, 
firmly clutched the dollar bill. 
It was an omen of the passing 
of the ancient culture and the 
coming of modern commer- 
cialism and industrialism to 
China. 

One man was cleaning a 
rifle, but hastily concealed it 
when he saw strangers coming. 
The atmosphere of impending 
trouble hangs heavy over North 
China. Everywhere there are 
preparations for no one knows 
what—certainly those who are 
preparing do not know. 

Our boat sailed through a 
gorgeous canary - and - purple 
sunset into a flea-bitten settle- 
ment bearing the proud name 
of Great Wang Town. It 
was chiefly the village of the 
family Wang. There are thou- 
sands of cases in China of an 
entire village inhabited by a 
single family. And so com- 
plicated are relationships, early 
and late intermarriages and 
adoptions that the _ truth, 
‘“‘ The boy is father to the man,”’ 
is here carried a step further, 
and a lad may actually be 
grandfather to a patriarch of 
seventy. 

Again, the problem of sleep. 
The ramshackle houses, howl- 
ing curs, and piratical aspect 
of the inhabitants did not 
suggest a good night’s rest 
on shore. The Wangs flocked 
to see us and streamed out 
upon the flat deck of a ferry- 
barge moored to the bank. 
We drew up alongside the 
ferry. For a few moments, 
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gaping silence. It was an 
evil- looking crowd. Some 
peered down into our boat, 
seeming to scan our possessions 
with covetous eyes. 

“Trust we haven’t dropped 
into a nest of canal pirates,” 
remarked Hunter. “ We'd 
better try to drum up a little 
friendship. Where’s that maga- 
zine with the pictures in it? ” 

He took the magazine and 
clambered up upon the barge 
deck. Instantly he was mobbed. 
Everyone wanted to see at 
once. With a football rush, 
a brawny fellow pushed his 
way through to Hunter. 

“T am the headman,’” he 
said. ‘* Who are you? ”’ 

Hunter explained, and be- 
guiled the big fellow with 
pictures. The headman peered 
at the unfamiliar English type. 

Hunter indicated me. 

“‘ He wrote this.” 

The headman, misunder- 
standing, supposed the exhibit 
to be a sample of my callig- 
raphy. He inspected the page 
again. 

“He writes very well,’? he 
said. “It looks almost like 
print.”’ 

He pointed to a mud house 
half hidden behind compost 
heaps. 

“That is my house. Come 
up and drink white boiled 
water.”’ 

We went up, sat on the head- 
man’s k’ang, and drank white 
boiled water. In many poor 
Chinese villages tea is rare. 
The water is called ‘ white’ 
to distinguish it from tea. 

The villagers crowded into 
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the room. ‘Some of the old 
men still clung to their queues, 
We noticed that not only every 
woman but every girl in the 
room stalked about on bound 
feet. The custom is happily 
disappearing in the cities, but 
not in the country. A country 
swain will not marry a girl 
with natural feet—they are 
considered huge, flat, and ugly. 
Li circulated through the crowd, 
dropping remarks, quite evi- 
dently defaming us. He even 
took the headman aside for a 
moment—but that worthy per- 
sisted in his hospitality. 

“Stay the night,’ he said. 
‘Sleep here.”’ 

Since this was the only room 
of the house it was evident 
that the entire family would 
sleep with us. And it was 
more than probable that half 
the village would stay to watch 
us sleep. These considerations, 
and Li’s suspicious performance, 
caused Hunter to decline 
courteously. He explained that 
we had full equipment in the 
boat. 

We went back to the shore. 
The lady was made comfort- 
able in the boat, two cots 
for the men were perched on 
the high flat deck of the ferry- 
barge. Both craft were then 
pushed off and anchored in 
mid-stream. One of the crew 
was placed on watch. We 
lay gazing up at the stars. 
Vega was straight overhead. 
Gradually a blanket of river- 
mist covered us—an additional 
sign that no rain was at hand. 
I resolved to supplement the 
official watch with my volunteer 
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efforts. Just a little nap first. 
But I had not counted upon 
the soporific effect of a long 
day of wind and sun, and did 
not wake until daylight. 

The headman had come down 
to the shore to see us off. He 
was arguing with Li. When we 
pulled ashore, he expressed his 
appreciation that his village 
had entertained a great scholar 
and a great calligrapher. Per- 
haps it was this reputation 
that had protected us. He 
took Hunter to one side. 

“Be careful tonight,” 
suggested. 

The Canal was now deeper, 
wider, and alive with traffic. 
The usual cargo-boat was really 
two boats united. As such 
a craft passed us we could 
suddenly see ‘through’ the 
boat where the two sections 
joined. Two hulls instead of 
one make shallower draft 
possible, and cleaning easier. 
Also the different sections can 
be taken to different places for 
loading or unloading. 

Green Mountain King flung 
his net and drew in some 
toothsome fish that added zest 
to the menu for both crew and 
passengers. With less success 
he tried to snare turtles which 
lay on the mud along the 
water’s edge. He politely 
referred to them as ‘round 
fish.’ The word turtle is con- 
sidered improper since it is 
used only in curses; and to 
call a man ‘son of a turtle’ 
is the worst of insults. 

Cables across the canal 
served as guide-lines for ferry- 
barges. ‘Traffic must either 
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push the cable up and crawl 
under, or call to the ferryman 
to sink his cable so that boats 
can pass over. 

One ferryman had contrived 
@ different scheme. He 
anchored one end of a cable 
in the mud bottom mid-stream 
and made fast the other end 
to his ferry. Keeping the 
cable taut, he would swing 
in a down-stream are from one 
shore to the other. The strong 
current would carry him 
through the first half of the 
semicircle so smartly that the 
momentum and only a few 
pushes of the pole brought him 
up to the other bank. 

An aquatic removal - van 
passed. The boat was loaded 
with valuable household goods 
travelling under police escort, 
for on top of the pile three police- 
men perched with their rifles. 
The constabulary flag waved 
above them, a warning to 
raiders that there must be 
no interference with the rich 
man’s possessions. 

Li grew weary of sitting on 
deck; said he must hurry 
on. With many expressions 
of enduring friendship and 
regard he thanked us for our 
kindness and took to the tow- 
path. There he developed a 
speed quite uncommon for him 
and was soon lost to sight. 

Night fell as we came to 
the considerable village of 
Shang P’u K’ou. We deter- 
mined to pass on; for the 
place was, in Chinese parlance, 
‘hot and noisy.’ A garrulous 
crowd thronged the landing- 
place. When we passed by 
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there was great commotion ; 
evidently we had broken a 
well-laid plan. A policeman 
appeared and brandished his 
arms. When we disregarded 
him, he ran up into the town, 
calling. We had not gone 
half a mile farther before a 
launch bearing six uniformed 
police armed with rifles pulled 
up alongside. The chief came 
aboard. He was a huge fellow 
for a Chinese, and had the air 
of one who is accustomed 
to have people step smartly 
out of his way or be stepped 
on. Without that uniform, 
we should have set him down 
as a bandit chief or petty 
warlord. 

“Where do you intend to 
spend the night?’’ He made 
a show of politeness, but he had 
not been bred to it. 

‘“‘ Probably in the boat.’’ 

‘‘We cannot allow you to 
do that. We should have to 
be responsible for your safety. 
Conditions are dangerous. 
Kidnapping a few miles north 
of here this afternoon.”’ 

‘Then where do you wish 
us to stay ? ” 

‘ Better sleep in the town.”’ 

‘Is there a hotel? ” 

“Tt is full. But we will 
give you a place to sleep.” 

“* Where ? ”’ 

“Tt will be a good place. 
You will be safe there.”’ 

We turned about, perforce, 
and went back to the ‘ hot 
and noisy ’ spot. In the heavy 
dusk, by the light of torches, 
crowds stood in circles about 
jugglers, strong men, and ac- 
robats. But they suddenly 
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deserted these entertainers 
when they saw us and came 
to the water’s edge, jostling 
and jeering. 

Hunter said to us, “ Just 
to prepare you so that it won't 
be a shock, I believe we are 
to spend the night in the 
police station.” 

We were escorted through 
dark alleys, where black dogs 
leaped snarling from doorways, 
to a great gate set in a high 
wall. The gate opened, we 
went in, the gate ponderously 
closed. We stood in a black 
courtyard before the dimly 
lit altar-room of an old temple. 
Rifles lay on the altar before 
an unsurprised Buddha. The 
constables had moved in with 
the gods. 

We were led into an ad- 
joining room, high, bleak, the 
cracks in its white plaster 
walls promising that we should 
be devoured by sand-flies. 
Police uniforms hung on the 
walls. The portrait of Sun Yat 
Sen looked down from under 
the crossed flags of the Kuomin- 
tang and the Chinese Republic. 
The windows were barred. 
There were a few canvas cots 
about. Well, this was not 
quite the gaol, at any rate. 
It appeared to serve as @ 
barracks hall. As_ sleeping 
quarters it was quite as good 
as anything we should ordin- 
arily have had. 

The only hitch was that we 
were not to be allowed to 
sleep—at least not for four 
endless hours. Sheet after sheet 
was filled in with our answers 
to all manner of irrelevant 
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questions. Age, nationality, 
father, grandfather, marital 
relationships, travel details, 
whence, whither, why — the 
queries gradually narrowed 
down to our trip on the Grand 
Canal and interference with 
the rain rites. Finally, the 
suggestion was gently proffered 
that we might care to pay 
an indemnity to the suffering 
village. Possibly one thousand 
dollars would do. The chief 
bent his great fierce smile 
upon us. 

Hunter smiled back. “TI 
can ask our consul at Tientsin 
if he thinks that would be a 
good arrangement. Is there a 
telephone here ? ” 

“ No telephone,” grunted the 
chief. He plainly disliked the 
mention of the consul. 

“Then I think there is 
nothing we can do tonight.’’ 
Hunter rose. ‘‘ We shall not 
keep you longer since it is 
time for you to rest.’’ 

None too promptly, the chief 
and his men withdrew, taking 
the only light with them. A 
rusty key turned in the lock. 
We stretched out on the cots. 
The sand-flies began their work. 

During the tormented shuff- 
lings and shiftings between 
naps, we talked. Would the 
inquisition continue the next 
day? How long were we to 
be detained ? 

“Not detained,” corrected 


Hunter. ‘“ Entertained. Out- 
ward appearances are im- 
portant in Ohina; we are 


supposed to be guests. We'll 
be out in the morning. There’s 
no charge they can hold us on.”’ 
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We were out in the morning. 
The chief was all smiles, slightly 
crooked smiles, and seemed 
eager for us to be on our way. 
There was no further mention 
of the indemnity, not one 
more question. We were 
bustled away, breakfastless, to 
the landing-stage. There we 
expressed our undying grati- 
tude to the chief for his abound- 
ing hospitality, and took off. 
We sat stiff and smiling on 
deck until we were around 
the first bend—then dived into 
the larder. 

Hunter was not properly 
elated over our freedom. 

“Too easy,’ he commented. 
‘We're due for trouble yet— 
unless it rains.’ 

But there was considerable 
encouragement aloft. A solid 
black pall stretched from one 
horizon to the other. It might 
not spill rain at all; but, 
if it did, it would be a real 
rain, no passing cloudburst or 
drizzle. 

About three miles beyond 
the town we came to a ferry 
cable, stretched across the Canal 
two feet above the surface. 
Green Mountain King called 
to the ferryman to sink his 
cable so that we might slip 
over. Nothing was done. As 
the boat nosed the cable the 
crew tried to hoist it and pass 
under. The cable was taut; 
cries to slack away were not 
heeded on shore. 

‘No use making a scene,’’ 
Hunter counselled the captain. 
‘“‘ Better push over to shore 
and we'll have a talk.” 

As we touched the bank a 
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score of unkempt men, armed 
with rifles, swarmed out of 
the doorways of the mud shacks 
of the small village. They 
wore cast-off army uniforms, 
but we clearly recognised two 
who had worn police uniforms 
the night before. The adminis- 
tration of justice had been 
shifted—from the police, who 
had no charge against us, 
to the bandits, who needed 
no charge. Their leader, a 
tight-knotted little man, came 
on ahead. Hunter had 
certainly profited by the ad- 
monitions of Miss Huggins. 
He exchanged cordial greetings 
with the thug and invited 
him on board to have a cup 
of tea. Sipping his tea, the 
leader said, ‘‘ The village of 
Shang Ma Tou wishes an in- 
demnity of one thousand 
dollars.” 

“For what reason ? ”’ 

“They say that your magic 
angered the Rain God.’’ 

‘* Now listen, my friend,” 
said Hunter seriously. ‘ You 
are intelligent, you have trav- 
elled widely, seen many white 
men. You know that white 
men have no magic to stop 
rain. If we had magic to stop 
it we would have magic to 
start it. I might try to put 
you off by telling you that I 
would bring rain. But you 
would only laugh at me. I 
couldn’t fool you. No, we 
have no magic to bring rain 
or to prevent it. But there 
is one thing we do have— 
science—you have heard of 
science.” He pulled up one 
of his books and opened it to 
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bewildering and impressive 
diagrams. ‘Well, I am ag 


student of science, and I can 
tell you that it is going to rain 
before night.”’ 

The bandit pondered. 

Hunter added, “ Of course 
you, being a wise man, know 
how dangerous it is to interfere 
with foreigners in this country, 
As your friend, I should advise 
you to wait until tonight.” 

He waited. We also waited 
—for there was no move to 
let down the barrier. For- 
tunately Hunter’s time allow- 
ance was well on the safe side. 
By three in the afternoon the 
misty air had begun to sift. 
Feathery drippings became 
positive drops, and presently a 
reliable rain was falling. The 
men sought the shelter of the 
village inn. We huddled under 
our straw roof through which 
water began to seep. But we 
had nothing but the most 
kindly feelings toward the 
storm. When the downpour 
had continued for two hours 
and showed every sign of per- 
sisting indefinitely, the head 
of the bandit chief blocked the 
forward opening of our straw 
cabin. 

“We are at the inn,” he 
said. ‘*Come. We shall hold 
@ feast in your honour.” 

It would be a sad feast, we 
thought, in a remote village 
hostelry. But the band had 
evidently prospered of late, and, 
at their command, the hotel- 
keeper had imported the day 
before a barge-load of eat- 
ables from Tientsin. In the 
dark smoky inn which fairly 
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rocked with loud talk, the long 
tables were loaded to the edge. 
The chief stilled the noise. 
He honoured the foreign guests 
with a rough speech of 
welcome. 

Then followed an amazing 
and almost endless meal. Fifty 
courses came and went. Hors 
d’ceuvres of jellied eggs and 
melon seeds. Duck. Fish. 
Hot wines. Liqueurs, one 
flavoured with rose leaves, one 
with almonds, one with 
apricots. Bears’ paws. Fish 
cones. Sugared apple blossoms. 
A procession of soups made 
from seaweed, pigeons’ eggs, 
silver fungus, birds’ nests. 
Then a new relay of entrées 
—sharks’ fins, honey-cured ham, 
lotus leaves, pheasant, fish 
bellies, ducks’ feet, pigs’ elbows, 
sweet and sour pork, shrimps 
and eels, and much more. 
Near the end came other soups, 
and, last of all, rice. 
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This mighty meal had taken 
six hours. It was now nearly 
midnight. The downpour per- 
sisted. The inn-keeper made 
room for us to stretch out 
with our fellow-gourmands on 
the k’ang. 

The band was up and away 
at dawn, but we lay late. 
Then we loitered over tea, 
for the unremitting deluge made 
our boat seem unattractive. 
We discussed the bounty of 
the bandit. 

“We got off easily,’ we 
said. ‘* Here we were in his 
hands—he might have taken 
us and held us for ransom. 
Instead, he gives us a feast.” 

Hunter was knitting his 
brows over a slip of paper 
the inn-keeper had handed 
him. 

‘‘ 'Yes,”? he said resignedly. 
‘‘T suppose we are getting off 
easily—even with this.”’ 

It was the bill for the feast. 
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HIGH HOLIDAY. 


BY BARTIMEUS. 


WHEN Gyp and I decided 
to tow a caravan to Ireland, 
neither of us had even s0 
much as stepped inside one. 
Fortunately, there exists in 
London a showroom fitted with 
caravans of different makes ; 
it has all the appeal, in inverse 
ratio, as it were, of the Home 
for Lost Dogs. Each varnished 
caravan with its chintz curtains 
and electric lights, its cooking 
stove and inviting bunks, looks 
at you with mute entreaty. 
It is not so much beseeching 
you to give it a home: it 
yearns to give you one; which 
made the matter of a choice 
very difficult. We sat in them 
all in turn; we explored their 
cupboards and their ingenuities. 
We sprawled on their bunks 
while we discussed their points 
like horse-copers, and finally 
made our choice. Its home 
was in Cheltenham, it had 
one double and one single 
berth, and it could be towed 
with ease by a 10 h.p. Austin 
car; we thought it looked 
like a beetle—perhaps a coch-y- 
bondhu. At least, I did, being 
a fisherman. Gyp, who is 
nothing in particular, bought 
a cookery book at Woolworth’s 
and hoped that something of 
cookery would be revealed to 
her. Then we went home and 
made lists. 

It is essential to make a 
list before starting on a caravan 





trip. The first step is to buy 
a note-book, which is instantly 
appropriated by the household 
as a laundry book. That is 
immaterial, as any fragment 
of paper suffices. It is only 
necessary to carry it every- 
where on the person, because 
frightfully essential things, 
which would otherwise be for- 
gotten, have a way of popping 
into one’s mind at unexpected 
moments, such as during 
sermons, and in a bath. Gyp 
and I each made a list; hers 
I never saw because she lost 
it; but I have her word for 
it that she made one out. 
Mine was compiled on the 
back of a bill for some object 
I was commissioned to buy 
for the household, which was 
rejected at sight and in due 
course returned to the shop it 
came from, with the bill. So, 
strictly speaking, I lost my 
list too. I can, however, give 
from memory a list of essentials, 
for the guidance of the in- 
experienced. It is as follows :— 


One small spade. 


No. On second thoughts 
this might be tedious. They 
are all things suggested by 
common-sense, like tin-openers 
and electric torches. We were 
so determined not to forget 
a tin-opener that we took 
five. They were all patents, 
of an indescribably complicated 
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design beloved by schoolboys, 
and in my unmechanical grasp 
refused utterly to function. 
We eventually fell back on 
the straightforward push ones 
that mangle the tin and inflict 
severe injuries on the manipu- 
lator, but do somehow provide 
access to the contents. 

While we were occupied in 
making out lists, the Auto- 
mobile Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland was not 
a whit less busy. They filled 
a neat portfolio with documents 
which established the fact 
beyond any shadow of doubt 
that I was taking into the 
Irish Free State a caravan. 
On countless forms, in Erse 
and in English, they testified 
by my photograph, by aiffi- 
davits and signatures and 
counter-signatures, by measure- 
ments of tyres and wheelbases, 
by engine numbers, by rubber 
stamps, by every intricacy into 
which red tape can be ravelled, 
the glorious truth which he 
who ran might read. The 
trouble was that nobody ever 
showed the slightest desire to 
read it—or even to look at 
the rather flattering portrait 
which cost me sixpence in the 
Commercial Road, Portsmouth, 
and at which I used to look at 
odd moments with the naive 
interest of the infrequently 
photographed. 

So much then for the pre- 
liminaries of the expedition. 
It only remained to pile into 
the Austin blankets and 
fishing-rods, waders, gumboots, 
suitcases, a first-aid outfit 
(which was never opened), a 
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heap of old newspapers (in- 
valuable for scouring the frying- 
pan before the grease con- 
gealed), oilskins, sou’westers, 
a stock of tinned emergency 
rations and groceries, and the 
small spade. We had a map 
of the Irish Free State and an 
A.A. route to Fishguard, and 
that just left room for us to 
squeeze into the car and wave 
farewell. 

We assumed temporary 
ownership of the ‘ Beetle’ in 
a yard on the outskirts of 
Cheltenham, and its owner and 
designer showed us over the 
interior. There were two 
cooking stoves and a ward- 
robe with a shelf above it. 
The wardrobe shelf was in- 
tended for clothes, and it is 
important to stick to the ideas 
of the designer. We kept 
eggs and the like on it, and 
once an egg broke and dripped 
through on to our pyjamas. 
There was a portable water- 
tank over the wash-basin and 
a drying locker over the stoves. 
There were lockers under the 
bunks, and small cupboards 
tucked away cunningly over 
the wheels. The crockery lived 
in shelves over the folding 
table and the cooking pots 
on shelves under the stove; 
and it was ours for a 
month. 

A Beetle tows best with 
its load in the nose, so the 
heavy things went under the 
double bunk—which inciden- 
tally could be folded into a 
settee by day. 

“¢ There are two things about 
caravanning,” said the Beetle’s 
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owner while we were trans- 
ferring the gear from the Austin. 
“Start looking for a camping 
site about 5.30 P.M., and have 
plenty of blankets at night.’’ 
I felt there was probably more 
to it than just that, but was 
content to leave the future 
to reveal it. ‘* And you don’t 
wash much,” she added. 

We smiled in the superior 
sort of way that a civilised 
house-dweller feels is the only 
answer to a remark of that 
sort; but as a matter of fact 
she was right. 

All this time a mechanic 
was bolting the towing bar 
to the rear of the Austin. 
I drifted off to see how he 
was getting on, and he crawled 
out from beneath the car as 
I reached it. 

“There!” he said, and in- 
dicated the towing bar which 
now took the place of the rear 
bumper. The moment had 
come to button the Beetle 
on to it and start for the 
unknown. I confess I had a 
momentary qualm. 

“ About this driving with 
@ caravan in tow...” I 
ventured, a8 we manauvred 
the Beetle into position and 
clamped up. 

‘‘ There’s nothing in it,” he 
replied, and gathering up his 
spanners he went away. 

‘Come on,” said Gyp, im- 
patiently climbing into the car. 
““Can’t we start?” 

I explained that I had been 
picking up a few tips about 
driving with a caravan in 
tow. With that I started 
gingerly in first gear, and the 
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Beetle trundled obediently off 
in our rear. 

*¢ Gosh !”’ exclaimed Gyp in 
a rather awed tone. ‘“ We're 
off! Isn’t it marvellous ? ” 

It was. The whole affair 
had a quality of the miraculous 
about it. Yet everybody but 
ourselves seemed to take it 
quite calmly. We waved fare- 
well to the proprietor and his 
wife and the mechanics, to 
some newly arrived customers, 
and to a woman pushing a 
pram along the pavement. 
They responded with a nod 
and turned to other concerns 
—all but the woman with the 
pram, who ignored us coldly— 
and we slid into the traffic 
of Cheltenham. 

I attempted to analyse this 
impulse to wave to-passers-by, 
as well as one can analyse 
anything within the first ten 
minutes of towing a Beetle 
through heavy traffic. It had 
something to do with a sense 
of pity—such as a convict 
released on ticket of leave 
might feel towards a chain 
gang. Mixed up with it was 
quite a different emotion that 
all vagabonds must experience 
at times, the faint nostalgia 
of one who has no idea where 
he will sleep that night. It 
is scarcely worthy of note 
that, although this curious im- 
pulse to wave to strangers 
surged up unexpectedly at 
all sorts of times and in all 
sorts of places, nobody ever 
responded except some tinkers 
camped by the roadside some- 
where in Tipperary; and a 
small boy standing precariously 
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on a wall—I forget where— 
who waved and went on waving 
like a fledgling bird beating 
ineffectual wings in a vain 
attempt to follow us, growing 
smaller and smaller until the 
driving mirror showed him as 
a minute gesticulating speck 
that vanished at last. 

And so we came to Mon- 
mouth, where we caused a 
traffic block in the narrowest 
part of the main street. It 
was a stupendous jam, and it 
was nobody’s fault in particular. 
It just growed, like Topsy, 
with the Beetle as its nodal 
point. The policeman on point 
duty turned his back on it 
and went home, or wherever 
policemen go when they feel 
a situation is utterly and com- 
pletely beyond them. Anyhow, 
he vanished. That had the 
magical effect of making every- 
body calm and good-humoured. 
I got out of the car and made 
a speech to the drivers of 
the interlocked buses, lorries, 
delivery vans, vegetable carts, 
and farm waggons. It was 
quite a short speech. 

“T can’t back this caravan,” 
I announced for general 
information. 

“Why can’t you?” asked 
a bus driver from his perch 
a few feet away. He spoke 
without heat, rather like a 
man of an inquiring turn of 
mind engaged upon psycho- 
logical research. 

* Because it won’t go back- 
wards,’ I explained. 

“ Ah!” he said, apparently 
content. 

A lorry driver slipped from 


his seat and walked to the 
tail of the queue a quarter 
of a mile away and explained 
the situation to the latest 
arrival, who promptly backed 
his car. It was as if he had 
pulled a thread that unrav- 
elled the whole complication. 
Buses, lorries, delivery vans, 
slid into reverse and backed 
away from us; we crept for- 
ward into a gap, and next 
moment the whole lot went 
rumbling past us while we 
chanted an endless repetition 
of “Thanks most awfully” 
to the unresponsive drivers. 

So much for Monmouth, ex- 
cept that I bought some cold 
boiled beef there and a six- 
penny cotton jumper which 
caught Gyp’s eye in Wool- 
worth’s, and she wore it for 
the next fortnight. 

Towing @ caravan is an affair 
of niceties. The Beetle was 
several inches wider than the 
Austin, and this had to be 
remembered in traffic. When 
overtaking, a greater time-lag 
had to be allowed before 
swinging in to the left again. 
Corners at a reasonable speed 
presented no difficulties, but 
a good deal of gear-changing 
was necessary. We found that 
at a speed of 30 m.p.h. the 
Beetle began to yaw slightly 
from side to side. At 35 m.p.h. 
the yaw became alarming. A 
bad surface reduced our speed 
to 20, although ‘solo’ we 
could have travelled at 40 
comfortably. The most serious 
menace to the towing gear 
is perhaps a ‘ hump - backed 
bridge; the tow must have 
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surmounted the crown of the 
hill before you accelerate. 

I had discovered all these 
things by the time we reached 
Llandovery, and the novelty 
of towing a Beetle was be- 
ginning to wear a bit thin; 
also it was approaching the 
statutory hour when we should 
start looking for a camping 
site. We pushed on hopefully 
along the flank of the valley 
looking for a likely place. On 
the left, the barren hillside 
rose as steep as a roof; on 
the right, it fell away almost 
as steeply into a marsh. The 
road was bad and the Beetle 
plunged along behind us like 
a boat beating to windward 
against a choppy sea. Once, 
spying a farm far away on 
the hillside, we left the car 
and explored a track that led 
towards it, but ended in a 
morass. No camping there. 
Weary and rather silent we 
retraced our steps and drove 
on, scanning the forbidding 
landscape, cut off from the 
sinking sun by the buttress 
of mountains. But at length 
the road shook off this sombre 
companionship. The valley 
widened and a range of hills 
rose sunny and inviting on 
the other side. We came to 


a little side road that climbed 


steeply and was lost round a 
bend. 

Leaving the car and the 
Beetle we set off to. explore 
this road, and presently reached 
a small plateau. A narrow 
gateway on our left led into 
a field that commanded a view 
of all the mountains of Glam- 
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organ and Breconshire, and 
a good deal of Carmarthen. 
shire. 

The road led us on to ga 
farm; it was washed saffron- 
yellow and glowed in the gun- 
light against its background 
of green hills. An elderly 
woman without hesitation gave 
us leave to camp, and we 
returned to the main road 
and collected the Beetle, which 
trundled amiably enough up 
the steep little lane behind 
us. But when it came to the 
turn into the gateway of the 
field I misjudged the Beetle’s 
turning circle. I heard a shriek 
from Gyp, who had climbed 
out to con us through, and the 
Austin came to a sudden stop. 
The ground at the edge of 
the ditch had subsided slightly, 
and the Beetle leant affec- 
tionately against the gate-post, 
which had shattered one of 
the windows. 

So we uncoupled, and after 
half an hour’s strenuous toil 
succeeded in manceuvring the 
Beetle, by hand, into a position 
that enabled us to gain the 
field without further mishap. 
We had reached our first 
camping site at last. 

Dusk was creeping in on us 
out of the labyrinth of valleys 
below. Occasionally the head- 
lights of a car flashed along 
the road from which we had 
climbed, but the rest was a 
soundless airy solitude that 
smelt of moist earth and 
bracken. Presently we ate 
Irish stew (out of a tin) in 
pudding basins, because they 
held more than plates, and we 
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discovered we were wolfishly 


hungry. Never in all that 
trip do I remember such 
hunger: we guzzled in dead 
silence with our noses in our 
powls like refugees from a 
famine area, and when they 
were empty we sat and gazed 
at each other in a gorged 
contentment. 


“Gosh!’’? exclaimed Gyp 
suddenly. ‘Did you _ hear 
that?” 

I admitted I had heard 
something. 


“Tt was the thing that 
fastens the waistband of my 
skirt,” she explained. “It 
just—went.”’ 

“Very interesting,” I said. 

“ Tt’s never happened 
before.” 

“Probably because you’ve 
never eaten quite so much 
at a sitting.” 

“That may be it,” she 
admitted, and we proceeded 
to wash up. 

Washing up, we were told 
before we started, would very 
soon make us tired of cara- 
vanning. I do not remember 
that it became irksome in 
practice. You may as well 
do that as anything else while 
you smoke a post-meal pipe. 
The water needs to be really 
hot with plenty of soda, and 
one of those small mops on 
a short handle is preferable 
to a rag. The frying- pan 
should go in last, but if it 
is scoured out with a bit of 
old newspaper while hot, and 
then given a rub over with a 
clod of turf, there is not much 
left to scour. Gyp complained 
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in time that her hands always 
smelt of the last meal, but 
that was a good deal later 
when we were both a trifle 
bilious from a prolonged diet 
of large Irish trout, the richest, 
pinkest things I ever ate. 

It was dark when we had 
finished washing up. Gyp drew 
the curtains and closed the 
door. ‘“ Let’s get up a good 
fug,” she said luxuriously. 
It is her conception of complete 
relaxation. From some place 
of concealment she produced 
a small crushed paper bag 
containing boiled sweets, and 
the Woolworth cookery book. 
We put the lamp on the table 
and I wrote to tell our family 
that, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, we were not lying dead 
in a ditch beneath the wreckage 
of the Beetle. Gyp sucked 
her sweets in the stealthy 
manner of maidens who are 
eighteen, and, properly speak- 
ing, above such _ schoolgirl 
foibles. I smoked a pipe, and 
the lamp smoked a bit too, so 
the fug became gooder and 
gooder. 

Finally, Gyp closed the book 
and screwed up the paper bag 
with an air of finality. ‘ Well,’ 
she announced, “ now I know 
how to make an Irish stew, 
and I vote we go to bed.”’ 

I do not know why the 
business of making our beds 
and getting in to them struck us 
as being so funny. Gyp’s peals 
of laughter rolled about the 
hillside—we had flung open door 
and windows again—through- 
out the whole rather com- 
plicated series of manceuvres 
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that saw us finally rolled up 
like cocoons on our respective 
bunks. It seemed to scandalise 
a herd of cows that stood 
round the Beetle in a ring, 
breathing heavily. Even when 
the lamp was extinguished I 
heard her gurgling with amuse- 
ment in the darkness. And 
then I went to sleep, and the 
evening and the morning were 
the first day. 

The drive from Carmarthen 
to Fishguard is rather a dull 
one; we spent part of it 
reviewing certain aspects of 


‘food when caravanning. Ex- 


perience subsequently amplified 
them. 

The tendency is to eat too 
much at first because the 
constant change makes one 
hungry; also the cook takes 
it as a compliment. 

A stout breakfast enables 
one to lunch off bread and 
cheese, thereby saving cooking 
and washing up in the middle 
of the day. We drank tea like 
charwomen whenever the whim 
seized us, at any odd hour. 

The principal meal is for 
the evening, and what you 
eat is, of course, governed 
by individual taste, the limita- 
tions of the neighbourhood, 
and to some extent of the cook. 
We kept a ‘hunter’s stew’ 
going for days, topping up 
with odd bits of meat and 
bacon and vegetables. It lived 
in a billy under the caravan 
in the shade; finally, a dog 
ate it in our absence, and 
probably saved us from 
ptomaine poisoning. It nearly 
killed the dog. 
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Vegetables take rather long 
to prepare, and vinegar ig 
grand stuff for routing slugs 
out of cabbages while they 
are soaking. ‘Tinned things 
are best kept for emergencies, 
Milk does not travel well in 
a Beetle, and is best got fresh 
on camping. Stuff called coffee 
essence saves a lot of bother, 
Our bottle upset and leaked 
over the blankets (it was 
on the wardrobe shelf with 
the eggs), but that need not 
happen. 

Bearing in mind the in- 
evitable washing up, always 
put the kettle on to boil before 


sitting down to eat. We in- 
variably forgot. 
Refuse should, of course, 


be buried, hence the small 
spade. If there are any pigs 
about they rootle it all up 
again. I do not know any 
answer back to that. 

We reached Fishguard with 
most of these things still to 
learn, and while the Austin 
and the Beetle were being 
lifted on board the steamer we 
set off for a walk. Gyp had 
a vague belief that if we 
climbed the headland we would 
catch a glimpse of Ireland. 

There were raw- looking 
bungalows with cinder paths, 
and the wails of crooners issuing 
from wireless sets, on the top 
of the headland. The sea 
stretched smooth and leaden 
to the horizon and there was 
not a sign of Ireland. A 
chilly wind sprang up and we 
returned to the steamer and 
ate chops. As soon after that 
as we could, because when we 
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woke up we would be in Ireland, 
we went to bed. 

Sure enough we were in 
Ireland when we arrived on 
deck next morning. At least 
the Beetle and the Austin 
were, standing meekly in the 
queue of cars awaiting their 
owners on the quay. The 
bulk of the passengers, who 
had arrived on board while we 
slept, had already left by train, 
but one lady had been detained, 
and together with her luggage 
was being haled off to the 
Customs office. A grim-faced 
woman from the second class 
joined us at the rail where 
we stood watching. 

‘ Ah,” she observed in tones 
of satisfaction, “they have 
her.”’ 

‘“ Was she trying to smuggle 
something?” asked Gyp, 
much impressed. 

“She was so,’”’ returned the 
grim woman, and pursed up 
her mouth. 

“What sort of things?” 
I inquired. 

The grim woman eyed me 
with a curious expression which 
mingled archness and rebuke. 
“Ah!” she repeated, and 
shook her head, making it 
plain that my sex debarred 
her from divulging further par- 
ticulars. To emphasise that 
this was a matter revealed 
only to women she gave Gyp 
@ significant glance. 

I took the hint and strolled 
away. The grim woman waited 
till I was nearly out of earshot. 

“Pink SmkK KNICKERS!” 


she hissed. “ But they have 
her,”’ 
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I felt a trifle nervous when 
our turn came for examination. 
Goodness knows what Gyp 
might not have in her suit- 
case. <A pleasant-faced young 
man approached the Beetle. 
I whispered hurriedly to Gyp. 

‘Not pink, anyway,’ she 
retorted, and flung open the 
door of the Beetle to admit 
the young man, 

“Well, now,” he said ad- 
miringly, “isn’t that grand ? 
Where would you be going ? ” 

Gyp got out the map. While 
they studied it together and 
discussed holiday-making in a 
caravan I raked out of the 
lockers everything I could think 
of that might interest a Customs 
official: emergency rations, 
camera, field-glasses, one after 
the other. I thrust them under 
his nose, 

“Tsn’t that grand?’ was 
his only comment, rather 
absent-mindedly. 

I opened our suitcases, and 
he pounced on a copy of 
‘The Demi-Gods’ that lay on 
top of Gyp’s. ‘ Ah!” he 
exclaimed, and began turn- 
ing over the pages with a 
reminiscent smile. I left them 
discussing James Stevens and 
went to collect my portfolio. 
When I got back the young 
man was chalking cabalistic 
characters on the Austin’s 
tyres. “I hope you have a 
happy holiday,” he said as he 
straightened up. 

His smile made us free of 
all wide Ireland. 


It was, I suppose, about 
eight o’clock, an August morn- 
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ing with the shadows still 
long on the hillsides. Our 
fellow passengers who had 
crossed with their cars roared 
past us and vanished. We 
trundled sedately along the 
highway for about an hour, 
and I became aware of the 
strange emptiness of the land. 
Except for three or four little 
donkey carts we passed nothing. 
The road, admirably surfaced, 
stretched ahead like a racing 
track. The soft green contours 
of the. countryside, drowsing 
in the morning sunshine, were 
as innocent of inhabitants as 
the world on the first day. 

‘““* Where are Thy people, 
Lord?’” I said. The line 
came into my head and I 
quoted it aloud to Gyp. 

“TI expect it’s just Ireland,” 
she answered. ‘ It’s probably 
like that everywhere. It’s 
rather lovely, don’t you think ? 
Just us, all alone in the world.”’ 

She was right. It was like 
that everywhere, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of 
towns and tourist centres. In 
conjunction with the ruined 
castles, the shells of great 
houses and police barracks 
burned “in the trouble,’ and 
vast estates derelict, it was 
as if an army of slave raiders 
had swept across the land, 
carrying all the inhabitants 
into some distant captivity. 

Gyp reached out for the 
map. ‘* Where shall we go?” 
she murmured. 

“ T’'ll tell you,’ Isaid. “ But 
let us eat first, because we had 
breakfast at half-past six and 
the Lord knows when we shall 
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lunch.” So we ate by the 
roadside, and while we were 
washing up, “I was a mid- 
shipman then,” I said. 


“* Yo, Ho! my lads,’ and 
all that ? ”’ 
“Yes. King Edward VII. 


was King and he and Queen 
Alexandra visited Dublin, and 
there was a grand review in 
Phenix Park. There was a 
Naval Brigade taking part, with 
field guns, and I had charge of 
one of the field guns.” 

“ Weren’t you 
thrilled ? ” 

“ Not as much as I might 
have been, because I had lost 
one of my white kid gloves. 
Unfortunately, it was the right- 
hand one. So when we marched 
past I wore the left one on 
my right hand, back to front. 
It wasn’t easy to grasp the 
hilt of a drawn dirk that 
way, and when we came to 
‘Eyes right’ it seemed to me 
that the Queen (who was several 
hundred yards away) looked at 
nothing but my curiously dis- 
torted hand. 

“ After the review we 
marched to the barracks of 
a famous lancer regiment and 
they gave us lunch. They did 
us all fairly proud and when 
we formed the order march, 
to return to our ship, the guns’ 
crews were in a completely 
carefree frame of mind. The 
midshipmen were ordered to 
take charge of their guns 
and march back independently, 
so off I set at the head of 
my crew leading vaguely in 
the direction of the Liffey. 
Presently a friendly man 


awfully 
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approached me and offered to 
guide us by a short-cut. I 
thought it nice of him, and 
we followed him through a 
labyrinth of narrow dirty streets 
crowded with people who 
cheered and exchanged badin- 
age with the sailors. They 
were mostly women and girls, 
and there was a lot of laughter ; 
the farther we went the denser 
grew the crowds and the louder 
the laughter. I strutted along 
holding my head high, wonder- 
ing what struck the crowds 
as funny. It never occurred 
to me to glance back; I 
could hear the gun and limber 
rumbling over the cobbles 
behind me, and I just cocked 
a chest and thought of the 
treat we were giving the 
Dublin slums. 

“ Finally, we reached the 
Liffey where our boats were 
waiting. Our friendly guide 
vanished with a wave of his 
hat without waiting for any 
thanks. The cheers and 
laughter of the crowd redoubled. 
I turned to halt the gun’s 
crew and was too dumbfounded 
to give the order. My crew 
had vanished ; clinging to the 
drag-ropes was a bevy of 
trollops, who, as I gazed, just 
melted shrieking into the crowd, 
and I was alone with my gun.” 

‘“‘ What had happened to the 
crew ? ” 

“They were scattered about 
the shebeens and cellars of 
our route. It took the patrol 
about three days to round 
them up.” 

“And what happened to 
you?” 
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“IT was beaten with rods 
and my leave was stopped— 
indefinitely as far as I re- 
member——”’ 

“ Does that mean you never 
went ashore again ? ”’ 

“Eventually. We were at 
a place called Berehaven, near 
Bantry Bay. The Commander 
repented him of the evil and 
sent me ashore with a message. 
It was a summer’s day and the 
cut hay was lying in the 
meadows. I landed in a little 
bay—a place called Adrigole— 
and it was months since my 
feet had touched dry land. 
The sky was very blue, the 
sun shone over the green bogs 
on the mountain, the air smelt 
of mown hay, seaweed, and 
peat smoke. I have never 
been so happy before or since 
as I was in that moment. 
I thought I’d like to go back 
there. Just for a night.”’ 

Gyp reflected. “It’s taking 
a chance. It might be all 
different, and that would be 
hateful.” 

“T can’t remember much 
about it, anyway. And this 
is Ireland. I don’t suppose 
it has changed much.”’ 

We had finished washing 
up. ‘ All right,’’ said Gyp. 
‘* Let’s go to Adrigole.”’ 


We pulled up in Waterford 
for provisions. Gyp, in search 
of potatoes, invaded a shop 
whose doorway was flanked 
by salted pigs’ heads piled 
one on top of the other like 
trophies of a barbaric victory. 
I remained outside, fascinated 
by their expressions of awful 
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nonchalance. My reflections 
were suddenly interrupted by 
a heavy hand laid on my 
shoulder. I became aware that 
I was acting as a support to 
a large man who held a turnip, 
grasped by its foliage, within 
a foot of my nose. He was 
amiably drunk. 

“Can I speak to your 
honour ? ” he inquired. 

“Certainly,” I said, ‘ but 
could you wait here just a 
moment ? ”’ 

“T could.” His tone sug- 
gested that I had taunted 
him with some impossible 
achievement. He transferred 
his weight from my shoulder 
to the nearest stack of pigs’ 
heads. I walked quickly 
round a corner, waited a few 
moments and peeped round 
to reconnoitre. The pigs’ heads 
had betrayed him. The heap 
had eollapsed about his feet, 
and he had set off across the 
road ignoring the shouts of 
jarveys and the hooting of 
motor - cars, brandishing his 
turnip like a knobkerry. It 
was market day and he 
vanished in the crowd. 


At Youghal we smelt the 
sea. Not so much sea as 
seaweed. Gyp had gone off 
to buy a wooden spoon, and the 
iodine tang in the air made 
me think inexplicably of 
cockles. I had a sudden 
yearning to eat cockles as I 
had eaten them in childhood, 
hot out of their shells. 

There was a man standing 
in the doorway of a cobbler’s 
shop eyeing the Beetle, and I 
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asked him if it was possible 
to buy cockles in Youghal. 

“Could you wait here a 
minute ?”’ he asked. 

I said I could, and our 
dialogue had a familiar ring, 
He set off at a run and dis- 
appeared round the corner, 
He had evidently adopted my 
tactics with the wielder of the 
turnip; perhaps he thought 
I was quite mad. I watched 
the corner to see if his 
head would presently obtrude 
to investigate, but nothing 
happened. 

Five minutes passed while 


I stood my ground. Gyp 
joined me. ‘‘ What are you 
doing? ”’ she asked. I ex- 


plained that it was a sort of 
pledge—a tryst, in fact; and 
suddenly the cobbler _ re- 
appeared, very much out of 
breath, carrying a bag of cockles. 

“The way to cook them,” 
he panted and thrust them 
into my hands, “is in milk. 
A couple of pints and just 
bring it to the boil.” 

Now where else in all the 
universe but in Ireland would 
a man leave his shop un- 
attended and rush off at the 
risk of a heart attack to 
gratify the whim of an utter 
stranger ? 

“T am fond of cockles 
myself,” he said in answer 
to our profuse expressions of 
gratitude, and we passed on 
our way, leaving him in the 
doorway of his shop gazing 
after the Beetle. 

In the matter of camping 
places there are rules, as there 
are about food. The one about 
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looking for a site fairly early is 
a good rule and an important 
one. Unless your tank is full 
(which it should not be as it 
is too heavy to tow), you need 
to be near water. Never camp 
on the roadside, for obvious 
reasons. Most of these rules 
are obvious. It is a good 
thing to investigate a likely- 
looking spot on foot (the ground 
may be too soft to take a 
car over), having previously 
obtained permission if it has 
any visible ownership. Cattle 
are a nuisance, for they suffer 
from a ‘ ’satiable curtiosity,’ and 
have a habit of rubbing their 
horns against the caravan at 
night. You get used to it, 
though. The door should be 
on the lee side even if you 
are a fresh air fiend, otherwise 
the wind blows out the cook- 
ing stove. Apart from these 
glimpses into the obvious there 
is a factor that guides the 
weary caravanner to his night’s 
haven, which is best described 
as a pricking of the thumbs. 

We were still some way 
east of Cork when a yellow 
two-storeyed house, stand- 
ing back among meadows, 
beckoned to us. <A winding 
grass-grown avenue linked it 
with crazy iron gates hanging 
from stone pillars that had 
also begun to disintegrate. 

“ Here,” said Gyp firmly. 
I had my doubts about it 
being a farm on account of 
its size, but I stopped, and we 
climbed out. A lane on the 
other side of the road led up 
a hill to some cottages. 

We passed through the 


creaking iron gates and walked 
across the meadows to the 
house, because it was the direct 
route ; half-way there Gyp bent 
down and picked up a worn 
leather purse crammed with 
notes. We walked up to the 
house, and a child who had 
been watching us ran round 
to the back. 

A woman opened the door 
to our knock and we explained 
our errand. ‘Sure you can 
camp, the pair of you,’ she 
said delightedly, and was for 
coming out to help us find a 
nice site. 

Gypinterruptedher. “ Have 
you by any chance lost any- 
thing ¢ ” 

The woman stared. ‘ My 
husband dropped his purse out 
of his coat somewhere.”’ 

Gyp thrust it into her hand. 
It was a glorious moment, 
and we fled to fetch the Beetle, 
leaving the woman standing 
almost dazed, looking at the 
purse in her hands. 

We towed the Beetle up 
the avenue and across a meadow 
to gain the shelter of a hedge. 
The woman brought us milk, 
and we boiled the cockles 
according to the recipe of the 
Youghal cobbler. Then we 
ate the cockles. Then we 
drank the milk, of a certain 
grittiness, that they had been 
boiled in. Finally, somewhat 
distended, we buried the cockle- 
shells, and went off to fetch 
water. The farm well was 
dry, but the woman told us 
of a holy well beside the 
cottages up the lane on the 
far side of the road. 
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There was an oldish woman 
in one of the cottages working 
a bellows with a wheel. The 
flames spirted up with each 
revolution of the wheel and 
lit her face and the interior 
of the cottage. We hung over 
the half door to ask permission 
to draw water, and she aban- 
doned the wheel to come and 
talk to us. Then we saw how 
beautiful she was: a strong, 
tranquil face with steadfast 
eyes. 

News travels fast in this 
empty country. ‘‘ You are 
the young lady that found 
my brother’s purse,’ she said 
to Gyp. 

“Ts he your brother? I’m 
so glad.” 

“ He is. That was my home 
when I was a girl — where 
you have the caravan.” 

It was a bigger house than 
any I have called home. We 
entered the cottage and talked 
for a while, and she went 
back to the wheel. The fitful 
flames lit the great cavern 
of the hearth, the crockery on 
the dresser, the stairway lead- 
ing up to a loft; irradiating 
the woman’s face. Finally, we 
filled our water-can and walked 
back, carrying it between us 
and wondering about the girl 
who had exchanged a home 
in a moderate-sized mansion 
for a cottage beside a holy 
well. 

Next morning we -stopped 
on our way west at the bottom 
of the lane and climbed the 
hill to say good-bye to her. 
She met us at the door of 
her cottage. 
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“* And where are you going 
now?” she asked. I said 
we did not know, but I thought, 
wherever it was, that we would 
be happy there. 

“Sure, you'll take your 
happiness with you,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘“ For it’s in your 
own hearts. There is none 
other but what your heart 
can give you.”’ With that she 
put her arms round Gyp and 
kissed her. 

So we went on our way. 


We had a date in Cork. 
First we collected our letters 
and parked the Beetle by the 
kerb while we read them, 
sitting inside. In England and 
Wales anyone who regarded 
the Beetle with curiosity simply 
walked up to it and flattened 
their noses against the windows. 
The Irish have more delicacy 
of feeling. I do not remember 
anyone in Ireland obtruding 
on our privacy, even in the 
thoroughfares of towns; with 
one exception. 

A little man accompanied 
by an eager, inquiring-looking 
boy thrust his head in at the 
door and said: “Is it the 
electrics you’re travelling for ? ” 

Gyp looked up from her 
letters and gazed at him. 
“This is a private caravan,” 
was her cold rejoinder. 

The little man was so over- 
come with embarrassment, and 
retreated, dragging the child 
with him, in such a whirlwind 
of apologies that I nearly ran 
after him, patting his back 
and saying: ‘ There, there! 
It doesn’t matter!” 
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Contact with civilisation re- 
minded us of our obligations 
in the matter of dress. Gyp 
took off her hair ribbon and 
put it on again. I donned 
a tie, and, as the general effect 
seemed to lack something, a 
coat. Then we went to lunch 
with a friend in Cork’s prin- 
cipal hotel. The hall porter, 
magnificently mustachioed and 
frock-coated, seated at his ease 
on a plush-covered settee in 
discourse with a friend, greeted 
us with a wave of the hand. 
It was the gesture of a potentate 
to the envoys of a perhaps not 
quite first-class foreign State. 
Then our host met us and led 
us upstairs and along passages, 
every one of which was on a 
different plane, to the dining- 
room, on yet another plane. 
It gave one a feeling of lacking 
sea-legs, but it did not prevent 
us from eating what Miss Daisy 
Ashford would have called “ a 
sumshus repast.’’ 

And then our host, who is 
a fisherman, got out the map 
after lunch and showed us a 
lake and a river running out 
of it which is in the Land of 
the Little People. It was 
three full days’ journey north 
from Adrigole, as an Austin 
Ten travels, towing a Beetle. 
North with presently a bit 
of west in it. It was, our 
friend said, the best trout 
fishing outside New Zealand. 
Nobody knew about it except 
himself. The nearest hotel 
was forty miles away, and 
whether we could get the Beetle 
down the five miles of bohreens 
that connected the lake with 
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the main road, he did not 
know. Then he drew a rough 
chart of the place and gave 
us his blessing. 

If you ask me to be more 
explicit on the whereabouts 
of the Land of the Little 
People I am compelled to 
answer in the words of the 
stationmaster of Aberbran, 
which is a hamlet in Brecon- 
shire. A Crowned Head was 
due to pass through Aberbran 
one fine summer’s day and the 
whole valley was agog. <A 
certain Mrs Jones approached 
the stationmaster, whose name 
was Lewis, and said to him: 
“Tell me now, Mr Lewis, 
what time is the Royal train 
passing with you? ” 

To which he made reply: 
‘* Well, indeed, Mrs Jones, you 
must not ask me, for I am 
Swor-r-rn to secrecy.” 


What with drawing charts 
and listening to tales of five, 
six, seven, nay, eight pound 
trout taken on a fly and it 
dry, the afternoon was well 
advanced when we took to 
the road again. We could 
have gone north-west from Cork 
direct to the fishing, but I 
clung to my sentimental pil- 
grimage. From Adrigole the 
Healey Pass would take us 
over the mountains down to 
Kenmare, Killarney, and the 
plains of Limerick: that would 
be for tomorrow. But tonight 
it must be Adrigole, where I 
capered about among the hay- 
cocks and exulted in my liberty 
more years ago than I cared 
to count. 
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Along that southern road 
pass the English and American 
tourists, and in Glengariff were 
all the things we had gone 
to Ireland to get away from ; 
but presently we struck the 
coast road to Castletown, the 
only really bad surface we 
passed over in Ireland. It 
was an atrocious road and we 
crawled along over outcrops 
of rock and unmended _ pot- 
holes at a steady twelve miles 
an hour, which emphasised 
one of the great truths of life, 
that in this world of ours you 
cannot have it both ways; 
for although the road was 
vile we had shaken off the 
tourists and those whom God 
sends to prey on them, and 
were in a wilderness again with 
bog and mountains on the 
right hand and a grey sea on 
the left. 

It was nearly seven when 
we saw the village of Adrigole 
below us at the head of its 
little bay and the great mass 
of Hungry Hill towering 
beyond. I felt that memories 
ought to be crowding in on 
me. Hungry Hill that we 
midshipmen used to climb to 
fish Glenbeg beyond. The 
little pub at Adrigole where 
we danced on a mud floor to 
the music of an accordion 
played by a wench in the 
intervals of filling glasses with 
porter. To tell the truth I 
could remember very. little, 
and that little seemed hardly 
worth remembering. .. . 

A mile or so short of the 
village, a bohreen led down 
to a stretch of turf and rocks 
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that eventually jutted out into 
the sea. We explored on foot 
and found a bit of level ground 
to which we led the Beetle, 
jolting and swaying like a 
ship in a heavy sea. A rise 
in the ground hid us from the 
village. Close to the mouth 
of the bohreen there was a 
fern-draped holy well. We had 
all we wanted for the night. 

It was a grey, still evening 
with a band of lemon light 
on the horizon. The rocks 
were covered with lichens of 
vivid orange and yellow. Little 
clumps of thrift grew in cracks, 
so that each boulder was like 
a rock garden. There was a 
smell of seaweed and peat in 
the air and the sound of water 
lapping against the rocks; 
and devil a memory of any- 
thing. 

So we had supper, and it 
was a rabbit, and we ate 
the lot, for it was not a big 
rabbit. The way we came 
by it was this: early that 
morning Gyp went for a walk, 
and suddenly a gun went off 
on the other side of the hedge 
and nearly startled her out 
of her skin. Then a young 
countryman appeared carrying 
a gun and a rabbit, and this 
time he was the startled one. 
Gyp’s housewifely instincts 
were roused. 

“Tf I had any money with 
me I’d buy that rabbit off 
you,” she said. ‘If you were 
willing to sell it.’’ 

“TI don’t want your money,” 
said the young man as proud 
as a peacock. So they scowled 
at each other. 
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“ Here,” “ take 
it!” 

“ Not I,’”’ said Gyp. 

“Take it!” he repeated 
fiercely. 

“T won't.” 

And so it went on, and it 
was a boring story, but a 
nice tender young rabbit, and 
by the time it was cooked 
and the bits of bacon and the 
turnip and potatoes and an 
odd carrot or two that kept 
it company, I was glad of 
it, for all that ‘ sumshus ’ hotel 
luncheon. 

When we had washed up 
we wandered down to the 
rocks where they jutted out 
into the sea, and sat there for 
a while. 

“Do you suppose that was 
the pier where you landed 
that day,” asked Gyp pres- 
ently, ‘‘ and were so happy ? ”’ 

I was thinking about the 
years between, how some had 
been short and others long, 
and the ships and the friend- 
ships, and the good and the 
bad of it all. 

“IT dare say, but I can’t 
remember. And now we’re 
here, I don’t care.’’ 

“Then I tell you what.’ 
Gyp rose and brushed sand 
off her skirt. ‘ We’ll go back 
to the Beetle and get up a 
good fug and go to bed.” 

So we did that. 

Next morning there was a 
mist, a veil of enchantment 
that hung over land and sea, 
and out of the mist walked 
a fisherman with a basket of 
mackerel. He proffered us 
two for our breakfasts, but 


said he, 
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we had already breakfasted, 
so we put them in a dish for 
emergencies, 

The mist lifted presently 
and we inspanned. The Land 
of the Little People was waiting 
for us, so we turned our backs 
on the sea and made for the 
Healey Pass; for it is better 
to be looking forward than to 
be looking back, and not re- 
membering much, anyway. 

The Healey Pass over the 
Caha Mountains is a remarkable 
piece of engineering. I say 
it with no knowledge of 
engineering whatever, but this 
I do know, that by innumer- 
able hairpin bends it enabled 
us to climb 2000 feet in an 
incredibly short time, and that 
the Austin Ten with the Beetle 
in tow did it comfortably in 
second gear all the way. The 
mist had cleared and we looked 
back from time to time to see 
the road writhing like a grey 
snake through a lovely desola- 
tion. Never a soul, never a 
habitation : bog and mountain 
and the outcrop of the rocks 
were like an artist’s palette 
on which greens predominated, 
ochres and umber merged one 
into the other, and the cloud 
shadows sent great purple 
smears streaming across it. 

There is a group of marble 
statuary at the crest of the 
pass representing the Cruci- 
fixion. You come upon it 
unexpectedly round a _ bend, 
and this effigy of torture in 
the tranquil lovely solitude 
struck me somehow as shocking 
and meaningless. I should 
have thought that a bare cross 
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would have sufficed to remind 
the wayfarer of all he might 
be and is not. Indeed, I 
went further in my mind, 
deeming that the beauty and 
the peace of the mountain 
crest had no need of symbols. 
But that was just my way of 
thinking, and I have not a 
doubt that a great many wiser 
and better men think other- 
wise. 

The view, over Derreen 
with Glenmore Lake below 
us and the gleam of the 
Kenmare River ahead, had a 
graciousness and a soft loveli- 
ness that squeezed one’s heart. 
There was a rill tumbling 
down the mountain-side, from 
which we drank, because we 
felt that water in such sur- 
roundings must surely have 
some special beneficent quality ; 
and then we slid down into 
wooded Derreen and presently 
crossed the river at Kenmare. 

I bought some trout flies 
at Killarney; not because I 
wanted any, but there was a 
board outside a little shop 
that said FLi&s, and that would 
halt me in my tracks if I 
were hurrying to paradise. So 
I bought one or two and the 
young woman who sold them 
was in such a smouldering 
rage that I thought any moment 
she would kick the whole shop 
to bits and maybe bite a 
lump out of my ear; it was 
rather like looking over the 
brink of Vesuvius at the lava 
bubbling in the crater below. 
But what she was so put 
out about I do not know and 
never shall. Neither shall I 
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ever again, God willing, pay 
such prices for flies. 

The price for the beauty 
of Kenmare and Killarney wag 
the flat plain of Limerick, 
which we reached towards the 


evening. It was dull country 
from our point of view, a 
land of smallholdings and 


grazing; we drove on and on 
towards Limerick, with the 
shadows of the mountains to 
the west stealing across the 
plain and threatening to over- 
take us, and never a prick 
out of the thumbs of either 
of us. 

We came at length to a bit 
of country where the farms 
were larger, and owing to a 
dip in the hills the sunlight 
was good for a while yet. 
There was a farm standing 
back beyond two fields, with 
a clump of trees beside a grey 
ruin. We looked at each other, 
and I pulled up. 

A man came to meet us in 
the farmyard; he cocked a 
shrewd grey eye at us and 
said we were welcome. So 
we towed the Beetle up under 
the trees and made prepara- 
tions for supper, and presently 
the farmer’s wife came to 
talk to us. She brought us 
milk and eggs and butter, and 
so charmingly did she play 
hostess that we felt as if the 
long day’s trek had been to 
no other end than to reach 
this clump of trees in the glow 
of the setting sun, and to 
be drawing water from her 
well. She brought with her 
two little girls, shy and mute 
as fawns, who stood with large 
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eyes on Gyp while we talked 
of our journey and of Ireland. 

The moon was in the sky, 
a large yellow romantic moon, 
when we had finished supper 
and washed up. The farmer 
had herded his cows in another 
field so that we should not 
be disturbed, and we slept 
till eight of the clock in the 
morning. 

The farmer’s wife came to 
see us again when we were 
astir, and this time she over- 
whelmed us with gifts of bread, 
bacon, and vegetables. ‘‘ ’Twas 
a great argument we were 
after having last night,’’ she 
said. ‘“* My husband and me. 
For I said the young lady 
was your daughter and himself 
said how could it be _ his 
daughter and she so lovely ? 
Sure it’s his wife.” Gyp is 
not lovely so she was utterly 
delighted, but it left me wonder- 
ing whether maybe the farmer 
could not have put it some 
other way. 

** She’s my daughter,” I said. 

“There!’’ she cried, and 
set off back to the farm almost 
at a run to clinch the argument. 

It was no easier to say 
good-bye than it had been the 
day before yesterday. A night 
in County Limerick had bound 
fairy chains about our feet 
as it had in County Cork. 
One hated to take the first 
step on another day’s journey 
because that meant snapping 
them, filaments of gossamer 
though they were. The two 
big-eyed little girls appeared 
last to speed us, but had no 
words when the moment came. 
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The elder was perhaps fourteen, 
so thin that her dress seemed 
to be supported merely by 
her bones. Gyp slipped the 
necklace of coloured beads off 
her neck and fastened it round 
the child’s, and the unex- 
pectedness of it whipped the 
colour into her little face in 
such a flood that I wondered 
why we did not hear the thud 
of her heart against her skinny 
ribs. The beads had no in- 
trinsic value, and the incident 
is recorded because it was the 
only moment in all our wander- 
ings that I think we achieved 
the fair exchange of happiness 
for happiness. 


We headed north, and it 
was late in the afternoon that 
we were tempted off our course 
by a river: it looked a nice 
river on the map, and as we 
had covered a pretty good 
milage during the day I 
thought we would camp beside 
it and perhaps fish the evening 
rise, supposing there was one. 
We turned off the main road 
and were presently lost in a 
network of lanes which 
suddenly fell down a hill like 
the edge of the _ world. 
Staggered by the gradient I 
pushed the gear lever into 
second and checked the im- 
petus of our descent too 
violently. An ominous clank- 
ing warned us that all was 
not well behind, and we got 
out to investigate. A towing 
bracket had snapped. 

We uncoupled the Beetle 
and set off in search of a 
blacksmith. It took us an 
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hour, and we ran him to earth 
in a cavern at the end of a 
village street, shoeing a horse. 
We showed him the fractured 
bracket, and he said he could 
make another like it, only 
better, but not just then, for 
he was busy. To pass the 
time we went shopping. There 
was only one shop, but it 
was a notable one and sold 
everything from stout to pills, 
to say nothing of boots, 
groceries, salt fish, and haber- 
dashery. The proprietor fol- 
lowed us out. He wondered 
in a rather conspiratorial under- 
tone if we would like to buy 
a Persian carpet.. I intimated 
that we had not so much need 
of a carpet as a towing bracket. 
But this, he pointed out, was 
a Persian kind of a carpet 
and only that day had he 
bought it from a sailor for 
seven pounds. And then pre- 
sumably taken a dislike to it, 
because he was offering it to 
us for the same money. I 
was adamant. 

Well, he said, in a melan- 
choly tone, he had only bought 
it to help the sailor along the 
road, and if we did not want 
it he would keep it, the grand 
carpet, and so we parted. 

The blacksmith had finished 
shoeing the horse and left 
word with a boy that he would 
be back presently, “‘ for it was 
a pint he’d be after drinking 
or maybe two,’’ said the boy. 

He returned after a while 
and examined the bracket. It 
was a piece of curved steel 
that bolted on to the rear frame 
of the Austin, and he had no 
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piece of iron of that size, 
but he would go and find g 
piece. Again he disappeared, 
and the shadows began to 
lengthen across the street, [ 
wondered how the Beetle wag 
faring and if we should ever 
find her again. Two men gat 
down outside the forge and 
discussed a local funeral, being 
unable to agree about its length. 
When finally the blacksmith 
reappeared carrying a piece 
of iron they appealed to him 
to judge between them con- 
cerning the matter. He sat 
down, lit a pipe and reflected. 
“It was three miles long,” 
he announced. The two men 
rose and walked off. ‘ Well, 
now,” said the blacksmith, 
‘¢ T’ll be making you a bracket,” 
and he was as good as his 
word. 

He laid the broken one 
beside him and heated the 
bit of iron; then he laid it 
on the anvil and beat it out 
to the requisite curve and 
thickness by eye alone, merely 
glancing from time to time 
at the model on the forge. 
When finally he laid it edge 
to edge with the old one the 
curve matched to a sixteenth 
of an inch. He was a great 
artist. 

By the time we had bolted 
it on the light was fading, 
and we set out to look for the 
Beetle with some trepidation. 
I had relied on returning by 
daylight and my recollection 
of the landmarks was a bit 
sketchy. She was near a river, 
but as Gyp pointed out, the 
river might take a bit of 
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finding and then we would 
not know whether we were 
up-stream or down-stream of 
the Beetle. The light faded 
altogether ; it was pitch dark. 
We bumped along the road, 
staring down the beam of the 
headlights for anything that 
looked like a Beetle, feeling 
depressed and hungry. From 
time to time we tried to cheer 
one another by pretending to 
recognise objects. Then we 
overtook a boy driving a 
cow. 

‘“ Ts there a river near here ? ” 
I asked him. 

He blinked in the headlights. 
“ There is not.” 

“ You haven’t seen a caravan 
by the roadside, have you?” 
asked Gyp. 

He merely shook his head. 

“Ts there a river a long 
way off?” 

He shook his head. 

“Have you ever heard of 
a@ river in this part of the 
country ? ”’ 

He shook his head. The 
subject was plainly growing 
distasteful to him. 

Let’s drive on,’’ suggested 
Gyp in a small, rather watery 
voice. We drove on. And 
on. And— 

And there she was at last, 
standing smugly by the side 
of the road. Oh, Beetle, how 
we loved you in that moment ! 
With almost trembling hands 
we coupled up and set off in 
search of a camping site, 
because, as I pointed out to 
Gyp, if we stopped then to 
eat a meal it would be too 
late afterwards to find a site, 
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and we had sworn never to 
camp by the roadside. 

We came at length to a 
cross-road and a cluster of 
houses, and here I intended to 
stop if I had to camp in the 
middle of the road. We pulled 
up, and a window shot open 
in the nearest house. ‘“‘ What 
is it you’re wanting?” de- 
manded a woman’s voice. 

I explained as best I could, 
but somebody in the room 
kept saying things that en- 
raged the woman and she 
repeatedly shouted: ‘ Shut 
your mouth, will you?” over 
her shoulder at this unseen 
commentator ; finally, she gave 
it up, closed the window with 
a bang and reappeared at the 
door carrying a lantern. She 
was an eldritch eld woman with 
tousled grey hair standing up 
on end all over her head and she 
was followed a minute later 
by an old man. I explained 
anew that we were looking 
for somewhere to pitch our 
caravan for the night. 

“Follow me,’ she com- 
manded, and led the way round 
the corner to a narrow lane. 
Hoping for the best I drove 
down after her, and presently 
our progress was arrested by 
a pile of fallen masonry where 
@ wall had collapsed. I shouted 
—for some reason all our con- 
versation was conducted in 
shouts—that I could go no 
farther on account of the pile 
of stones. 

‘Himself will be after 
tightening them up now,” she 
screeched, and launched a 
whirlwind of instructions and 
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abuse at the old man. He was 
inclined to shrink from so 
herculean a task, but thrusting 
the lantern into Gyp’s hand 
she belaboured him; protest- 
ing feebly he bent over the 
heap and began throwing the 
stones back off the road. Then 
the old woman flung herself 
into the work, shrieking: 
“ Tighten them! Get on and 
tighten them!’ every now 
and again pausing in her labours 
to administer a buffet to the 
old man. Gyp and I were 
too weak with amazement and 
suppressed laughter to be of 
much practical assistance, but 
in an incredibly short time 
the heap was ‘tightened’ 
sufficiently to enable us to 
squeeze past, and we towed 
the Beetle into a little meadow. 
A white cow and two goats 
gazed at us in astonishment. 

‘There you are now,” said 
the old man, addressing us 
for the first time, “‘ nice and 
snug.” 

“Shut your mouth, will 
you ? ” yelled the old woman. 
**T will not,” he retorted. 

“ Get off to bed with you.” 

He crept away into the 
darkness and the old woman 
followed him. Their wrang- 
lings died away and were 
succeeded by utter stillness. 
Where we were I had no idea, 
but it did not matter much ; 
we sleepily ate supper out of 
a tin and flopped into our 
bunks, and the last thing I 
was conscious of was Gyp’s 
drowsy gurgle of laughter and 
the words “ Tighten them, will 
you!” 
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The old man came to vigit 
us in the morning. 

“I suppose,’ he ventured, 
“that one would be costing 
a great deal of money.”’ 

I told him the cost price of 
the Beetle. 

“And you'd be going off 
in it and not knowing where 
you’d be going, and every 
day you’d be waking in a 
different place. Now isn’t that 
the grand life ? ”’ 

‘¢ You could take your wife,” 
suggested Gyp mischievously. 

“I'd be going alone,” he 
replied. ‘‘So I would.” 

We paid the old man for 
our night’s lodging, ascertained 
our whereabouts and regained 
the road. We never saw the 
old woman again, and as we 
drove off into the sunny smiling 
world we wondered a little 
whether she had ever really 
existed. 

We came that afternoon into 
a stony land of ruined castles 
with the barrows of a forgotten 
race upon the round green 
hills. It was the Land of the 
Little People. 

In the smoking-room of the 
hotel at Cork our friend’s chart, 
drawn on a sheet of hotel 
notepaper, looked explicit 
enough. But here in a wilder- 
ness of stone walls and peat 
stacks and little lanes trickling 
about among them, the only 
living creature an occasional 
donkey standing sunk in medi- 
tation, it was not so easy. 

Towards evening we came 
te a house. It had a tin 
roof, and for a small house 
it had a great deal of manure 
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stacked round about it. I 
knocked at the door, and a 
woman opened it cautiously. 
She had a mop of red curly 
hair and remarkable green eyes, 
and she was, I am sorry to 
say, quite the dirtiest person 
I ever saw. I asked her 
where the lake was. 

“ You'll be the Englishman 
from the south,’’ she said. 
‘“ We heard you were coming.” 

We had driven hard for 
three days and told no one 
on the way of our destination. 
I was a bit staggered, for- 
getting for the moment in 
whose land we were. She 
ignored my startled inquiries 
about the source of her in- 
formation and gave us direc- 
tions how to find the lake. 
We were nearer to it than I 
thought. 

“ Would you be living down 
by the lake in that little 
house?’’ Her green eyes 
rested enigmatically on the 
Beetle. I said we would. 

“Well I never!” she re- 
marked, and was about to 
say somcthing else, changed 
her mind and shut the door 
with a murmured farewell. 

Presently we came to a 
village. It had a post-office 
and a few shops and a church. 
After the country we had 
passed through it seemed to 
us a roaring metropolis. Most 
of its inhabitants were destined 
in time to become our friends, 
because it was our nearest 
shopping centre and link with 
the outside world, but that 
night we were for our lake 
and pushed on, down a winding 
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bohreen so narrow that in 
places Gyp had to get out 
and stand ahead to con me 
through. After some miles 
the bohreen gave place to a 
track across outcrops of rock, 
chiselled flat by glacier ice, 
that wound amid moraines and 
peat bog; there were hillocks 
and thickets of alder and 
bramble all about us, so that 
nowhere could we see far ahead 
till at length we came tc a 
small farm, with lichen on the 
walls and grass growing out 
of the thatch that made it 
look like an outcrop of the 
grey earth’s core; then round- 
ing an angle of a wall we found 
ourselves at our journey’s end. 
The lake stretched before us 
with the sun sinking behind 
purple mountains on the far 
side. It was just a sheet of 
gold without a ripple, dotted 
with little green islands that 
had the names of saints, and 
when the farm dog stopped 
barking we could hear the 
distant chuckle of the river 
we had come so far to find. 


When we had had supper, 
Gyp got up a good fug and 
I took my rod down to the 
river. It was dusk and there 
was a hatch of sedges the 
like of which I have never 
seen. Neither have I seen 
so many really large trout 
rising at once as there were 
in the fast-running water where 
it swirled amid boulders at 
the run-out from the lake. I 
knotted on a sedge. ... 

Now, there are five men in 
England who can write about 
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the killing of trout on a fly, 
and I am not one of them. 
When I say that they can 
write, I mean that you would 
as soon be reading their stuff 
as killing a fish. Or very 
nearly. 

Fishing was the objective 
of this expedition, and we had 
reached it. Things happened 
to us in the Land of the Little 
People that had nothing to 
do with fishing, but it is 
difficult to disentangle them 
from casts and flies and the 
whirr of the reel. 

There came a glorious day 
when our watches had stopped 
and we had forgotten the day 
of the week. That was when 
the gods perhaps grew a little 
jealous, because to be so com- 
pletely carefree is to come 
within perilous distance of being 
one of themselves. 

I took the car into the 
village to buy a bit of steak, 
and the butcher sliced off a 
piece two inches thick and a 
foot square. 

‘‘ That’ll be just a nice bite 
for the pair of you,’’ he ob- 
served, and took me out into 
the yard and showed me a 
pike he had caught the previous 
day. It weighed 27? Ibs. 
Small ones like that, he said, 
ate better than the big ones. 
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Then I went to the post-office 
in case there were any letters, 
and the young woman gave 
me a telegram. It was a 
tentacle from the outside 
world, the world of house. 
parties and tennis and dancing, 
of baths and table-cloths, of 
obligations and responsibilities, 
It plucked Gyp from me next 
day, and her place in the 
Beetle was taken by a creature 
called The Frog, who is her 
brother. 

Of all that befell The Frog 
and me in the Land of the 
Little People and the sgub- 
sequent journey home I could 
write at length. But to be 
caravanning with a boy is 
not the same as caravanning 
with a girl. All outside re- 
actions are different, in some 
subtle way. The old man 
who came out of the sunset 
one evening from the lake- 
side and laid a bunch of flowers 
on the step of the Beetle, 
left no flowers when Gyp had 
gone. The shy youth who 
fished all night with a great 
two-handed rod and used to 
drop in on us for a cup of 
tea, dropped in no more, 
except to borrow a fly. In 
short, it would be a different 
kind of a story. This one 
ended when Gyp went. 
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PELMANISM 


PELMANISM is a system of training 
the mind on scientific lines. It has 
sometimes been described as ‘‘ Psychology 
made popular and practical,” but it is 
something more than that. The system 
is taught through the medium of fifteen 
“little grey books” which are accom- 
panied by examination papers. After 
studying the first of these books, the 
student answers the accompanying ex- 
amination paper to the best of his or her 
ability, and this paper is sent up to an 
examiner, who marks it and adds appro- 
iate comments. Then the second book 
is taken, and so the Course continues 
until the fifteen lessons are completed. 

It has sometimes been thought that 
Pelmanism is merely a system which 
trains the mind to increased efficiency 
from a merely money-making point of 
view—a system, that is, which increases 
the student’s income-earning power. But 
this is not the case. A course of Pelman- 
ism brings out the mind’s latent powers 
and develops them to the highest point of 
efficiency. It banishes such weaknesses 
and defects as: 


Depression “ Inferiority Complex ”’ 
Shyness Indecision 
Forgetfulness Weakness of Will 

The Worry Habit Pessimism 

Unn Fears Procrastination 
Indefiniteness Mental Inertia 
Mind-Wandering Morbid Thoughts 


which interfere with the effective working 

wers of the mind, and in their place it 

evelops strong, positive, vital qualities 
such as: 


—Optimism 
—Concentration 
—Observation 
—Judgment 
—Initiative 
—Will-Power —Decision 
—Resourcefulness —Business Acumen 
and a Reliable Memory 


—Organising Power 
—Self-Confidence 
—Self-Control 
—Tact 
—Reliability 


By developing these qualities Pelmanism 
certainly adds to your Efficiency and con- 
sequently to your Earning Power. 

But what is equally important, Pel- 
manism increases your happiness and 
enables you to develop a finer appreciation 
of the beauties of Nature, the Arts, and 
Life generally. 


In a sentence, Pelmanism enables 
you to live a fuller, richer, happier, 
and more successful existence. 





PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: PARIS, 80 
Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK, 271 North 
Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 896 Flinders 
Lane. JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Bow 4928. DURBAN, 
Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). DELHI, 10 
Alipore Road. CALCUT'I'A, 102 Clive Street. 
en tO am, Damrak 68. JAVA, Malabarweg, 

ang. 
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WELL-KNowN PELMANISTS, 


The value of Pelmanism is endorsed by 
many of the best-known men and women 
of the day. 

For example, Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
the world-famous actress-manager, writes 
as follows : 


DEVELOPING DORMANT QUALITIES. 


“ All through the ages we have been 
taught to train the body. We have been 
told that if our muscles were left in 
disuse they would gradually cease to 
function. And so it is with the mind. 
Indeed, even more quickly does this 
delicate part of our mechanism become 
atrophied. Pelmanism gives mind-exer- 
cise scientifically, and, because the prin- 
ciples are scientifically based, it not only 
improves, but actually discovers, qualities 
that would otherwise have remained 
dormant. 

“We all wish for success, to be up- 
lifted from the mediocre, but many grope 
blindly and never find the key to open the 
magic door leading to the road. Pelman- 
ism, I am convinced, is the ‘ Open Sesame ’ 
that smooths away all difficulties, giving a 
mental clarity and quality of alertness that 
sees opportunities and uses them rightly.” 

Other distinguished advocates of Pel- 
manism include : 


Sir Herbert Barker Mr Compton Mackenzie 
Lord Baden-Powell The Baroness Orczy 
Lady Neish Dame Ethel Smyth, ‘ 
Sir Arthur Mus. Doc. 

Quiller-Couch Canon Hannay 
Dr F. W. Norwood, (“* George A. 

D.D. Birmingham ”’) 
Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Sir Max Pemberton 
Maurice, K.C.M.G. Mr E. F. Benson 
Miss Lillah McCarthy Mr Gilbert Frankau 
and others 


“The Science of Success ”—Free. 
The Pelman System is fully explained 
in a little book entitled “The Science of 
Success." This book shows you how 
you can practise Pelmanism in your spare 
time with exceedingly valuable results to 
yourself. The Course is simple and inter- 
esting and takes up very little time, and, 
as this book shows, you can enrol on the 
most convenient terms. The book will be 
sent you gratis and post free on application 
to-day to— 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Established 40 years) 
102 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
Write or call for this free book to-day. 


Readers who can call at the Institute will be 
welcomed. The Director of Instruction will be 
pleased to have a talk with them, and no fee will 
be charged for his advice. 
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Character 
in clobhes- 


Two Steeples Socks and Under- 
wear are made by men who 
take pride in their work. 


Highest grade wools and alternative materials 
are carefully developed process by process into 
finished garments worthy of your confidence. 
There are underwear styles for all occasions. 
Made from rich pure wools for treacherous days; 
fine quality mixtures of wool and cotton; siltaray 
fabrics; 100 per cent Sea Island Cotton, &c. 
Examine the well-made Two ‘Steeples. Darcuna 
Underwear at your outfitter’s. Three weights: 
8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 per garment, all sizes. 


Two Steeples 


wear for 


We have a pattern booklet that we shall be 
pleased to send you. Write Dept. 2, Two 
Steeples, Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 
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Here’s 
Happiness 
and Prosperity 
for you and yours 


$240 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE FROM AGE 55 


Think of it! A care-free life from age 55. Anincome of £240 a year absolutely 
secure for the remainder of your days—even if you live to be a centenarian. 
An income not dependent upon business or other investments and not subject 
to market fluctuations, trade conditions or political troubles. What a boon 
to you and yours! What a burden off your mind! 

The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company with 
assets of over £159,000,000, makes this splendid prospect possible for you. 
You deposit a regular yearly, half-yearly or monthly sum you can well afford 
out of your income (on each of which you save Income Tax), and the money, 
under the care of this world-wide Company, accumulates to your credit, and to 
it are added profits yearly. Thus you share in the Company’s prosperity. Of 
course, a smaller policy would mean a relatively smaller saving. 











$240 a year for life, 

Just at the age you begin to feel you ought 
to take things more easily, the Sun of Canada 
makes it possible for you to do so. From 
55 years of age you will receive £240 a year 
for life. If you prefer it, a cash sum: of 
£3,350 plus profits will be given you instead 
of the yearly income. 


If unable to work. 

Supposing you adopted this plan now, and 
next week, next year, or any year until you 
are 55, you become totally disabled for six 
months or longer through illness or accident 
you would not be called upon to make any 
further savings deposits until either the £240 


becomes due or you recover from such dis- 
ability. 





£2,000 for your family, 

Should you not live to the age of 55, £2,000, 
plus accumulated profits, will be paid to your 
family. In case of accidental death the sum 
would be increased to £4,000, plus the 
profits. 


.Any: age, any amount. 


A retirement pension of £240 a year for life 
for a man now aged 35 has been quoted here, 
but the plan applies to any age and for any 
amount. Whatever your income, if you can 
spare something out of it for your own 
and your family’s future, this plan is the 
best and most profitable method you can 
adopt. 


Whether you are able to save £1 only a month or 
£100 or more per year, you cannot fail to be interested 


in this Plan. 


The enquiry form enables you to obtain 


complete information without incurring any obligation. 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 


PO iaiaeesh dda cis asain svevescosseuivs 
(Mr, Mrs, or Miss) 


OCCUPATION 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
7, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1!. 


Please let me have—without obligation on my part—full particulars of your income plan 
showing what income or cash sum will be available for me. 


ee reeeeeee eeerseseesee 


Pe iiciittsconnsessecvaaveswecesneees ivekterrueens 
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 Heemakecaepbineaeninwansiens anenit ExacT DATE OF BIRTH 
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Blackwood’s Mag., June 1937. 4 
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SCOTLAND—— 


The Coronation 




















This ancient silver bowl lay buried on Traprain Law, 
near North Berwick, Scotland, during almost 2000 years, 


That it has remained in Scotland longer than in the 
country of its origin is undoubted, and we suggest that 
it would be a suitable present from you to commemorate 
Coronation Year. 


We have, therefore, embellished it with a gilt crown as a 
symbol of this unique event. 





Triangular Bowl with beaded border. 
Silver ; width of each side, 44 ins. - £300 








BROOK & SON 


Goldsmitbs and Silversmiths 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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——=$COTLAND 











The Coronation 








The Coronation of King George VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
is a historical event that will for a long period record a 
stage in the annals of the history of the British Empire. 


It offers a unique opportunity for you to present an 
appropriate gift of silver to commemorate the occasion. 


We suggest Scotland’s silver Quaich, adorned with a 
gilt miniature of the Imperial Crown. 





Diam. 8} ins.: Golf Trophy ° . £10 5 O 
» 6 ,, Wedding Gift 515 0 
» 4%, Child’s Porringer. ° 35 0 























BROOK & SON 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. Eighth Impression. 


Perfume from Provence 


By THE HonourRABLE LADY FORTESCUE. 








Profusely illustrated with drawings by 
E. H. SHEPARD, the famous ‘ Punch’ artist. 


Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
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In this delightful volume Lady Fortescue conveys to the 
reader the rare qualities of this bewitching country and its 
inhabitants: she has caught the genius loci and inspired her 
pages with the distilled essence of her own kindly wit and 
wisdom. She surrounds with charm the many experiences 
that come to one who sets up house in a foreign but friendly 
land. Mr Shepard’s inimitable drawings complete the picture. 


FARE 
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[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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“The illiberality of parents, in allowance 
towards their children, is a harmful errour.” 


Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of children are :— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education ; 
A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Scottish Branch: 1093, St Vincent Street, Glasgow 


Manchester ,, 6, Aytoun Street 
Birmingham ,, Essex House, Temple Street 
Bristol - 34, St Nicholas Street 


No shareholders No commission 

















BLACKWOOD’S ADVERTISER. 


>) HINT TO 
GOOD LIVERS 








If punishment is the reward of a sinner 


Who in bibulous revelry passes his days, 
Did the after-effects of a very good dinner, 


Persuade Epicurus to alter his ways? 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


for the good liver 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


Ways of occupying your leisure. 
Means of increasing your income. 
The first is easier than the second. 
There are scores of ways of employing 
(or ‘killing ’) your spare time, but most 
of them make a call upon your purse. 

Why not employ some part of your 
leisure as a means of increasing your 
income, a8 SO many hundreds of men 
and women are doing today ? 

You have probably had a fairly 
good education ; you can write toler- 
ably good English. You have ideas, 
experiences, or reminiscences. 

Very well: with some training you 
could most probably make very profit- 
able use of those assets. 

The London School of Journalism 
has assisted numbers of people like 
yourself to become fairly regular con- 
tributors to the Press. Some of them 
earn several hundred pounds each year 
to their incomes by this means. 

In almost every case they began as 
active novices, never having previously 
attempted to write for publication. 
Others had tried but had failed owing 
to a lack of experience—an experience 
which they speedily gained under the 
careful guidance of the School. 

Many of them have become frequent 
contributors to ‘ Blackwood’s’ and 
other important journals and maga- 
zines. In other cases they have 
become ‘star’ or ‘feature’ writers 
for one or other of the great national 
newspapers. 

And there are scores of others, not 
‘stars’ or leading writers, who earn 
enough in their spare time to make the 
study worth while. They write here 
and there, and often for papers of 
which you may never have heard and 
have certainly never read. But they 
are using their leisure, and using it to 
good effect. 

The point is that these people had 


it in them to write—as you may have 
—but required practical instruction 
in the niceties of Press work, and this 
they speedily acquired (by correspond- 
ence, instruction, and criticism) from 
the London School of Journalism. 

We cannot, of course, guarantee that 
you will be equally successful, but 
we do suggest that the possibilities 
are sufficiently attractive to make 
it worth your while to discover 
whether you have a reasonable chance 
of success. 


WE OFFER YOU OUR HELP 


to that end—without charge or obligation. 

Send to the School a short MS. of 
some kind—it does not matter whether 
it is an article, a story, or even a 
lengthy letter of explanation. This 
will serve as a means for the School 
to form an opinion as to your chances, 
and you will receive a letter giving you 
candid advice. 

Upon the advice given you will be 
free to act as you may decide. It will 
cost you nothing, but it may have the 
useful consequence of introducing you 
to a most attractive means of increasing 
your income without too great an en- 
croachment upon your time or inter- 
fering in any way with your normal 
occupation. 

The School was established in 1919 
under the patronage of Lord North- 
cliffe, and has, from the first, enjoyed 
the patronage of many other prominent 
members of the Press. The present 
patrons include— 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Beaverbrook. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Camrose. 
Sir Frank Newnes, Bt. 

Sir George Sutton, Bt. 

Sir Ernest Benn, Bt. 

Cecil Harmsworth, Esq 

Newman Flower, Esq. 


The Prospectus contains full details of the various Courses, Fees, 


Methods of Instruction, and other useful information. 


will be sent, post free, to any 


A copy 
address wpon application to— 


THE PUBLICITY BUREAU 


LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM 


Dept. B., 57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574 
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Everyone flies nowadays! 


~ can fly to the principal cities of Central Europe i in less than 
day by the most comfortable 4-engined air liners in the world 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


Imperial Airways Ltd., Airway Terminus, S W 1; Airways House, Charles Street, S W 1, VICtoria 2211 
(Day & Night), or travel agents. Imperial Airways is agent in Gt. Britain for Belgian Air Lines, German 
ays, Swissair, and Railway Air Services Stuarts 
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TURNA 


FOUR-COLOUR AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
RED—GREEN—BLUE AND BLACK. 


Always a fine point. 


Any colour instantaneously projected to the 


one point—returns automatically by sliding 
the nail over the release stud. Each 
colour propels — refills, which are 
carried in the top, are inserted 

in the point. The simplicity 

of the mechanism makes 
the Turna Pencil 


foolproof. 


E.P.N.S. { Ditto, 
Ditto, 


SILVER Ditto, 


GOLD 


9-ct. Ditto, 
GOLD 


Ditto, 


Refills .. 


STAINLESS METAL, 


Round, Engine Turned sis 
with calendar 
Octagonal, Engine Turned . 
with calendar 


PRICES 


Round, Engine Turned 














Re. £ & 
=e ~ & 13 
2 18 
3 7 
4 1 
5 ll 
6 5 
with calendar .. 7 13 
8 7 
9 


with calendar .. 15 
Octagonal, Engine Turned .. 16 
with calendar .. 17 


{oom Engine Turned .. 
Ditto, with calendar 

Round, Engine Turned ee 

ROLLED Ditto, with calendar — 

Octagonal, Engine Turned .. 12 

Ditto, with calendar « 


Round, Engine Turned oie) ee 


UU et et et tet et et tt et et 
_ 
a4 
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Full illustrated Catalogue sent on request 


BIRCH & GAYDON LTD. 


JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


153 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone; 
MANSION HOUSE 2160 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


Telegrams : 
LANDAWATA, FEN, LONDON 
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THE 


Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


27 Medway Street. Westminster, London, S.W. | 





ESTABLISHED 1856 





President: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 


The Convalescent Holiday Fund for the Poor Country Clergy 


“THE COMMITTEE of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ask 
for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very low ebb 
FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN and to those in 
provincial towns suffering from overwork and weakened health to enable 
them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are frequent where for 
6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes even longer—a Clergyman has not had a single 
Sunday from his parish. 
It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be marked 
** HoLipay Funp.” 
The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General Fund 
in times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the Clergy, their 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters in all parts of the Empire. 
At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds 
are distributed in this way. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Westminster Bank Ltd.,” and made payable to 


Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 
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BRANDAUER’S Glengarry 
Pen has a specially con- 
structei curved point, whieh 
is ideal for smooth, quick writing. Of all 
Stationers and Storek-epers. 


C, BRANDAUER & Co., Ltp., Birmingham, Eng. 
) London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 












BLADDER TROUBLES 


How to Avoid Operation 








Wien men pass middle age there is a 
tendency for the prostate gland to become 
inflamed and enlarged, hence the Bladder and 
Kidneys do not function normally, with conse- 
quent inconvenience, pain and fear of operation. 


External treatments, massage, etc., are mere 
palliatives which leave the cause of the trouble 
intact. Internal treatment alone is capable 
of removing the congestion. Recent medical 
research has resulted in the discovery of a new 
method known as the Magnogene treatment, 
which goes right to the root of the trouble. 


Scientific experiments have proved that the 
Magnogene treatment reduces the inflammation ; 
the pain and burning sensation gradually 
becomes less. The effect of the Magnogene 
treatment is further shown by a distinct 
improvement in the general health. 


Mr M. C. P. writes: “Since taking the 
Magnogene treatment I have had no further 
bladder troubles. I sleep throughout the night 
without needing (o rise. J am almost 70 years 
of age, and do not feel to be getting old.” 


The report of a paper read to the French 
Academy of Medicine describing the effects and 
results of this new treatment will be sent free of 
charge to those who are interested, on application 
to the Magnogene Laboratories (Dept. B.M.3), 
15, Fitzroy Street, London, W.1. 
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— NOW IS THE TIME 
TO DECIDE WHICH BLEND OF 
FOUR SQUARE GIVES YOU THE 
MOST SATISFACTION, 


“Select pipe-men go for my Matured 
Virginia; others find satisfaction in Empire 
Cut Cake. And many get permanent 
pleasure from either the Original Mixture 
or the Empire Mixture de Luxe. You may 
prefer ‘Curlies,’ the little ‘discs’ of pleasure, 
or the delicacy of “Ripe Brown’ —a fine 
cut. Send for a sample of the type you 
prefer, or have a stab at them al]! ” 


Empire Mixture | Original Mixture 
(Green Squares) 10}d. (Blue Squares) 1/2}d. 
Curlies Matured Virginia 
— Squares) 10}d. (Red Squares) 1/34. 
Cut Cake 
(Yellow Squares) 11d. | AllblendsareM ediumstrength. 
Ripe Brown Sold in the easy-to-open 1-oz. 


(Brown Squares) 11d. | and 2-02. vacuum tins. 


ALSO FOUR SQUARE OUTSIZE VIRGINIA CIGARETTES. 
PACKETS: 10 FOR 7d., 20 FOR 1/2d. FLAT TINS: 25 FOR 1/64. 








Fill in, cut and post to George Dobie & Son, Ltd., 
Paisley, Scotland, enclosing P.O. Charges to cover part 
duty and postage only. 











Please send me samples of all 6 Four Square Blends for 1/-. | 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me a sample of your cigarettes for 2d. 





I sic ices set Le aici caches taster reve ins ies opedetea re pei te ee B.M.3. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Quality Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


¢ 
8 














The Minister of Health. 





Si ir‘hingsley Wood SaYs: 


Help to remove this blot 
upon our Civilisation/ 


But “this blot” can only be removed if 
sufficient funds are forthcoming to provide the 
most up-to-date methods of treatment and to 
enable research work to be carried on unceas- 
} ingly. Then, and only then, can we of the 
The Committee earnestly appeals for Royal Cancer Hospital (Free) hope to fight a 
£150,000 to provide extensions to the Winning battle against cancer, which takes 
Research Institute, enlargement and toll of 60,000 lives every year. 


modernisation of the wards, and a WIII you please help by sendin 
new addition to the Nurses’ Home. a pA A to 4 Seaman 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 





“Dear Sir, 


My fiancé has almost every merit a girl can 
look for, but, alas! his chin is worse than 
a nutmeg-grater. Well, I mean it looks like 
a nutmeg-grater but feels worse. Can you 


suggest any remedy, short of breaking our 





engagement ? 
Yours, 


4 Constant Reader.”’ 


Certainly We Can, 


It is obvious that the gentleman needs something far more efficient than 
ordinary shaving soap. Ask him to use Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream. it was made for smoothing down 
such obstacles in the path of true love. Men who used to 
swear at their razors now swear by Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream instead. It does them much more good. And 
there’s a special antiseptic in it that’s quite delightful. 
There’s sure to be a Chemist somewhere near who's 
equally sure to stock the BIG eighteenpenny tube . 
best investment for quick, comfortable and close shaving. 





Large tubes 18. 6d. from your Chemist, or send for a 7-day free 
sample to Box 123/55 Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, London, W.1 
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Obtainable 











TREASURE 


from 


SCOTLAN D 


The Famous 
GROUSE srann WHISKY | 
MaVeh me otcavan @] Retatanre 


Peet, SCOTLANI 








abroad from— 








S. RHODESIA—The ‘‘GROUSE’”’ Agency, 


KENYA 
GIBRALTAR 
TANGIER 
JAPAN 


BARBADOS 


Box 678, Salisbury. 
—Jardin Ltd., Nalrobiand 
Mombasa. 
—M. Baglietto. 
—Rhys H. Evans. 
-—Sailhara & Co., Ltd., 
Osaka. 
—S. P. Musson, Son &Go., 


U.S.A. —Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 
New York City. 
Rheinwein Imports inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


BERMUDA—Consolidated Wine Store, 
Hamiliton. 


JAMAICA —H. M. Brandon & Co, 
Kingston. 
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See page 38. 


By APPOINTMENT 





HAMILTO 


Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotlang 


THE UNBREAKABLE, WATERTIGHT WATCH, 
GUARANTEED, 


DEQUATELY protected against 
damage that might result from an 
ACCIDENTAL FALL, KNOCK or JAR, 
this exclusive and superior watch is also 
remarkable for consistent and RELIABLE 
TIMEKEEPING in any temperature. 


WING to rapid and increasing sales, 

price is REDUCED from £6, tos. 

to £5, 10s,, but its force-resisting qualities 

still remain; value is thus considerably 
enhanced. 


HE movement, fully jewelled, is safe- 
guarded against hard wear and 
sudden shocks by a super-elastic balance 
spring, and the balance staff is fitted with 
a shock-absorbing endstone, 


HE sstainless steel case is made to 

withstand rough usage, and, being 

hermetically closed, is IMPERVIOUS to 
DUST, DAMP and WATER, 


HE proof of its merits is the guarantee 


which willingly accepts the Pur- 
chaser’s risks. 








STAINLESS STEEL SUBMARINE, 
WITH WHITE WASHABLE 
WATERPROOF STRAP, 
now 


£5, 10/- 


SOOSSEE EELS SE OS SS SHG HSH GH HY HH HH FREES SHH peda ceo 





& 


Diamon 


88 PRINCES STREET,| § 
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otlange Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


e 





RR OTe oF Se oF Sh Le 65 Le 658 fe obs oh fe of ole OE Bh oN Ot OE ok Bb Os oS oh oh 0 ob se OR BIB GO 
& | N i} H k S Telegrams: ‘‘ IncHES, EDINBURGH.” 
Telephone: EpinsurcH 22388. 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL. 





Height, 11} in. Height, 6} in. 
DECANTER, 60/- GOBLETS, 17/6 EACH. 
Securely packed for transit by Rail and Boat, 


DINBURGH cut-crystal glassware, unfolding the Thistle design, reflects 

a sparkling brilliancy displayed by the finely cut facets; this effect is 

attained primarily from the purity of the glass, the facets revealing its 
inherent lustre and beauty. 


HE fact that it is hand-made guarantees that each piece is solid and 
sound, weighty and well balanced, giving durable service without 
chip or scratch. 


ROOF of its superiority is seen in those floral decorations, which can 
only be produced by hand engraving on the finest of crystal; this is 
the work of a specially trained Artist. 


DINBURGH cut-crystal is a unique and attractive table adornment 
made for daily utility. 


EDINBURGH See page 38. 
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Coronation Dinner Parties 





Readers of 
‘‘Blackwoods Magazine’’ who 
are planning celebration 
dinner parties during 
Coronation year, are invited 
to send for menus which we 
have had specially composed 
for the ‘occasion by famous 
chefs. Advice to cooks re- 
garding the preparation and 
cooking of the meals is in- 
cluded in a folder which will 
besent, on application to Dept. 
B.W.13, 63, Conduit St., W.1 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, LONDON AND BONNYBRIDGE 


Illustrated is the PREMIER ESSE No. 71. Ideal for large residences, 
this famous Heat Storage Cooker is noted for its fine cooking, efficient 
service and low running costs. The ESSE burns anthracite continuously, ~ 
is ready for instant use at any hour of the day or night and offers a 
considerable annual saving on all other methods of cooking. 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS FROM ELEVENPENCE A DAY 














AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Est. 1849 in Australia 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


ASSETS £106,800,000 


NEW BUSINESS FOR 1936 £27,979,420 
An increase of £3,955,920 over the previous Year 





MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
LARGE BONUSES 


ALL CLASSES OF ASSURANCES ISSUED 





EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 





WRITE FOR COPY OF PROSPECTUS 
London Branch—73-76 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4 









































New Delhi and some of 
the Viceroy’s Bodyguard 












A GREAT man has said that the 
intangible links are strongest in 
binding the Empire together 


. .- Common loyalties ; pride of heritage ; 
that outlook on life which finds joys and 
consolations in the simple things of life— 
a love of the pipe and of good tobacco, 
for example . . . and arising out of 
this, the World-wide dominion of Craven 
Mixture: not chance alone has made 
Craven the most widely-distributed 
tobacco throughout the Globe. 


Craven expresses character, personality oO 
—and like many who smoke it, the spirit nanan 

of Leadership. To the young man starting *! ’ : : 
with the pipe we commend Craven in the ARCADIA asib op = oe 
1 oz. ** Trial” size; this will tell much Sn the Thy Tres Poi ‘ae. 
about the flavour, smoothness and ’ 


goodness of this fine old Craven blend. Fine Cut, Double Broad Cut, Extra 


Mild, 1/3 oz., 2 oz. 2/6, in Airtight Tins. 


= BY CARRERAS LTD. (FOUNDED 1788),*ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, N.WI1. 


TOBACCO 
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SAackte's 


EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
Per tin, by post . . 2/10, 4/10, 7/1 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 


Shortbread with Almonds and 
Pee! 


Per tin, by post . . 3/4, 5/10, 8/7 
CASTLE SHORTBREAD 
Thick Fingers 
Per tin, by post . . . 3/- and 5/6 


‘6 MAGCKIE’S ”’ on a Shortbread 
tin is a guarantee of perfection 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinbu gh 2 


Telephone: 22021-5 




















ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES OF 
HAIR. IT PROMOTES 
THE GROWTH, GIVES 
LIFE AND LUSTRE AND 
LONG DELAYS BALDNESS 


From Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers 


Send for free Booklet 
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Reqd Trade Mark 


collats -they male’ 
men lock so smatt — } 
E com [etta ble “4 





Women like men to be smart about the 
neck, and nothing helps a man create a 
good impression more than a “VAN 
HEUSEN ” Collar. Easy fitting —no 
more restriction at the neck; supreme 
in appearance—giving the wearer com- 
plete self-assurance. PRICE 


Ask your Outfitter for “ VAN HEUSEN.” 
Available in numerous styles in white 
and coloured designs. 


Ask also for Vantella Shirts to match all 
colours and designs of “VAN HEUSEN ” EACH 
Collars at 9/3 and 10/6 each. 


“VAN HEUSEN' 


SEMI-STIFF COLLARS Regd Trade Mark 
HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., King’s House, Haymarket, S.W.1 
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Before you go to the tropics, send for a 
BEFORE free copy of our General & Tropical 
Catalogue. In it you will find particulars 
YOU GO of every possible type of garment you 
can want. We have had more than 
a viiliaea: year’s experience of tropical outfitting, and for the past eighty 


years have kept records of every outfit supplied. Whatever climate or locality 


you are going to, we can advise you what is the correct and most suitable 
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kit. If you.are not going abroad yourself, you will be doing a kindness to 


those of your friends who are by recommending them to visit 


THRESHER « GLENN Yiw 


Indian and Tropical Outfitters 
152-3 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 85, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C3 











» no wee 


ASTE IT! 
EXEL EWA) 


loge) col, mm Athy .@ f 
Established 1820 





























News of an unexpected joy to 
come makes sweet music to the 
ear. ‘“‘We’re to have a real 
holiday—the Church Army says 
so.” The children rush into the 
little slum house, the hard-work- 
ing mother listens, beaming with 
delight—at last a change from the 
slums—the sea, the sun, and rest. 
Your gift of £5 will give a seaside fort- 
night to one more poor mother and her 


children. Please send to Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 














1 
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PLAYER'S 


NOINVANW,\= 


TOBACCO 












His perception of excellence in the line 
and colour of a painting is as unerring 
as his appreciation of the quality in a 
well-blended tobacco—such a tobacco, 
for instance, as ‘No Name.’ 








PUR/TAN 
FOOT RULES 





LEATHER 


SOLES 


PROTECT 


YOUR POCKET 


AS WELL AS 


YOUR FEET 


Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire 





PURITAN 








THE 


BARLING 


Specially Designed 


DENTURE PIPE 


Guaranteed Entirely 
British Made. 














Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. ‘The thin, 
light mouthpiece 
counteracts any dr 
or weight on teeth. The 
perfect pipe in every way, 
Medium, 10/6. Large, 12/6. 
Extra large sizes. 15/- upwards, 
Postage abroad additional. 


Karling 


If any difficulty in obtain- 

ing, write B. BARLING Pl PE —a 
& SO ONS, 9 Park Street, 

pt -W.1, or 

*Phone: Gulliver 4458. 

Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe <x in England, 

“ Producers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 


7! 


BY APPOINTMENT 









@ A new kind of sock. Self-supporting, sus- 
penderless. The special patented design with 
a top band containing Lastex yarn does the 
trick. They can’t come down. They don’t 
let you down. No drag, no tension and no 
wrinkles. 4/6 to 21/-. Obtainable from : Army 
and Navy Stores, Austin Reed, Colletts, 
Fortnum and Mason, Gieves, Harrods, 
Hawes and Curtis, Meakers, Morgan and 
Ball, Selfridge’s, Simpsons, and other good 
hosiers. 


TENOVA 


self-supporting socks 


Patent No. 323457. Reg. Design 748974. 


Tenova Ltd., 157-161 Regent Street, London, 
W.1. Regent 2424. 
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BETWEEN 
“Good- bye “ 


AND 44 


BR 
If | 

.... LESS 
THAN A MONTH 


via CANADA to 
THE ORIENT 


Fastest to the Far East. Three easy 
stages: Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Canada, 
Trans-Pacific. Canadian Pacific through- 
out. Speedy, scenic and interesting. 


Ask about Independent World 
Tours from £147.10. 2 first class. 


For turther particulars—Your Local Agent or 


2. tadia vA & ; 
WORLD'S - GREATEST - TRAVEL - SYSTEM 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 (WH Itehall 7800) 
and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.8, Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast and Dublin. 
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WHITE HEATHER FOR LUCK 








FULL SIZE 
£4.4.0 


WHITE HEATHER FOR LUCK, yes, 
but in a new and permanent form to 
convey this excellent sentiment. 


The yellow gold spray with tiny round 
pearls to represent the bloom is offered 
in the form of a Universal Clip to adorn 
the hat. 


Alternatively, it may be used to fasten 
the scarf and in other ways that only 
a lady can determine. 











BROOK & SON 


Goldsmitbs anod Silversmitbs 


GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


-SCOTLAND-——= 





























a 
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=== SCOTLAND 


| YOUR APPROPRIATE GIFT 




















FULL SIZE 
£4.12.6 


| NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT 
(Nobody provokes me with impunity), 
| that is the motto encircling the thistle 
| enamelled on the ancient order of St 
Andrew. 


| This Thistle we have produced in bold 
| relief in yellow gold contained within a 
white gold shield as a Clip-on Ornament. 








| It must be specially welcome to every 
| Scotswoman, and especially to her who 
must reside outside her native country. 














BROOK & SON 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 








_———— 


——<$—<—$—__ 
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Over half a million copies of Neil Munro’s Books have been 
sold in the British Empire. 








The New Inveraray Edition 
of the Works of Teil Muro 


The Famous Writer of Scottish Romance 





List of Volumes in the Inveraray Edition. 


JOHN SPLENDID. FANCY FARM. 
THE NEW ROAD. DOOM CASTLE. 
THE DAFT DAYS. CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. 
JAUNTY JOCK. In One V olume. 


AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. 


Each Volume sold separately. 





These volumes, apart from their intrinsic appeal, are models 





of clearness of type and excellence of format, and 





exceptional value at 3s. Gd. per volume. 








Set of nine volumes complete in box, 
31s. Gd. net. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EpinsurcH anp LONDON 


29 
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WILL YOU HELP US TO 
MAINTAIN JOHN AND HIS 
1,100 BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS IN OUR HOMES 
AND TRAINING SHIPP 


THE CHILDREN ARE TRAINED FOR 

DEFINITE TRADES AND WILL 

ALWAYS BE EMPLOYABLE. WHEN 

THEY LEAVE US WE FIND THEM 
GOOD POSITIONS. 


PLEASE HELP THE GREAT WORK 
OF CARING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


LEGACIES ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


Tue SHaFTESBURY Homes 
&‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 

















MAKE 
WRITING 
PAY 


GETTING into print demands no extraordinary 
literary ability, and hundreds of publications 
pay well for the work of unknown writers. But 
there are certain technicalities that must be learnt 
before success can be won. Hundreds of pupils of 
the Premier School of Journalism have turned their 
writing into a profitable spare-time hobby. From 
all over the world they report acceptances, many 
earning enough to cover the fees while the Course 
isin progress. Read what one of them says :— 


“When I returned to 
England from abroad, I 
found myself somewhat 
at a loose end. I had 
travelled a good deal and 
seen many interesting and 
out-of-the-way places 
both in the Near and Far 
East. But while I realised 
that here was material for 
a writer, I did not know 
how to use it. 


** T began by taking the 
Premier School’s course 
on article writing, not 
because I wanted to write articles, but because I 
wanted to gain general experience and ‘oil the 
works,’ so to speak, for fiction. 


“Then I turned to fiction, in which my heart 
really lay, and I found that my article work had 
taught me a great deal. I had Mr Meggy to spur 
me on. For the encouragement he gave me I owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude. As it is, I find, at 
the end of so short a time as twelve months, that 
I have been lucky enough to sell eighty per cent. of 
all the fiction I have written, and to penetrate the 
strongholds of many of the leading magazines. 
‘There must be scores of others, with more ability 
than I, who have done less than this; it is the 
teaching of the Premier 
School that has weighed 


down the balance in my 
favour.” IA,Lamgpte Ct 


SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, and full 
details of the Courses conducted by the School, by 
correspondence, in Story and Article writing can 
be obtained post free on application. 





The submission is invited of any 
MS. upon which an opinion of 
your prospects can be based. 


—Pos: in open envelope with id. Nake ng 


PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
18 Premier House, Brunswick Sq., London, W.C.1 


Please send me Sample Lesson, Prospectus, &c. 


I oa caeam (0 be¥s Saw anee te we seaeownene 
(State whether Mr, Mrs, or Miss) 


ADDRESS .... 2.0 cccccccecccccceces 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 
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Dizim 
CIGARETTES 


6/3 Luxurious Sedative and delightfully satisfying; packed in boxes 
pertoo Of 100 or 50. The only thing cheap about them is the price. 


_—_ CIGARS 


(ENDCUT) 


25/- ALL HAVANA TOBACCO: A comforting aromatic 49/- 
for Box Smoke of guaranteed quality, good size and weight. 
ef 60 06=—s A. Jarge selection of fine Imported Havana Cigars. 


SOLACE CIRCLES 


PIPE TOBACCO 


1 2/6 A smoke ecstatic for Merchant, Professor, Artist, Sportsman or 
per j-th, Traveller. The finest combination ever discovered of choice Natural 
Tin Tobaccos. 


J.J. FREEMAN & Co. LTD. 


MAKERS from Leaf to finished product 
JUSTLY FAMOUS ALL THE WORLD OVER FOR FINE SMOKES 
and all Smokers’ Requisites 


90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
Please write for Catalogue and Export Prices. 
Cables: SMOKISTOR, LONDON 


























per 100 








Phone: 
GROsvenor 1529 


A REMARKABLE CURE 


A Lady began 
MAXALDING 






‘Miracle’ 


wa 

on February 16th, 1987, with & Band banishes 

e object of curing consti- as 
on pa > of — standing, iz? RHE UMATI SM 
and internal and external ‘Bi 
piles from which she had Yee SCIATICA 
suffered for five years. ‘Se NEURITIS 
She reported on April 23rd: eS. , 


**] amoow almost cured 
of constipation. MY 
PILES FROM WHICH I 
USED TO SUFFER SO 
TERRIBLY SEEMED TO 
DISAPPEAR AFTER A 
FEW CAREFUL TREAT- 
MENTS.,”’ 


NO DRUGS . NO FEES 
NO PAIN . NO WORRY 





The above sounds hard to ‘the Maxalding Centraliza- Amazing tributes received from sufferers 
believe, but proof will be tion of the Avdominal-Wall, after wearing the Cos Ray Band on 
accorded to any Medical specific in th- prevention _ ’ : 

Man on request, or similar 22 cure of a. wrist or ankle. Its secret alloys draw 
cases treated under guar- [wtiestion and) Abdominal out the poison. Rapid, positive action. 
antee of a natural cure. with a simple diet. Endorsed by leading scientific authority. 
INVESTIGATE MAXALDING Ot Chemists & Stores, including Ascott's 
By Postcard, Letter or Coupon. When the Coupon, is used Pharmacies, Harrods, Selfridge’s, 
ndly delete e unnecessary items an st it, ether wi «i = TL: ; E 1 ’ 
ike Etvains pasteaio, 2 Mir Gate . Timothy White’s and Taylor's. 
NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation. 
on een te tennnts cemavanmnened Eoreoneapeounini Send postcard for interesting 
Mr A. M. SALDO (Dept. 99), " leaflet to Dept. 13 
14 CURSITOR ST., LONDON, E.C.4 ° 
Send me, free of postage or liability, : Cos RAY RES EARCH CO. LTD. 


, your illustrated explanatory treatise :— 
NATURE'S WAY TO HEALTH 


: 1. I suffer from and desire to be cured of Sate. : 
Indigestion, Nervous Debility, Weak Lungs, Fatigue, - 
Lack of Development, Rheumatism, Obesity, Suscepti- 


215 First Avenue Hcuse, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 








: Dility to Colds, Or...........cccceceseecccccccecccscccececs : 
: 2. I desire to secure Great 5 and Endurance. : 
3. I desire to secure Stren and Development. 


COS RAY sano 
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4,600 
CHILDREN 
NOW IN 


40,000 
CHILDREN 
ALREADY 
PROVIDED 


OUR CARE fa . FOR 




















+" WHO WILL 
WILL FEED HELP US To 
=o GIVE VIOLET 
FOR ONE oLEF A HAPPY 

— Aged 4. One of a family HOME ? 


of 8 motherless children. 
Father an ex-service man, 
no regular work for years. 


WAIEFS «= STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL: KENNINGTON:S-:E:ll 
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BINOCULARS 





8x30 mm. C. & H. 
PRIMIC Prismatic Binocular 


An ideal glass for racing, nature study, yachting, 


travelling and general use. 


British made through- 
out. Guaranteed. 


Magnificent value. 


£5 .5.0 per pair. 


6x30 mm. C. & H. 
MARITIME Binocular 


The exceptionally wide field of view and brilliant 
definition make the ‘‘ Maritime” an ideal glass 
for general use under all conditions. Soundly 
constructed with best quality optics it is super- 


con 
a 2a. 


COGSWELL & HARRISON 


168 Piccadilly, London, W.1 











THE BURBERRY 


BURBERRY 





The ‘steadiest drizzle, 
the coldest day, the 
mildest of seasons, 
each and all are met 
to perfection by the 
wonderful properties 
of The Burberry 
Weatherproof. 


Its .self - ventilating 
qualities keep one cool 
when the day is warm; 
the special proofing 
is a sure safeguard 
against drenching 
rain; as a _ topcoat, 
The Burberry excels. 
in natural and com- 
forting protection. 
Patterns and prices 


on mention of 
‘Blackwood’: Magazine.’ 


HAYMAR KET, 
LTD, LONDON, S.W.1 











HIGHLAND SHO 


wr. ~~" - <ghe — 


COLANO] | 





ALLOA 


22nd to 25thJUNE1937 


£6617 in Prizes 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Goats, Pigs, 
‘Poultry, Eggs, Dairy Produce, 
Honey, Rural Industries. 


Implements and Machinery. 
Flower Show. 
Arts and Crafts. 
Parades of Prize Cattle and Horses. 
Great Jumping Competitions. 


Musical Rides in Full Dress 
and Trick Riding Displays 
by the 4th/7th Royal Dragoon Guards. 


Gymnastic Display Teams 
from the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 


Sheep Dog Demonstrations. 
Forestry Exhibition. 
Agricultural Education and Research. 
Live-Stock Judging Competition. 
Butter-Making Competitions. 
Horse-Shoeing Competitions. 


Band of the 
4th|7th Royal Dragoon Guards. 


Queen Victoria School Pipe Band. 


ADMISSION.—Tuesday, 22nd June, 5/-; 
Wednesday, 5/- (after 5 p.m., 2/-); 
Thursday, 2/6 (after 5 p.m., 1/-); 
Friday, ii. Children under 12, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 6d. Season Tickets, 
12/6 each ; Children under 12, 5/- each. 


Holders of Society’s Long Service Meda: 
admitted free to Show. — 


8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on TUESDAY. 
OPEN | 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on WEDNESDAY. 
from | 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on THURSDAY. 
ls a.m. to 6 p.m. on FRIDAY. 


Joun Stirton, Secretary, 
The Highland & Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh 12. 





THE BEST TIES INTHE WORLD 


UNIQUE BLENDS OF COLOUR 


ALL PURE SILK. UNSTRETCH. 
ABLE. UNCREASABLE. EQUAL 
ENDS. EXCEPTIONALLY 
LONG LIFE. 


Wern by well-dressed men 
throughout five continents 


MADB IN BRITAIN 
7/- each § For £] Put 


Write for Patterns of 


=a) mocopor Tir 


T. A. MOULDS, 3,SR0ns.m1-2axp 





WELLS 





Each number of 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Edited by Pryns Hopkins, with the 
assistance of William Stephenson and 
Alexander Farquharson, 
considers one human problem from a 
variety of aspects. The journal appears 
three times per year. In the June-Septem- 
ber number, sex reform will be the topic 
discussed by Dr C. V. Drysdale, Professor 
Alfred Meusel, Miss Barbara Low, Mrs 
Janet Chance, Mr Denys Harding, Mrs 
Stuart Mudd, and Dr Reed O. Brigham. 
Subscribe now at 10s. for six 
numbers, or 2s. per single copy. 


London: The Mercury Press 
Bush House, W.C.2 











INFERIORITY COMPLEX 
is a disturbance in the Subconscious Mind causing Self. 
consciousness, Nervousness, Depression, Weak will and i 
etc., by generating powerful negative impulses, overcoming 
as your positive impulses. You cannot control these 

pulses—but you can remove them altogether—yourself— 
simply, by your own efforts. Write for FREB } BOOK. 


British Institute of Practical 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1 (C.K.9) Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 














Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


MY WATER-CURE 


As tested through more than Thirty 
Years, and described for the Healing of 
Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 





By 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








BLACKWOOD BOOKS 


Bos 
Advertisement Pages 
at end of 
This Number 
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CONFIDENCES of a CRAFTSMAN 


“Situated near the Grampian Hills 
—in Perth—is an old Tobacco 
House where some of the finest 
tobaccos in Europe are blended 
and matured. Its fame is world- 
wide, its reputation unique, its 
clientéle select and discriminating. 
A specially delightful Virginian 


mixture is blended ‘there which 
pleases the most exacting smoker.” 


(OLD _GOWRIE) 


TOBACCO 


Price 20/8 per lb.,- post paid. Send 
5/2 for sample } 1b. tin, post free. Export, 
22/8 per 2 lbs., plus postage. 


| Gator § 


PERTH SCOTLAND He 


Rattray’s Hal o’ the Wynd Tobacco 
is the full-bodied strength 


of Old Gowrie 





Se Se eo eho ae he Sho af hfe ae afe fe Sle Sle ote She she Sh ay 
to the Riviera! 


If you’re planning to winter 
abroad invest in a Thornycroft 
4 Motor Boat and make your 
: way leisurely in a comfortable 
: * home afloat. Go through the 
% picturesque inland waterways of 
g the Continent, or, for the more 
+ adventurous spirits, there’s the 
4 coastal passage to the sunny 
# shores of the Mediterranean— 
4 whichever way you choose there’s 
* no healthier way to travel. 
# Write for descriptive booklet 
* of suitable craft to: John I. 
4+ Thornycroft & Co., Limited, 
% Thornycroft House, Smith Sq., S.W.1. 
AT Ga OF 1 So ode HE Es ode oo So 
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His 
Majesty's 
Dominions 
Overseas 


have been the scene of a 
great part of the labours of 
the €.C.C.S,. for one hundred 
and fourteen years. 


In Western Canada, especi- 
ally, the work has_ been 
difficult. _ For some years 
long continued drought has 
brought hardship to the 
settlers and to the 
self-denying workers. 


In this Coronation year 


the Church at home 


is invited to 
needed help for 


the Church overseas 


so that there may be no 
retrenchment and so _ that 
needful additional grants 
may be made. 


send much 


Please respond to this appeal 
by sending a contribution to 
The Secret ary, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4 
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+ a 
The Bible Society has pleasure in announcing its 
OF THE SCRIPTURES 
BIBLES—With Coronation Design in Gold Price 
No. C 10. Ruby 32mo., leather cloth, red edges - > - - 2s. Gd. 
No. C 20. Minion 16mo., Central References, 
leather cloth yapp, art-gilt edges - - - - 4s. Od. 
NEW TESTAMENT—With Coronation Design in Gold 
No. C 30. Nonpareil 16mo., leather cloth, gilt edges - - - Is. 3d. 
NEW TESTAMENT—With Coronation Design in Silver 
No. C 35. Minion 32mo., leather cloth, coloured edges - - 6d. 
GOSPEL OF ST JOHN—With Coronation Design in Gold 
No. C 40. Long Primer 24mo., printed in paragraphs—boards 6d. 
These editions, which may be had in either blue or red 
bindings, are specially recommended for distribution in 
Day and Sunday Schools and other Youth Organisations. 
They may be ordered through any bookseller. 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 

















JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 





Kesey BEY 


DIESEL ENGINES 





There is a fellowship in the 
calling of our Life-boatmen 
that compels wholehearted 
admiration. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these 
brave men at their work. 
Every penny helps. Send 
whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. 
Treasurer. 


Lieut.-Col. C. RR. SATTERTHWAITE, 
O.B.E., Secretary. 





Simple to install, 
control and main- 
tain; start from 
cold with a swing 


umps or electric 
tteries ; run for 
hours at slow 
speed without at- 


of the handle; tention ; stand up 
save the expense, against salt water, 
weight and up- grime, excessive 


keep of extra 
accessories such 
as compressed 
air ers, air 


8 
Models 


heat and cold 
year in and year 
out witheut a 
falter. 


21 h.p. to 
182 hp. 


wee 
GIVE ENDLESS SERVICE 


The Bergius Ce., Ltd., Dobble’s Lean, Glassew 


NN 



































| ESTABLISHED 






for Quality 
SANDEMAN 


V.V.O. 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


appeals to the connoisseur of 
fine whisky, It is exquisitely 
smooth and mellow. 


The Hing Jof Whiskies 

















If any difficulty in obtaining supplies appl 
to SANDEMAN & SONS, LTD. (Dept E) 
Forth Street, EDINBURGH.  § 
—y, VQ i} 





Mi, JUST A WORD... Ny 
1 ) 
IT’S SO EASY \ 


V Just a word by post and your own Q\ 
Y’ particular, exclusive Cigarettes are 
carefully packed and posted. ff 


WY I am proud to take a personal di, 
interest in sending off the Cigarettes i] 

W) of your choice, ready for ‘‘state” / 
Y, occasions and friendly welcomes. 


\) 4 A standing order for regular hy 
(| deliveries simplifies your ordering 
y to a degree. 


Wii/ 
\ ( V4 Obtainable only from W 


WW f 
\\ obey V, 
Vy 7 PRRTH, SCOTLAND W, 


) 
Ny) GOLDEN LEAF OF OLD VIRGINIA AN} 

YY WAND-MADE CIGARETTES. PY 

IM) Prices: 7/2 per 100. 68/- per 1,000. Y 
(7. WY Postage paid on orders of 300, Sample 

VY, 100 post free. Export (same cigarette as ,J \ 

YW sold in Great Britain), 37/8 per 1,000, (Up 


/ Y) plus postage. WY 
ZA 
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“ PROPAGANDA” 


(Published by the British Turvey Treatment 
Association.) 


When we contemplate people who are accustomed 
to drink even slightly to excess, it is an impressive 
thought that, except for the example of others, 
they would probably never have drunk at all. 
Alcohol would not have existed for them. The 
weak spot in their nature which demands alcohol 
as a stimulant or palliative would never have been 
discovered, or, if discovered, would have been 
cured by nature instead of being aggravated by 
the most deceiving of all drugs, the drug the most 
easy of access, the swiftest to react, the drug 
sanctioned by social usage, by precedent, and, 
even in these days when temperance is no longer 
looked at askance, by snobbery. In very few cases 
indeed does the drink habit come from an innate 
craving. There are certain cases, of course, cases 
of heredity, but, had the patient never touched 


, alcohol, that craving could undoubtedly have been 


cured by medical treatment, in particular by the 
Turvey Treatment. which is not only a cure for 
alcoholism, but by its tonic properties a preventa- 
tive. The vast majority of those who drink to 
excess are people who have gradually acquired the 
habit through following, sheep-like, the example of 
others. In reality, their nature calls for no alcohol. 
We defy anyone to find us a man who can honestly 
affirm that he did not make a face over his first 
whisky-and-soda, and experience a desire to pour 
it into the nearest flower-pot. And yet, in a few 
years’, or even months’, time he will be saying, 
“TIT would give anything for a whisky-and-soda, 
would not you?” Note the question, ‘* Would not 
you?” It is a well-known fact that drug-takers 
are propagandists—and alcoho! is a druyz. Whether 
it be that the drinker wishes another to experience 
his pleasure, or whether it be that his subconscious 
feeling of shame is lessened by the thought that 
another is exhibiting the same weakness, the fact 
remains that the man of whom we are speakiny is 
never content to take a drink because he wants 
it himself : he must invariakly attempt to persuade 
others to follow his example. 

“Let us have a drink?” ‘“‘ Come and have a 
drink. How many men say “ No, I do not want 
one” ? 

With the exception of those who have taken 
the Turvey Treatment, either as a cure or a 
preventive, very few. 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE TURVEY TREATMENT. 

1. It can be taken at home without interference 
with business or social duties. 

2. There is no necessity that anyone but the 
patient should be aware the Treatment is being taken. 

3. Stimulants are discontinued without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

4. Improvement in general health. 

5. Beneficial effects on nervous system. 

6. The cost of the Treatment is covered many 
times over by the financial saving effected. 


Inquirers can be seen daily from 10 till 5.30. 
Saturdays. 10 till 1. (Special appointments may 
be made by ’phone or post: no charge for con- 
sultation personally or by letter.) 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT CAN BE SENT TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 
The following inquiry form may be filled in and forwarded 


(or a letter written), on receipt of which full particulars and 
advice will be forwarded under plain cover. 


sccccessepecd TEAR OFF AND POST....-..-.-..- 
To the CONSULTANT, BRITISH T.T. 
ASSOCIATION, 
14 HANOVER Squakr, Lonnon, W.L 
(Entrance, Harewood Place.) 
Telephone: Mayfair. 3406 (two lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Turvert, Wesdo, London.” 


Please forward me by return under plain cover Descriptive 
Treatise and advice form as referred to in BLACKWOOD's. 


WAM. cicececiccssoccsescovesccsesccusscccocsscocccsecesss eccee 
ADDRESS. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccce eecccece 
(BLACKWOOD. June 1937. 
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Second Impression. 
OMNIBUS VOLUME 


JOHN BUCHAN 


(LORD TWEEDSMUIR) 





Containing Four Stories in the 
Author’s best vein 





Crotun 8vo. 


640 pages 5/ “ NET 








[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.} 





Offices ; 
— 
MINTY 
BE 
DEFEI 














3 WHAT YOU THROW AWAY 


= into your wastepaper basket may be of use to us. We would 
like to have the used postage stamps from your correspondence, 
We can turn these into money to help us with the care of 
our boys and girls in our School. Please keep separate 
(a) used British stamps; (b) Colonial stamps; (c) Foreign 
stamps, and when you have a sufficient quantity, send them 
to the Secretary. We have a family of 380 fatherless or 
motherless boys and girls at our School at Maitland Park, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3, and need the sum_ of 
£10,000 each year from voluntary contributions. These 
children are trained to be useful, self-reliant citizens giving 


good service to the community, A postal order from you 
would be very welcome. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Patrons: H.M. THE KING; H.M. QUEEN MARY 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Honorary Treasurer: JAMES V. RANK, Esa. 


(ffices; 34-40 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. Secretary: FRED. J. ROBINSON, F.C.LS. 














MINTY BOOKCASES CAN 
BB PURCHASED BY 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


COMBINATION 31N, 
comprising one Stack 
IN, one Stack 23N, and Corner 


om, 
; *king } Piece. ight. . 45 
a* ip Width on ange wall, 8. Erin toe inane St les 
f Oak, £16.17 .6 


Neo-Craft Sectional 
Bookcases are de- 
signed on purely 
modern but not ex- 
treme lines. The 
plate-glassdoorsslide 
freely in chromium 
plated runners, finger 
pulls are recessed in 
the glass, which en- 
able the doors to open 
to the fullest extent. 











* Write for ILLUSTRATED ; 
: CATALOGUE : 


(Dept. 6) 

44-45 ign St. 
Oxford 
London Showreoms: 

123 Victoria 8t., London, 8.W.2 

Manchestr Showrooms : 
6 Exchance 8t., 8t Ann's 8q.. 

Manchest .r 






Also in Ait 
Walnut and Mahogany, and 
in Limed and Waxed Finishes. 

















your eyes 


The first signs of age will inevitably 


appear in and around your eyes. You 
can put off those tell-tale signs for 
years. Optrex washes away the dull 
film of germ-laden dust, tones up the 
tired, sagging muscles, restores that 
healthy sparkle. 


Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have 


your eyes examined at regular intervals by a 
Qualified Practitioner. 


Optr 


, 


EYE LOTION 


From all Chemists at 2/- (with free eye-bath), Triple 
Size 3/6 (without eye-bath). 





B.M.13. 
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By APPOINTMENT 


OMEGA 
WATCH 


POCKET & WRIST 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Watch and Cfockmakers 


fo 
His Majesty 
in 


Scotfand 


88 PRINCES STREET 
EDINBURGH 


See pages 16-17 


Tel.: ‘‘Inches, Edinburgh” 
"Phone: 22388, Edinburgh 
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Joan says it makes bridge 
just that much easier! 


Hard enough to arrange a four at all. Harder still to fit it in 
comfortably between lunch and cocktails. Still harder still if all the 
time one is never quite certain what the time exactly is... 

Besides — if three pairs of eyes are going to spend a critical 
afternoon, one’s wrist might as well sport something to make 


them do a bit of definite envying .. . 


POCKET & WRIST WATCHES 


Take at least 
one worry out of life 


The model shown, in 9-ct. gold, costs £13.10.0. Others from 
£64 to{2.10.0. There is an Omega jeweller in every neighbour- 
hood. Write for the address of your nearest one, and at the 
same time we will send you a catalogue. Omega Watch Co. 
(England) Ltd., 30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 








EXACT TIME FOR LIFE 
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E. DENT & CO., LTD. 


Late of 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 





Actual Makers and Specialists in 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


WATCHMEN’S TELL-TALE CLOCK 


peg. at Makers and Custodians of the TRADE MARK 
Great Westminster Clock “BIG BEN” 





DeENtT’s GUARANTEED SHOCK, 
Dust, AND WATERPROOF Non- 
MaGnetic Wrist WatTcu. Fully 
jewelled. Accurately timed. £6 





DENT’s GUARANTEED Lapy’s 

9-Ct. Gotp Wrist WaTCH on 

Silk Band. Fully jewelled. 
£4.10.0 





9 Dent’s ENGLIsH 

“4 aT -PRESENTATION 

f  § WaTCHES are 

{ known for their long 

| life and accurate g 
timekeeping. 

Gold Keyless Half- 

| Hunter. 25 guineas 















Credit Terms can be arranged 


Repairs of every description to Turret and other 
clocks, watches, etc., by our own skilled craftsmen 


Interesting Particulars 
on Application 


41 PALL MALL ann 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Clock Factory—CLERKENWELL 


Telegraphic Address: DENTSCLOX, PICCY, LONDON 
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LONDON to CAPETOWN .- PT. ELIZABETH 
E. LONDON - DURBAN - LOURENCO MARQUES 


full particulars and schedule of sailings from 


ELLERMAN « 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD. 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
TAI RIBAS 
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Coronation _ 
Souvenirs 































Sterling Silver Ash 
Tray, chased in 
relief, 3} ins, 
square. £1 49Q 


Pair Sterling Sil- 
ver Bon-Bon 
Dishes, with 
modelled heads of 
Their Majesties, in 
case. £450 


Sterling Silver 
Fruit or Cake 
Stand, diameter 
7iins. £550 
Bon-Bon Dish to 
match, diameter 


5ine £2 100 


Sterling  Silver- 

mounted glass 

Teapot Stand. 

Gilt Cypher. 

Diameter 6 ins. 
£1 


Sterling Silver 
Butter Dish, with 
pierced decoration 
of fleurs -de-lys 
and crowns, etc., 
with cut glass 


lining, £150 





RE are examples of fine 
craftsmanship which will 


Model of the Sword 


of Justice in mina. | Be enduring and pleasing 
in Sterling Sliver with records of Coronation year 


Gilt Handle. 
£250 May we send you an illustrated 
book of other pieces available. 


The GOLDSMITHS G 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY .- LTD 


112 Regent Street, London, W.1 
NO OTHER ADDRESS 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 





No. 1460. JUNE 1937. VoL. 241. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE CLOUD PALACE, ° ° ° ° . 723 
SANDQUAY. BY ANTONY BRIDGES, . . - ” - . 750 


SOULS—AND OMENS. BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. E. MOSSE, C.1E., 775 


A MIXED PACK, : ; ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ; . 787 
‘SHOOTING A GOAT.’ BY KINNIGOS, . , , ‘ ‘ . 804 
‘THE GERM DODGER.’ BY RAM SAMI, . ‘ . ‘ . 819 
BANDITS OF THE GRAND CANAL. BY WILLARD PRICE, ‘ . 829 
HIGH HOLIDAY. BY BARTIMEUS, F : - . 844 
INDEX, . ; . : : , : ‘ ‘ ; . 867 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SuBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLACKW90D’s MAGAZINE’ SENT BY 
POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, FOR 
30s. YEARLY. 














RUST OF BANK & INSURANCE SHARES offers to investors 

part ownership in a fund which is invested in selected Shares 
of British Banks and Insurance Companies. The unit holder is 
freed from all personal liability in respect of unpaid Capital. As 
a permanent investment, the Certificates of The Trust of Bank & 
Insurance Shares offers safety of Capital with certainty of regular 
income. The Certificate holder is a sleeping partner in the two 
most powerful and best managed industries in the world. 


TR ST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Managers 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 


30 Cornhill London, E.C.3 
Telephone No.: Mansion House 5467 


For full particulars write to the Managers at the address above, or enquire 
at any Bank, Solicitor, or Stockbroker. 


~ 


Menzies—78 











Printed in Great Britain 
































A NORTHERN 
SUMMER MEANS 


LONG HOURS 
of daylight in the Midnight Sun: 


SMOOTH WATER 
in the shelter of the Fjords : 


MODERN LIFE 
in an ancient setting : 


COOL NIGHTS: 
and warm, sunny days: 


FRIENDLY FOLK 
to welcome you on shore : 


“ORION” & “ORONTES” 


sail every Saturday from 26th June to 
7th August, Ist class only ; numbers limited. 


Fares from 20 gns. for 13 days. 


Write for illustrated folder, 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co. Ltd, 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.!, and No. | Australia 
House, Strand, W.C.2. Tels.: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 
or Agents 



































The Trustee Department of the ‘ Royal Exchange’ has had 35 years’ 
experience in dealing with Wills and Trusts, and now administers 
£194,000,000 in Trust Funds of all categories. The appointment of 
the ‘Royal Exchange’ as Executor or Trustee together with a 
private individual retains the personal element in administration 
yet makes available to the individual the support, impartial judg- 
ment and vast experience of a pioneer corporate trustee. An 
informative booklet can be obtained without charge from The 
Manager, Executor and Trustee Department. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Trustee Department Branches at Manchester and Bournemouth 







































































From the days of 
King George IV. the 
Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company has 
protected the for- 
tunes and future of 
its many members . . 








—— 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE + 3 GEORGE STREET * EDINBURGH 
LONDON - 46 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET * E-C*4* 15a PALL MALL ° S-W°1 





| 
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JusT PUBLISHED. 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


r ’ 
Seagull’ and Sea-power 
By DOUGLAS AND MARY DIXON. 


A thrilling spy story—what may well be called a sequel to ‘The 
Riddle of the Sands’ brought up to date. The authors’ unusual store of 
knowledge and experience has gone to the making of a great book. In 
no detail does it exceed the bounds of possibility, and the adventures of 
Linnet Hardcastle and Commander Curry will be followed with enthusiasm 
from start to finish. 





Just PUBLISHED. 





‘‘Shalimar’’ is the foremost 
writer of sea stories now living. 


OMNIBUS VOLUME. 





Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Down to the Sea. 


By SHALIMAR 
(F. C. HEnpry). 





624 pages 








This volume contains twenty-two of his best stories; a collection of 
tales which will be read with sustained interest by all lovers of adventure 
on the high seas. ‘‘ Shalimar’s ” stories always ring true, and the wizardry 


of his pen conveys vividly the grit “ heroism of British seamanship in 
the days of sail and steam. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.} 
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Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Bravest Soldier 
Sin Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814 


By Major C. E. WAKEHAM. 


A HISTORICAL MILITARY SKETCH. 


Extract from the Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir PHILIP CHETWODE, 
Bart. 

‘“«, , One of the most remarkable men who ever wore the King’s uniform 
...an account of the extreme gallantry and devotion with which our soldiers 
carried out their tasks in the little known campaigns in the West Indies, 
India, Java and Nepal—in spite of all the statesmen of the day could do to 


prevent them.” 
[In the press. 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ .. TW we have built...” 


By GWEN TUPPER. 


Here is a novel that cannot fail to be an inspiration to all who read it. 
The title is taken from the well-known lines of William Blake— 


“‘T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built . . .” 

In a story of restrained drama and skilful character drawing the author 
shows how a girl of artistic sensibility responds to the influence of her cousin 
partly before, but mostly after, his tragic death. There is a warm friend- 
ship, but no ‘love affair’ between them in life; though when the world 
by his death is deprived of the promise of a great artist she realises more 
and more his fine qualities and, instinct with the spirit of love, becomes 
inspired with some measure of his talent. She is thereby enabled, not only 
to reveal the semi-mystery of his death, but also to carry on the message 
of his art. 





37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
b [Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries. ] 
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Just PUBLISHED. 





OMNIBUS VOLUME. 


Para Ftandy, and other Tales 


By “HUGH FOULIS” (NEIL MUNRO). 





NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


_ a CONTENTS. 
ee The Vital Spark. 
e MUNRO'S 


STORIES 


ae nase In Highland Harbours with 
A he | 
nie Totes sontest? Para Handy. 





By A jand ost . ° 
it FoULIS” betcumeem Llurricane Jack of the Vital 
) rc Spark. 


os 
Ka 
vi 
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Erchie, My Droll Friend. 


Jimmy Swan. 








“ie Nt a 702 pages 


Although Neil Munro has long been celebrated as the finest historical 
novelist of our time, this ‘omnibus’ volume should establish his position 
as a humorist of the front rank as well. These delightfully amusing sketches, 
now collected together in one volume, were published under the pseudonym 
of Hugh Foulis. Hugh Foulis was the comic historian of Glasgow and the 
West Highland harbours, just as W. W. Jacobs was of Wapping and the 
Thames docks ; and his humour is equally racy, true to life, and inimitable. 

‘‘A book which has no parallel in Scottish Literature.'’— 
Aberdeen Press. 


“It is good to have those Foulis stories and sketches now collected 
together. . . . The whole book makes the raciest reading, and you do not 
need to have been born north of the Tweed to enjoy it.”—Sunday Times. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
{Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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OMNIBUS VOLUME. 





Crown 8vo. 688 pages. 


v 
Stover Clouston’s Omnibus 
Passengers— 
The Lunatic at Large 
The Spy in Black 


The Man from the Clouds 
Simon 


Fare Ss. all the way. 


Mr Clouston always put life, originality, and humour into his work. 

The author’s large public will welcome this delightful volume which 
contains his most popular and fascinating work. Mr Clouston’s wit and 
facility of expression have produced a model omnibus of good writing, good 
stories, and good humour. 

The wrapper illustration is by the famous artist, H. M. Bateman. 





jJusT PUBLISHED, 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cn Inhoeductorwy 
FJext-Book of Logic 


NINETEENTH EDITION. REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 
M.A. Lonp., D.Sc. EDIN.; 
FORMERLY LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER; 


LATE EXAMINER IN PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
ST ANDREWS, EDINBURGH, AND LONDON. 


The fact that thirty-three years after its first publication this book is 
still in demand in Great Britain, India, and other parts of the British 
Empire, appears to justify the issue of a new edition which, while 
preserving the original plan of the book, is designed to offer the beginner 
guidance to the study of Logic as it has taken shape in recent years. 





37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 











Se yan Sees Tae 


| A BLIND MUSICIAN. - By ALFRED HOLLINS. 
© 23¢ LOOKS: BACK” -§%" © 


An Autchography » 
















Demy 8vo. 15s. 6d. net. 





‘¢ Dr Alfred Hollins, the most 
famous sightless organist in 
the world, has blazed the trail 
for all his fellow-sufferers by 
proving how courage and good 
humour, allied with genius, 
can overcome the handicap of 
blindness. His autobiography 
thrills one by the dauntless 
spirit of adventure.’’ — British 
Weekly. 














How as a blind child he found his 
own amusements and began to dis- 
tinguish one melody from another ; how he was taught at school, and made 
lifelong friendships; how as a young man he became famous, first as a 
pianist and then as a virtuoso of the organ, meeting countless interesting 
people and acquiring a fund of entertaining stories; how he travelled, 
particularly in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America, overcoming great difficulties, composing, improvising, 
specifying organs, giving recitals too numerous to count; with shrewd 
comments on the relationship of blind people with sighted, candid and often 
surprising opinions about music, and innumerable personal recollections— 
all these things, and more besides, are to be found in this story of 
a blind man (written by himself), who, well known as one of the 
world’s greatest organists, should be still better known for his 
splendid humanity. 





Prospectus on application. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries. } 
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The Garden of the Ftesnerides 


By FOREPOINT SEVERN. 
Author of ‘ His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Here we have unusual material, extraordinary in its 
widespread variety. 

The author’s life has been a mosaic of mixed ex- 
periences far from the beaten track. With obvious 
joy in the telling, he offers us well-balanced entertain- 
ment—the clean, sharp tang of an English apple- 
orchard ; the intricacies of Empire-making in sodden 
tropical rain-forests ; an adventure with Fascists on the 
Brenner watershed ; a treasure hunt across the width 
of Asia after an elusive jewel ; the comically maddening 
complications of regiment-raising on the Frontier; and 
what happens when a lad with a twisted mentality, due to uncured nasal 
trouble, is let loose on an unsympathetic world. 





“Tt is six years since ‘ His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves,’ written by this author 
under the nom-de-plume Pousse Cailloux, was published, but the excellence 
of the series of sketches it contained still remains in one’s memory. No 
greater praise could be given to ‘ The Garden of the Hesperides’ than that 
its word-pictures are equally good, and more varied, for this book in its 
range extends from the foothills of the Himalayas to Tyrol, with an opening 
essay that is English to the core.’””"—Scotsman. 


By DAVID WATSON, D.D., 


SENIOR MINISTER OF ST CLEMENT’S PARISH CHURCH, MILE-END, GLASGOW. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


For thirty-one years (during eight of which he was Convener) Dr David 
Watson served on the Social Work Committee. He also took a leading part 
in some of the outstanding social movements of the last fifty years. 

‘Chords of Memory’ is a delightfully human document, in which humour, 
pathos and vivid description are finely blended. It stresses the tuneful 
themes in a life of service, and ends on a note of optimism. 

Many well-known figures flit across its pages. 





37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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Second Impression. 


Short Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


CH Naval Wife Goes East 


By EILLEEN WALKER. 
Author of ‘My Deeds and Misdeeds.’ 


A charming book, frank and amusing, telling of 
the good things that make up life in the East; and 
some of those that are not so good. Mrs Walker has 
treated both aspects with enjoyment and a kindly 
sense of humour. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 








“‘ High-spirited, gregarious and with a happy knack 
of making friends wherever she goes, Mrs Walker's 
interest in the several ports to which her Jimmy’s naval 
occasions led her—Hong Kong, Wei-hai-Wei, Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Yokohama—is frankly centred in their 
social life and convivial opportunities. Of these and 
of the open-handed hospitality of the East, with its 
cabarets, cocktails and gay cavaliers, she gives a lively and often amusing 
description.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“An exceptionally interesting book, simply and brightly written, free 
from unnecessary trivial detail, and obviously sincere in its criticisms and 
conclusions. . . . The glowing eye-witness’ accounts of the multi-coloured 
life of China and Japan, freely interspersed with incident and anecdote, 
testify to the author’s keen powers of observation coupled with a distinct 
flair for translating her thoughts inte readable prose. Altogether a most 
enjoyable sketch-book.”—A berdeen Press and Journal. 


“*A quality of humour which makes her work excellent light reading.” 
—Western Morning News. 





“rvdop 


“A lively intelligence, coupled with an ability to suggest atmosphere 
and present effective character sketches, make her book both interesting 
and enjoyable. The quality of the writing is well above the average for 
travel literature.” —Birmingham Post. 





PRESS OPINIONS OF ‘MY DEEDS AND MISDEEDS.’ 


‘“‘ Thoroughly vivacious and entertaining. In a world that is inclined 
to be overburdened by gloom I feel specially grateful to a writer who, 


whatever her difficulties may be, resolutely refuses to grouse and 
grumble.” —Punch. 


“‘ A sparkling book . . . vivaciously told.” —Daily Sketch. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
{Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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‘Shalimar '’ is the foremost writer of sea stories now living. 


By SHALIMAR (F. C. HENDRY). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Nine more of Shalimar’s first-class sea tales. 


‘‘I know of no one writing to-day who gives 
one so vivid an impression of what the seafarers’ 
work must be like as ‘Shalimar’ does... . 
The total effect is powerfully thrilling. There 
is in ‘One Monsoon Night’ as good work as 
‘Shalimar’ has done, and that is saying a 
lot.'"—Liverpool Post. 





Yesterday and To-day in Sinai 


By Major C. S. JARVIS. 


New Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 





A FEW SELECTED REVIEWS. 


“Major Jarvis has written a fascinating book which will become a 
standard reference on Arab laws and customs, and, as a record of contem- 
porary administration as well as of ancient history, it will prove invaluable. 
But as a thrilling narrative of life and adventure it will delight the layman.” 
—Everyman. 


“‘ The Arab has engaged many pens, but none has played upon his figure 
and character more lightly and intriguingly than that of the present Governor 
of Sinai. The humour that bubbles up so pleasantly ever and again in Major 
Jarvis’s book is that of the connoisseur of humanity. . . . One of the most 
delightful of modern books upon the Near East.” —Observer. 
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Second Impression. 


Sis Patients Died 
By CLAUDE LILLINGSTON. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


““* His Patients Died’ is a novel about Euthanasia, but it is also a very 
good thriller as well, and contains some admirable and alarming satire on 
Harley Street. It’s a sly, expert, unsettling, ironical book with plenty of 
excitement, and I enjoyed it very much indeed.’”’—The New Statesman and 
Nation. 28th March 1936. 

““, . . well written, witty, exciting, plausible, and expertly informed.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 24th March 1936. 

“‘Euthanasia must be an unusual subject for a novel, but treated as 
Mr Lillingston treats it, it makes a gripping and interesting story... . 
This is a new type of thriller, but certainly a most readable type.”— 
The Times. 

“A remarkable novel. . . . Throws light on certain phases of medical 
life which are unusual, sometimes unique.” —British Medical Journal. 


Ad 2 44 
Paradise Enow 
By WESTON MARTYR. 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOUTHSEAMAN,’ ‘THE {200 MILLIONAIRE,’ AND 
‘Not Witxout Dust anp HEat.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Mr Weston Martyr is a born short-story writer.'’— 
Birmingham Post. . 


A collection of Weston Martyr’s best stories. The author needs no 
introduction. Here in his own amusing way he deals with his struggles to 


find a Home, his defeats and triumphs, and his own irrepressible sense of 
humour. 


“Delightfully told with a gentle humorous air that makes this book 
a worthy companion to the many others from his facile pen.’’—Daily Mail. 

““ Readers who are already familiar with the author’s stories will find 
fresh delight in his patient and amusing struggles to discover a permanent 
home outside all the annoyances of present-day commercialism. 

“One admires Weston Martyr’s frankness. Not many authors would 
dare to sit down and write a book on the country and at the same time 
admit that they hardly know the real name of a single flower. This short- 
coming, however, is all to the good. It gives his irrepressible sense of 
humour full play, and the result is a real open-air tonic.’’—Scotsman. 

““ Can be enjoyed whole-heartedly.””—Birmingham Post. 

“* Every page of this work is a delight.” —Guardian. 
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Second Impression. 


e e 
High Street, Africa 
By CAPTAIN HENRY BIRCH REYNARDSON, C.M.G. 


With Illustrations. Short Demy. 12s. 6d. net. 


The writer’s aim, that of re-discovering and recording the old Africa 
before it is finally buried under invading modernism, is not impaired by the 
fact that he notes, and gives his impressions of, the ‘ show places ’ which are 
increasingly attracting the invading tourist. These, however, appear as 
knots on a ribbon, the main fibre of 
which is an attractive wholesome out- 
look on everything—scenic, human, 
even animal—that for the writer, and 
inevitably for the reader, makes the 
old, superlatively attractive, and now 
fast disappearing Africa. 

An immense land of romance and 
adventure has given up its last 
secrets. Explorer, voortrekker, pro- 
fessional elephant - hunter, Selous, 
Stigand, Lugard, passed insensibly 
into Rhodes, Beit, Kruger, Delamere, 
Botha, and Smuts. The age of 
giants is passing to that of machinery, 
quick travel, and sophistication ; and it is strictly in keeping with the rapid 
change that the author should have used a car, however ancient and 
decrepit, as a means by which to record the seven thousand miles of his 
absorbingly entertaining Odyssey, and still to be able to show us that 
“romance brings up the 9.15.” 





“* High Street, Africa’ is packed with good stuff for those who appreci- 
ate the romance of the Great North Road, and is, moreover, an excellent 
guide for anybody who plans to drive up that great highway where the 
roaring of lions is heard instead of the shriek of klaxons, and where the night 
is lit only by the stars and the gleaming eyes of silent padding beasts.”— 
The Star (Johannesburg). 


“A very attractive and pleasant book.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 
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I History of Medieval Political 


Theory in the West 


By Sir R. W. CARLYLE, K.C.S.I., C.LE., 
AND 


A. J. CARLYLE, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., 


FOREIGN MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF NAPLES, 


Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 3rd Impression. 
A History of Political Theory from the Roman Lawyers of the Second 
Century to the Political Writers of the Ninth. 


Vol. Il. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 2nd Impression. 


The Political Theory of ‘the Roman Lawyers and the Canonists from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century. 


Vol. Ill. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 2nd Impression. 
Political Theory from the Tenth Century to the Thirteenth. 


Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. gos. net. 2nd Impression. 
Theories of the Relation of the Empire and the Papacy from the 
Tenth to the Twelfth Century. 


Vol. V. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 
The Political Theory of the Thirteenth Century. 


Vol. VI. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 
Political Theory from 1300 to 1600. 


Jean Charlier de Gerson 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
De Imitatione Christi 
By Rev. DOUGLAS GORDON BARRON, O.B.E., D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A masterly summing up for the mass of evidence, truth, and falsehood 


which has claimed the identity of the author of that unique work, 
Imitatione Christi.’ 


‘De 
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Sn the Lands of the Caribbean 
By C. W. WARDLAW. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





It is seldom that a commonplace and familiar object like the banana 
has the distinction of being made the central theme of a book. But, on 
closer inspection, the assumed familiarity not infrequently is found to be 
unsubstantial and covers, in fact, a wealth of hidden but fascinating truth. 
‘Green Havoc’ is an unusual book, written by one who enjoyed what can 
only be regarded as unique opportunities. 

““One of the most fascinating travel books I have read this year.”— 
C. B. REEs in Daily Dispatch. 

** A book that is as informative as it is entertaining.” —Western Mail. 


Stalking 
Jn Scotland and New Zealand 


By LORD LATYMER. 
Author of ‘ Chances and Changes.’ 


With Illustrations and Maps. Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘‘Lord Latymer’s book is the best and most practical treatise 
on deerstalking which has appeared for many years.'’—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“‘Charmingly written, and there is no stalker, however much he knows 
—and even reviewers are not omniscient—who will not only find entertain- 
ment here but also instruction. . . . One of the two or three best sporting 
books I have read this year.’’—Field. 

‘“‘ A book that will be found both edifying and stimulating.” —Scotsman. 


The Green Brigade 


By JAMES LORIMER. 
Author of ‘ The Fortune of the Sands,’ ‘ The Red Sergeant,’ 
* Sons of a Day.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ A charming love story which reaches its climax in the gardens of our 
own beautiful Falkland Palace runs through it, and as one would expect 
from James Lorimer, a strong Scottish atmosphere pervades this excellent 
romance.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

‘An admirable tale . . . and a first-rate piece of work.” —Birmingham 
Post. 
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Knights Errant of Papua 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY SIR HUBERT MURRAY, K.C.M.G., 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF PAPUA. 


With Map and Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Xvi 





The history of British Colonial expansion contains no record which can 
surpass this enthralling narrative of survey and hazard among the neolithic 
savages of British New Guinea. 

“‘The author writes as a civilian with twenty-five years’ experience of 
the territory, and he has brought to his task a temperate admiration for the 
actors, a judicious sense of historical selection and no little literary skill. 
His book is a series of stirring narratives told with impressive restraint.”— 
The Times. 

A prospectus of this outstanding publication is available on 
application to your bookseller. 


Restless Tides 


By J. STRANG MORRISON. 
Author of ‘ Squall among the Lochs.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel of mystery, adventure, and romance on the West Coast of 
Scotland. The writer takes us in a yacht to an island of strange happenings 
and dangers. 


“‘ Tales of adventure in which the writing is distinguished, which main- 


‘tain the excitement throughout. . . . Mr Morrison speaks with knowledge 


of yachting and its humours, and tells of fights and dark scheming with 
great gusto.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


The Wherefore o' the Why 
And Other Stories 


By HELEN GRAHAM. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘ A better writer of Lowland Scottish Stories than Lady Helen Graham 
this commentator cannot recollect since J. J. Bell, and she has a touch 
of pathos, too, that sinks fathoms deeper than Bell. Here she chronicles 
the happenings of a small town somewhere near Glasgow. The first 
story . . . does for the Scottish villagers what Neil Lyons did for the 
Cockneys in ‘Sixpenny Pieces ’—and that’s high praise. . . . In all the 
Doric is most beautifully handled.”—Sydney Bulletin. 
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Siaty Years in the Gast 


By Str WILLIAM WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G. 





With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘* All over the world engineers are working who treasure their own special 
‘ Willcocks yarns,’ and this book recalls vividly his independence, his powers 
of work, his deep sense of religion, his pity for the toiling masses, and his 
efforts to improve their lot, sometimes with pills and ointment, sometimes 
with Bible reading and exposition, sometimes with reforms like the abolition 
of the corvée system in Egypt. Just now there is a special interest in the 
vision of the future of Empire of such a man as Willcocks.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 





NEW POPULAR EDITIONS. 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
sce pags, De Singer Passes 


By MAUD DIVER. 


“A literary achievement. . Full of beautiful descriptive writing ; 
scenes of alluring loveliness in Northern India, Kashmir, the spurs of the 
i. and elsewhere—fine poetical pictures in words.’’—Bournemouth 


Sons of the Forge 


By H. M. ANDERSON. 
Author of ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ ‘ Golden Lads,’ ‘ Domenico.’ 


Although this picturesque story is a sequel to that magnificent historical 
novel, ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ it is a self-contained work, satisfactory in itself 
to a reader unfamiliar with its predecessor. Its scene is laid in Scotland 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, and the action takes place 
variously on the Borders, in Edinburgh, and about an old Highland Castle. 
Scenery and atmosphere are realised with all Miss Anderson’s usual effortless 
skill, and the plot has a strongly dramatic interest which makes it difficult 
to put the book down unfinished. 
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Second Impression. 


Tales from Tyrol 


By OLGA WATKINS. 


Née BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


““It is the Tyrolese themselves who are the heroes and heroines of Mrs 
Watkins’s charming stories. She writes as from the heart—gladly ; and her 
joy in her peasant friends communicates itself to her reader until in his turn 
he feels that ‘Mary Anna-of-the-good-advice,’ ‘ Pater Cecilius,’ ‘ Niklas,’ 
and a host of others as delightful as these in their good humour and comrade- 
ship have indeed become his friends. Moreover, as befits the stalwart 
character of an independent peasant race, Mrs Watkins writes without 
sentimentality though not without sentiment ; her sketches are alive with 
sympathetic understanding and humour. Perhaps, indeed, the highest 
compliment that can be paid to her, in return for a book that will delight 
those who know Tyrol only a degree more than those who have not had the 
good fortune, is to say that she has succeeded, where so many before her 
have failed, in writing of the Tyrolese as they would wish to be written 
about.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


Empty Ttighways 


By R. O. PEARSE. 
With Illustrations and Map. Shori Demy 12s. 6d. net. 


The sub-title, ‘Ten Thousand Miles by Road and Lake through East 
and Central Africa,’ partly explains this book; but the author seems to 
get far more than that into his four months’ tour from Natal. He gives 
vivid descriptions of the countries through which he and his wife drive; 
delightful accounts of wayside friendships; many useful observations for 
those who would follow in his footsteps ; shrewd remarks on local politics 
and educational schemes—written while fresh in his memory. All this, 
and the manner in which they overcame their many and varied difficulties, 


combine to make a most interesting book. It is beautifully illustrated from 
the author’s camera. 


“Fare that is definitely out of the ordinary. . . . More than sufficient 
to make the stay-at-home Briton agreeably restless.” —The Sphere. 


“* Promises to be one of the brightest to illumine the autumn publishing 
season.” —South African. 
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Popular Edition. Second Impression. [l/lustrated. Demy 8vo. 
7s. Od. net. 


‘‘One of the most exciting mountaineering books ever published.’’— 
Week-End Review. 


Second Impression. 


By LiEvuT.-COLONEL ROBERT HENRY ELLIOT, 
M.D., Sc.D., F.R.CS., 


LaTE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The Myth of the Mystic Gast 


“Describes most vividly the impression of mystery which the East 
first makes on the Westerner and then describes point by point his own 
stripping off of the mysterious colours . . . deserves to be read for its 
natrative qualities, which recall the early classics of science and observa- 
tion.” —Morning Post. 


“‘ A fascinating book.’’—Saturday Review. 


EDITED BY THE REv. JAMES T. COX, D.D., 


JominT SENIOR CLERK OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Third Impression. Demy 8vo. 20s. nét. 


Practice and Procedure 
The Church of Scotfand 


“An invaluable service has been rendered to the Church of Scotland 
by the production of this volume. . . . A work that every minister and con- 
gregational official must possess—it is indispensable.”—The Aberdeen Press 
and Journal. 

“A book of remarkable thoroughness, which will stand four-square to 
all the winds of criticism that may blow upon it. . . . Extraordinarily 
comprehensive.’’—Life and Work. 
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BOOKS by WESTON MARTYR. 








The Southseaman. Life-Story of a Schooner. 


Popular Edition. Seventh Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘ The finest yarn on yachting that has appeared in this country.”’—Ivish Times. 


The £200 Millionaire. 


Popular Edition. Second Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A world full of sunshine and breezes. with a delightful company of people.” 


—Yorkshire Post. 
A. General Cargo. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The public look for something good from Weston Martyr, and in ‘ A General 
Cargo’ they will not be disappointed, for it is three hundred and fifteen pages of 
unalloyed delight.’”-—The Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


Not Without Dust and Heat. 


Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A book which will provide hours of agreable reading.’’—Edinburgh Evening 
News. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


is unrivalled. 








TALES FROM THE 
OUTPOSTS 


contain the pick of stories from 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Do you want the créme de la créme of 
good writing, good reading, good literature? 


I. FRONTIERS OF EMPIRE. VII. SoLpiERs’ TALEs. 
II, SMart Wars oF THE Empire. VIII. JUNGLE TALES. 
III. TALES OF THE BORDER. IX. TALEs OF AFRICA. 
IV. PIONEERING. X. SHIKAR. 
V. JoBs or Work. XI. From STRANGE PLACES. 
VI. TALES OF THE SEA. XII. In LIGHTER VEIN. 


Each volume sold separately. Crown 8vo. Each 3s. 6d. net. 


“Well worth the price demanded and something more.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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